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LIST OF APPENDICES—-FEBRUARY-JULY SESSION, 1924 


1.—Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce,—Recommending 
in its sixteenth report to the House, that its order of reference, reports, 
proceedings and the evidence given before the Committee relating to Home 
Bank depositors, rural credits systems and various other matters, be 
printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House and for distribution. 
Printed. See Journals at pages 379, 423, 463 and 517. 


. 2—Select Standing Committee on Miscellaneous Private Bills,—Reporting 


Bill No. 47, incorporating The United Church of Canada, in third report 
of the Committee and submitting a copy of its minutes of proceedings 
for the information of the House. Not printed. See Journals at pages 
389-390. 


. 3—Select Standing Committee on Privileges and Elections,—Submitting 


its minutes of proceedings, exhibits laid before the Committee and the 
evidence taken in connection with the matter of the Honourable James 
Murdock which was referred to the said Committee following the motion 
of the Honourable Member for West Hastings on the 22nd May. Not 
printed See Journals at pages 401-402, 439-443. 


4— Special Committee appointed to inquire into an old age pension system 
for Canada,—Recommending in its second and final report to the House, 
that its proceedings together with the evidence given before the Committee, 
be printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House. Printed. See 
Journals at pages 464-465, 509. 


. 5—Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping— 


Recommending in its fifth and final report, that its proceedings together with 
the evidence taken by the Committee relating to the estimates of the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Merchant Marine, and in 
regard to the purchase of a certain property in Paris, be printed as an 
appendix to the Journals of the House. Printed. See Journals at pages 
514-516, 518. 


. 6—Special Committee appointed to consider questions relating to the 


pensions, insurance and re-establishment of returned soldiers,—Recom- 
mending in its sixth.report, that its order of reference, reports, proceedings 
and the evidence given before the Committee together with a suitable index 
therefor, be printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House, and for 
distribution. Printed. See Journals at pages 591-592, 594. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
Orrawa, WEDNEsDAY, June 4, 1924. * 


Resolved, —That Rule 10 of the House of Commons relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Select Standing Committee of the House be amended by adding to 
the Select Standing Committees of the House for the present session a Select 
Standing Committee on Railways and Shipping owned, operated and controlled 
by the Government, to which will be referred the Estimates of the Canadian 
National Railway and the Canadian Merchant Marine for the present session 
for consideration and for report to the House: Provided, however, that nothing 
in this resolution shall be construed to curtail in any way the full right of dis- 
cussion in Committee of Supply. 


Attest. 
W NOR TAREE. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Turspay, June 10, 1924. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be composed of the following Mem- 
bers, viz: Messieurs Drummond, Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Harris, Jelliff, 
Jones, Kyte, Ladner, Mackinnon, Milne, Rinfret, Robichaud, Stewart (Hum- 
boldt), and Stork. 


Attest. 
W. B NORTARUP, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


TuHvurspay, June 12, 1924. 


Ordered, —That the name of Sir Henry Drayton be substituted for that of 
Mr. Ladner on the said Committee. 


Attest. : 
Wabi) NORLERUP., 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


THURSDAY, June 26, 1924. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the House 
is In session. 


Attest. 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Monpay, June 30, 1924. 


Ordered,—That 500 copies of the proceedings and evidence of the said Com- 
mittee be printed, and that Rule 74 be suspended in connection therewith. 


Attest. 


W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


First REPORT 
Tuourspay, June 19, 1924. 


` The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping beg 
leave to present the following as their First Report:— 

Your Committee have considered Item No. 138 of the Estimates for the 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1925, viz., “ Loan to Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine, Limited, $900,000,” and approve of the said item. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


W. D. EULER, 
Chairman. 


SreconpD REPORT 
Tuurspay, June 26, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping beg 
leave to present the following as their Second Report:— 

Your Committee recommend that leave be granted them to sit while the 
House is in session. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


W. D. EULER, 
Chairman. 


THIRD REPORT 
Monpay, June 30, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping beg 
leave to present the following as their Third Report:— 

Your Committee have considered Item 137 of the Estimates for the Fiscal 
Year ending March 31, 1925, viz., “ Loans to Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany, $56,000,000,” and have approved of the said item. 

Your Committee recommend that 500 copies of the proceedings and evidence 
taken should be printed, and that Rule 74 should be suspended in connection 
therewith. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


W. D. EULER, 
Chairman. 


FourtH REPORT 


Tuurspay, July 10, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping beg 
leave to present the following as its Fourth Report. 

Your Committee has had under careful consideration Item No. 138 of the 
Estimates, which provides a,— 


“Loan to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited, 
repayable on demand with interest at a rate to be fixed by the Governor 
in Council, upon such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council 
may determine, and to be applied in the payment of deficits in operation 
of the Company and the vessels under the Company’s control during the 
year ending March 31, 1925, $900,000,” 
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and has examined in detail the operating and income statements of the Com- 
pany for the year ending December 31, 1923. Your Committee notes that the 
net results have been somewhat improved during 1923 in comparison with 1922, 
notwithstanding the depression which existed in world trade conditions, which 
have made difficult the profitable employment of cargo tonnage of restricted 
size and speed, as is the case in connection with the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine. 

Your Committee is also impressed with the conviction expressed by the 
President of the Canadian National Railways that during the coming year the 
position of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine will be materially 
improved, and attention is drawn: to the fact that the amount requested in the 
Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, is $900,000, whereas the 
amount included in the Estimates for deficits in operation for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1924, was $1,500,000. 

Your Committee is accordingly unanimously of the opinion that the amount 
ay for for the coming year, namely, $900,000, should be passed by the 

ouse, 

In the course of its investigations, several matters were discussed to which 
your Committee feels the attention of the House should be directed:— 

(1) The Atlantic Service. 

(2) The Pacific Service. 

(3) The Atlantic-Pacific Service (via Panama.) 

(4) The Great Lakes Service. 


(1).The Atlantic Service :— 


The Atlantic Services consist of the following:— 


United Kingdom: 


Fortnightly service to Cardiff and Swansea. 

Fortnightly service to London and Antwerp. 

In connection with the services to the United Kingdom, your Committee 
was considerably impressed by the evidence adduced to the effect that large 
quantities of chilled beef, 4,600,000 quarters, were imported into Great Britain 
during the year 1923, of which amount only 568 quarters were imported from 
Canada, the balance coming largely from the Argentine and Brazil. 

The Canadian Government Merchant Marine have but four vessels in the 
Atlantic service operating between Canada and the United Kingdom equipped 
with refrigerating accommodation of 10,265 cubic feet each, whereas vessels in 
the Argentine trade have refrigeration capacity from fifteen to thirty times as 
great. 

Attention has been drawn to an experiment conducted in the early months 
of 1923 by the Experimental Farms Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
and reported by the Animal Husbandry Division, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, in pamphlet Number 39, which indicates that this experiment with 
chilled beef gave a decidedly poor return, due to lack of uniformity in weight 
of carcasses and lack of knowledge of requirements of the Smithfield market. 

Due to the tendency on the part of the European public to consume increas- 
ing quantities of chilled beef, it would appear to the Committee that consider- 
able trade in this commodity might be developed between Canada and Europe 
with resulting advantage to the cattle raiser and also to the Canadian National 
Railways if some means can be devised whereby the Canadian cattle raiser 
can compete in the British market with his Argentine competitor and, in this 
connection, the Committee feels that this question deserves the very serious 
consideration of the Government. Further, in view of the present condition 
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of our export cattle trade, the Committee recommends that the Government 
consider ways and means of improving the facilities and reducing the cost of 
transportation of live cattle to Great Britain. 


West Indies: 


Fortnightly freight service to St. Kitts, Antigua, Barbadoes, Trinidad and 
Demerara. 

Three-weekly passenger and freight service to Bermuda, Nassau, Kingston 
and Belize. 

The latter service has been, since its inception, and is at the present time, 
maintained by the steamers Canadian Fisher’ and Canadian Forester, of 5,100 
tons gross, and was instituted at the request of the Government under the 
terms of the agreement concluded at Ottawa in June, 1920, when the Govern- 
ment of Canada undertook to provide a fortnightly freight, mail and passenger 
service, between Canada, the Bahamas, Jamaica and British Honduras, with 
the following stipulations—the agreement remains in force for a period of ten 
years :— 


1. The steamers to be not less than 3,500 tons dead weight; to have 
an ocean going speed of not less than 10 knots; to have accommodation 
for from 15 to 20 first class passengers; and to be provided with ’tween 
decks. 

2. The steamers to sail from such Canadian ports as their conditions 
require and to proceed to Belize, British Honduras, calling at Nassau, 
Bahamas, and at such port or ports in Jamaica as may be necessary, 
and call on the return voyage at such port or ports in Jamaica as may 
be necessary, and at Nassau. 


The colonies directly concerned undertook to recommend to their govern- 
ments that if the service proved unremunerative they would contribute 25 per 
cent of any loss provided that the amounts contributed should not exceed in 
the case of the Bahamas the sum of 3,000 pounds per annum, and in the case 
of British Honduras the sum of 5,000 pounds per annum, and in the case of 
Jamaica the sum of 5,000 pounds per annum. 

The West Indian service was inaugurated in January, 1921, and in June, 
1922, the port of Hamilton, Bermuda, was added to the itinerary. 

The steamers, as originally laid down, were to be built as purely cargo 
steamers, but with the concluding of the West Indian agreement and the 
decision of the Government that we should undertake the service, necessary 
alterations in the plans were made to provide accommodation for a maximum 
of 35 passengers. The passenger accommodation, while the best that could be 
provided under the circumstances, is not entirely suitable to the tropical trade 
and this condition is largely responsible for the difficulties which were experi- 
enced in securing full complements of passengers for our various voyages. Cold 
storage accommodation is not available and could not be profitably incor- 
porated in the steamers. This accommodation is essential for the proper 
development of the trade. 

Based upon the evidence given before the Committee by the President of 
the Canadian National Railways, it is felt that the passenger and freight busi- 
ness between Canada and the West Indies could be greatly increased, with 
resulting profit, if modern vessels with cool air and cold storage facilities could 
be provided for the accommodation of bananas and other fruit which could be 
marketed in Canada through direct importation via Canadian ports rather 
than through United States ports as at present, but this business naturally 


cannot be secured without steamers of greater speed and proper cold storage 
facilities. 
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It is also felt that considerable passenger traffic could be built up if up-to- 
date passenger accommodation were provided in this connection. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the Government might very well look into the pos- 
, sibilities of improving the service along the lines suggested. 


Australia and New Zealand:— 


Monthly service to Auckland, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 


Newfoundland :— 


Three-weekly service to St. John’s, Newfoundland, via Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. 


(2) The Pacific Service :— 
The Pacific Services consist of the following: — 


Pacific Coastal:— 


Weekly service to San Pedro and San Francisco. 

In addition to the above, the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
operate on behalf of the Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Co., three 
steamers, as follows:— 


S.S. Prince Rupert and Prince George operating between Vancouver, 
Powell River, Ocean Falls, Swanson Bay, Prince Rupert, Anyox and 
Stewart, and the 

S.S. Prince John between Vancouver, Queen Charlotte Island and 
Prince Rupert. 


No service, however, is operated in the Alaska trade, although the prospects 
of trade development on this route appear to be very promising. 

In view of the representations made in this regard by the President of the 
Canadian National Railways, your Committee is of the opinion that a new 
steamer for the Alaska service would be desirable in order to more fully develop 
and protect the interests of the Canadian National Railways and recommends 
that the Government consider the construction of a suitable steamer for this 
purpose. 


United Kingdom :— 


New monthly service to United Kingdom started in November, 1923, to 
ports in English Channel, Bristol Channel and the West Coast of United 
Kingdom. 


Australia and New Zealand:— 


Monthly service to Auckland, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 


Oriental:— 


Monthly service to Yokohama, Japan, and Shanghai, China; with occas- 
ional calls at Northern China ports. 


(3) The Atlantic-Pacific Service (via Panama) :— 


This spring a service between Canadian St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports 
and Vancouver was inaugurated by the Management of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine which is considered an essential service. 
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(4) The Great Lakes Service :— 
The evidence indicates that over 11,000,000 bushels of grain were handled 


during the season of navigation of 1923, with a resulting operating profit to the 


vessels engaged in this service, but that the type of construction of the vessels 
of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine is such that they cannot 
economically compete in this trade during normal conditions. baie 

A copy of the evidence taken in connection with its examination of the 
estimates of the Canadian Merchant Marine, as well as those of Canadian 
National Railways, will be submitted for the information of the House with 
your Committee’s next and final report. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


We Ds BULER, 
Chairman. 


FIFTH AND Fina REPORT 
10th July, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping begs 
leave to present its fifth and final report as follows: 

Your Committee to which was referred for consideration and for report 
to the House the estimates of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Merchant Marine, held fifteen meetings in the course of which it 
examined sundry witnesses, including: Sir Henry Thornton, K.B.E., President 
and Chairman of the Board; Major Graham A. Bell, C.M.G., Deputy Minister 
of Railways and Canals; Gerald Ruel, K.C., Vice-President and General Counsel; 
W. D. Robb, Vice-President, in charge of Insurance, Lands, Express, Telegraphs, 
Colonization, Development, etc. C. B. Brown, Chief Engineer, Operation Depart- 
ment; R. L. Fairbairn, Manager, Passenger Service Bureau; T. H. Cooper, 
General Auditor, and R. A. C. Henry, Director, Bureau of Economics. 

In connection with its consideration of the estimates, your Committee 
made careful examination of the Annual Report, both of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine and Canadian National Railways. Our conclusions 
and recommendations with respect to the Merchant Marine have already been 
reported to the House. 

Considerable evidence was adduced in regard to the purchase by the 
Management of the Canadian National Railways of a property in Paris, from 
which it appears that the sum expended to April 30th, 1924, amounts to about 
$2,600,000 in Canadian currency. If the property is retained, the remodel- 
ling of the building for office purposes is estimated to cost from $400,000 to 
$700,000 in addition, this amount depending upon the requirements of prospective 
tenants. 

The evidence indicates that the Management is of the opinion that adequate 
quarters in Paris are desirable and that its action in acquiring the property 
was legal. From the evidence given before the Committee, it appears that 
the price paid was not in excess of its value and that rental values in this 
section of Paris are increasing. 

The evidence further indicates that the Management of the Canadian 
National Railways did not originally propose to make a large capital investment 
in Paris real estate; therefore, if it can be done advantageonsly and adequate 
quarters for the purposes of the Canadian National Railways retained, your 


Committee is of the opinion that this property might be sold, so as to reduce 
capital investment. 


E 
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Your Committee is of the opinion that the acquisition or sale of property 
for railway purposes involving large sums of money ought not to be possible 
except by -authority of Order in Council previously obtained. 

Your Committee reviewed, so far as time permitted, the operating statements 
of the Company and, on the evidence adduced, is of the opinion that the custom- 
ary and necessary maintenance of the permanent way, structures and equipment 
has not been slighted but that the general standard of the Company’s physical 
property has been improved. 

In regard to the transport of His Majesty’s mails, the evidence submitted 
indicates that there is at present an unequal distribution of mail services between 
the railways—in some instances resulting in inferior service to the public. 
Your Committee feels that adequate mail service is of paramount importance in 
the public interest, and suggests that the Government take steps to review the 
whole question of the transport of mails throughout Canada in order that distri- 
bution may be effected to give a maximum of service to the public and justice 
to the Canadian National Railways. 

Item No. 137 of the estimates before the House provides for an amount 
of $56,000,000 to meet expenditures by the Company for the coming year on 
the following Accounts:— 


1924-25 1923-24 
(a) Interest on securities, notes and other 
obligations; also rentals for lease of lines $18,745,639 58 $22,609,260 34 
(b) Equipment principal payments, sinking 
fund, miscellaneous maturing or matured 
notes and other obligations secured of 


LOSSES Ce eee ee 5,867,633 33 8,507,699 33 
(c) Operating income deficit whenever in- 
curred or ascertained.. .. : 1,467,138 48 10,400,000 00 


(d) Construction and Betterments, including 
co-ordination, acquisition of property 
and purchase of equipment.. .. .. .. 29,919,588 61 33,033,040 33 


$56,000,000 00 $74,550,000 00 


From the evidence given, your Committee is of opinion that the amounts 
asked for are necessary for the purposes of the Company during the coming 
year and should be granted. 

Your Committee suggests that in regard to all matters relating to immigra- 
tion and colonization the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways 
be invited to co-operate as closely as possible with each other and with the 
Departments of the Government concerned with such matters. 

Your Committee desires to direct the attention of the Government to the 
apparent unnecessary competition and duplication of services between import- 
ant centres by the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways and to 
suggest that the railways be invited to consider the whole question with a view 
to elimination, wherever possible, of unnecessary duplication and competition, 
so as to conserve the revenues and resources of both Companies while still 
rendering adequate service to the public. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the Capital sum upon which interest 
charges are now computed in making up the annual income statements of the 
Canadian National Railways is excessive and desires to suggest that the Gov- 
ernment give early consideration to the feasibility of reducing same. 

Your Committee desires to direct attention to the following remarks of 
the President of the Canadian National Railways upon the completion of his 
examination by the Committee:— : 
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“Tt is, in my judgment, quite essential that there should be some 
vehicle of discussion and communication between the administration of 
the Railway System and the representatives of the Shareholders, who 
are the people of Canada, and those representatives are, of course, mem- 
bers of the Dominion Parliament. Now, all of the discussion we have 
had, from my point of view, has been extremely illuminating, has been 
of great assistance, and I only hope that some method will be provided 
of enabling the administration to discuss with some suitable body of the 
House the various questions with respect to which there may be mis- 
understandings. I hope that something will be done to provide a vehicle 
of that sort. As far as the members of this Committee are concerned, 
although presumably their duties and responsibilities will end with the 
report and the adjournment of the House, still I should like very much 
to be in a position to discuss from time to time, not only this year but 
in subsequent years if I am here, matters which affect the people of 
Canada, and their railway system, and discuss these matters with the 
accredited representatives of the people, who are necessarily members 
of the Dominion Parliament.” 


Your Committee desires to lay on the Table of the House a copy of the 


evidence and of certain statements requested of attending officials, which have 
been printed with the evidence. In doing so, the Committee desires to record 
its appreciation of the assistance and co-operation of such representatives of 
the Canadian National Railways and Shipping as appeared before it. 


Your Committee wishes to point out that it did not commence to function 


until June 17th, and the review of the estimates and annual statement was 
necessarily limited. 


Your Committee begs to recommend that its proceedings, together with 


the evidence taken, be printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House, 
and that Rule 74 be suspended in connection therewith. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. D. EULER, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


Room 424, House or CoMMONS, 
Fripay, 13th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m. for organization. 


Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Harris, 
Jelliff, Kyte, Mackinnon, Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—11. 


The Clerk read the Orders of Reference. 

On motion of Mr. Kyte, seconded by Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Euler was 
elected Chairman. 

The Chairman thanked the Committee for the honour they had conferred 
upon him. 

Hon. Mr. Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals, addressed the Com- 
mittee and was followed by Sir Henry Thornton, President of Canadian National 
Railways. 

General discussion followed, after which it was decided to take up the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine at the next meeting. 

The Committee adjourned at 11.50 a.m. until Tuesday, 17th June, at 11 
a.m. 


Room 268, House or Commons, 
Turspay, 17th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Harris, 
Jelliff, Kyte, Mackinnon, Milne, Stewart (Humboldt), Stork.—12. 


Sir Henry Thornton, President of the Canadian National Railways and of 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited, distributed copies of the 
Fifth Annual Report of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited, 
and addressed the Committee thereon. 

In the course of Sir Henry Thornton’s remarks, Hon. Mr. Graham sug- 
gested that a stenographic report should be taken. The Clerk, accordingly, 
was instructed to procure the services of a reporter immediately. Thereafter a 
stenographic report of the proceedings was taken. 

5—B 
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Sir Henry Thornton was questioned. Comparisons were drawn of Cana- 
dian—United Kingdom and South American—United Kingdom steamer services 
in the matters of refrigerator facilities, railway hauls, steamship rates and dis- 
tances, with special reference to the building up of a chilled meat industry in 
Canada. 
~ Sir Henry Thornton referred to the great possibilities in the Canadian-West 
Indian service. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Room 231, House or COMMONS, 
WepneEspay, 18th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Drayton, Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Harris, Jelliff, Kyte, 
Mackinnon, Milne, Stewart (Humboldt), Stork.—11. 


On motion of Mr. Graham,— 


Ordered,—That 25 typewritten copies of yesterday’s stenographic report be 
procured, and that 25 typewritten copies of all future stenographiec reports of 
the proceedings be struck off for the use of the Committee, and for distribution 
as they think fit. 


Sir Henry Thornton answered questions asked yesterday regarding the 
Canadian Merchant Marine. 


Sir Henry stated that the lack of westbound traffic on the Canadian-United 
Kingdom steamship service crippled that line. The Pacific Coastal service was 
alluded to as being a paying one and worthy of development, while the route 
from Vancouver through the Panama Canal to Eastern Canadian ports was 
favourably commented upon. Sir Henry thought that the West Indian trade 
should be cultivated, and that four ships might well be added to that service. 


By permission of the Committee, Mr. Logan made some observations 
respecting the West Indian service, in the course of which he referred to the 
agents for the Canadian Merchant Marine throughout the West Indies being 
actually competitors for the business sought by Canada; to the bad coal used 
on boats; and to the lack, so far as passengers were concerned, of daily informa- 
tion by wireless telegraphy on these boats. Mr. Logan suggested that trading 
possibilities with Argentine and Brazil should be investigated. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. until to-morrow at 10.30 a.M. 
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Room 231, House or COMMONS, 
THURSDAY, 19th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Harris, 
Jelliff, Kyte, Mackinnon, Milne, Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—12. 

Consequent on yesterday’s order of the Committee for 25 typewritten 
copies of the proceedings of the Committee, the Chairman intimated that these 
could not be supplied until the end of the week, and that a charge would be 
incurred for typing. Sir Henry Thornton offered to have 25 copies of all pro- 
ceedings struck off, and this was agreed to. 

Sir Henry Thornton was questioned in reference to the West Indies service 
and to its possibilities, to the shipment of grain on the Great Lakes, to the 
matter of transporting Nova Scotia coal by water to Ontario, and to the 
Oriental service. 

Discussion ensued as to what should be incorporated in the Report of the 
Committee to the House, mention being made of 


(a) a United Kingdom chilled meat trade; 

(b) augmentation of the West India service; 

(c) augmentation of the Pacific Coastal service; 
(d) Pacific to Atlantic service, via Panama Canal. 


Sir Henry Drayton suggested that the Management should bring their 
recommendations before the Committee for consideration. 
On motion of Mr. Mackinnon,— 


Resolved,—That Item No. 138 of the Estimates for the Year ending March 
31, 1925, viz. “Loan to Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, 
$900,000.00” be approved. 


Consideration was given to Item No. 137 of the Estimates, viz. “Loans to 
Canadian National Railway Company, $56,000,000.00”, Sir Henry Thornton 
making a statement regarding the purchase of the Scribe Hotel, Paris. 


On motion of Mr. Stork,— 


Resolved,—That Major Bell, Deputy Minister of Railways and Canals, be 
heard regarding the Scribe Hotel purchase. 


Major Bell was called and heard. 


On the completion of Major Bell’s remarks, Sir Henry Thornton was cross- 
examined by Sir Henry Drayton. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.10 p.m. until tomorrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Room 231, House or Commons, 
Fray, 20th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Gauvreau, Harris, Jelliff, 
Kyte, Mackinnon, Milne, Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—11. 
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Hotel Scribe, Paris 


Sir Henry Thornton was further examined respecting the purchase of this 
building. The principal questioners were Sir Henry Drayton, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Kyte and Mr. Stewart (Humboldt). 

The Committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. until Monday next at 10.30 a.m. 


Room 231, House or COMMONS, 
Monpay, 23rd June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the hairman, presiding. 


Present: Messrs, Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Kyte, 
Mackinnon, Milne, Stewart (Humboldt), and Stork—10. 


Hotel Scribe, Paris 


Major Bell, Deputy Minister of Railways and Canals, was recalled and 
examined. Witness retired. 


Canadian National Railway System—Annual Report 


This report for the year ending December 31, 1923, was considered as to 
the items appearing on page 5 thereof, viz: Mileage, Revenue Expenses. Sir 
Henry Thornton was heard. The decrease of revenue for mail service was attrib- 
uted to a re-arrangement of rates. In considering “ Maintenance of Way and 
Structures,” Sir Henry Thornton outlined the steps taken to effect the indicated 
decrease in cost. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m., until tomorrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Room 231, House or Commons, 
Turspay, 24th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Harris, 
Jelliff, Kyte, Mackinnon, Milne, Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—12. 


Hotel Scribz, Paris 


Major Bell was recalled and questioned, after which he retired. 


Mr. Gerald Ruel, Vice-President and General Counsel for Canadian National 
Railways, was called and heard. He was questioned by Sir Henry Drayton, 
and subsequently by Mr. Kyte and Mr. Mackinnon. In the course of Sir Henry 
Drayton’s questioning of the witness, reference was made to the Home Bank, 
which, Mr. Kyte taking exception, was ruled out of order. 
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Prince Rupert B.C. Lots 


Mr. Ruel was questioned by Mr. Kyte respecting the sale of Prince Rupert 
lots owned by Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. Ruel retired. 
Conservative Caucus 


At 12.12 p.m. Sir Henry Drayton reminded the Committee that a Conser- 
vative caucus was scheduled for 11.30 a.m. today. The Committee, accordingly, 
adjourned until tomorrow at 10.30 a.m 


Room 429, House or COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, 25th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Jones, Gauvreau, Graham, 
Harris, Jelliff, Kyte, Mackinnon, Milne, Robichaud, Stewart (Humboldt), 
Stork—14. 

Railway Operating Expenses 

Two officials of the Canadian National Railways, Mr. R. A. C. Henry, 
Director Bureau of Economics, and Mr. C. B. Brown, Chief Engineer Operation 
Department were called and questioned. 

Witnesses stood aside. 

Hotel Scribe, Paris 


Sir Henry Drayton having arrived, Mr. Pratt, of Paris, France, was, on 
motion of Mr. Kyte, called and examined. 

Mr. Pratt retired. 

Senator Wilson, on motion of Mr. Mackinnon, was called and examined. 

Senator Wilson retired. 


Railway Operating Expenses 


Messrs. Henry and Brown were recalled. Further examination was made 
of the Annual Report for the year ending December 31st, 1923, after which the 
witnesses retired. 

Report of the Committee 


A discussion took place respecting the recommendations which should be 
included in the Committee’s report to the House. It was suggested that the 
executive officers of the Canadian National Railways should first submit to 
the Committee a draft report of recommendations, which might assist the 
Committee in arriving at conclusions. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until tomorrow at 10.30 a.m. 
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Room 116, House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, 26th June, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 
Present: Messrs. Euler, Gauvreau, Graham, Harris, Jelliff, Kyte, Mackinnon, 
Milne, Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—10. 


Routing of Canadian Mail Traffic 


Consequent on the President of the Canadian National Railways having 
stated at a previous meeting of the Committee that that company was not 
receiving a fair share of postal transportation business, and on motion of Mr. 
Graham,— 

Mr. R. L. Fairbairn, Manager of the Postal Service Bureau, was called and 
examined. 

Mr. Fairbairn showed that the routes served by the Canadian National 
Railways would have an improved mail service if some of the existing postal 
transportation agreements with the Canadian Pacific Railway were transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. Financially, the unfairness of the present 
arrangements towards the Canadian National Railways was also demonstrated. 

The witness submited a statement containing observations regarding the 
existing mail service and recommendations for the improvement thereof. 


Mr. Fairbairn retired. 


Canadian National Railways—Annual Report 


Major Bell and Messrs. Brown, Henry and Cooper were in attendance, 
and answered questions relative to Railway Operating Revenues, Railway 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance of Way and Structures, Traffic Expenses and 
Transportation Rail Line, also Miscellaneous Operations, as embodied in pages 
18 to 22. 


Motion for Leave to Sit while House Sitting 


On motion of Mr. Stork,— 
Resolved,—That leave be asked to sit while the House is in session. 
The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until tomorrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Room 231, House or Commons, 
Fripay, June 27, 1924. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Harris, Kyte, Jelliff, Jones 
Mackinnon, Milne, Stewart (Humboldt).—10. 
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Radio Equipment 


Mr. W. D. Robb, Vice-President of Insurance, Colonization, etc., Cana- 
dian National Railways, was called, heard and questioned regarding radio equip- 
ment. 

Immigration 


Mr. W. D. Robb was questioned with respect to immigration activities. 

Mr. C. Price-Green, Commissioner of Colonization, under Mr. Robb, was 
called and questioned regarding immigration. 

Group settlement of immigrants was discussed, also the financial advantage 
to be derived by co-ordination of effort on the part of the Government, the 
Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the British Gov- 
ernment and the Bankers’ Association, in the matter of securing and helping 
immigrants. 

Messrs. Robb and Price-Green retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until 3.30 p.m. to-day. 


The Committee reassembled at 3.30 p.m. 


Electrified Lines 


Mr. R. A. C. Henry was recalled and indicated the ramifications of elec- 
trified lines owned by the Canadian National Railways after which he was 
questioned. 

Sir Henry Thornton made some observations in furtherance of Mr. Henry’s 
remarks. 

Mr. Henry retired. 

Salaries of Officials 


Mr. Stewart (Humboldt) asked Sir Henry Thornton for a statement 
respecting Items Nos. 451 and 452, viz. salaries and expenses of general officers 
and of clerks and attendants, the figures against these items seeming to indi- 
cate that increases in salaries given to high paid officials were greater pro- 
portionately than those given to the lower grades. A satisfactory explanation 
was made. 

Law Expenses (Item No. 454) Pensions (Item No. 457) and Insurance 
(Item No. 455) were discussed and explained. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 p.m. until Monday next, at 11 a.m. 


Room 231, House or Commons, 
Monpay, June 30, 1924. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Drayton, Drummond, Euler, Graham, Jones, Kyte, Milne, 
Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—9. 
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Canadian National Railways—Annual Report 
Advertising 


Sir Henry Thornton reviewed the expenses incurred and commented thereon. 


Estimates 


The following items were considered: —110—Branch Lines, $97,125; 116— 
Fort Nelson Terminals, Hudson Bay, Revote, $10,000; 137—Loans to Canadian 


National Railway Company, $56,000,000. : 
Sir Henry Thornton and Messrs. Brown and Henry answered auestions 


On motion of Mr. Kyte, 
Resolved, That Item No. 137 be approved. 


Printing of Evidence 


Discussion took place as to which parts of the evidence taken should be 
printed. ; l 

Mr. Kyte moved that the evidence respecting the Hotel Scribe, Paris, be 
printed. 

Mr. Stork moved that the evidence respecting the Hudson Bay Railway 
(Item 116), taken to-day, be printed. 

Sir Henry Drayton moved in amendment that all the evidence taken be 
printed. 

Hon. Mr. Graham thought the action of the Committee might be miscon- 
strued if only parts of the evidence were printed. 

Mr. Kyte withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Stork withdrew his motion. 

Sir Henry Drayton’s motion carried. 


Report of the Committee 


On motion of Hon. Mr. Graham, — 


Resolved, That the Chairman appoint a sub-committee to confer with 
officials of the Canadian National Railways respecting the drafting of a report 
for presentation to the House, said sub-committee to report back to the Com- 
mittee. 


Sir Henry Thornton expressed his appreciation for the assistance received 
as a result of the sittings of the Committee. The Chairman reciprocated, 
thanking Sir Henry and his officials for their frankness. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


Room 429, House or Commons, 
Tuourspay, 3rd July, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Present:—Messrs. Drummond, Euler, Harris, Jelliff, Macki i 
Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—8. bieda Hawa 
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CONSIDERATION OF REPORT FOR PRESENTATION TO HOUSE 
Merchant Marine 


The report submitted by the sub-committee respecting the Merchant Marine 
was read by the Chairman, and several slight changes were made and agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Mackinnon, — 


Resolved,—That the report of the sub-committee as amended be the 
report of the Committee respecting the Merchant Marine. 
Proceedings in Journals of House 
On motion of Mr. Stewart (Humboldt) = 


Resolved,—That the Committee recommend that the proceedings of 
the Committee and evidence taken be printed as an appendix to the 
Journals of the House. 


The Committee adjourned at 11 a.m. and will meet again at the call of 
the Chair. 


Room 231, House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, 9th July, 1924. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 
Present:—Messrs. Drummond, Euler, Harris, Jelliff, Jones, Mackinnon, 
Milne, Stewart (Humboldt)—8. 
CONSIDERATION OF REPORT FOR PRESENTATION TO HOUSE 
Canadian National Railways 


The report of the sub-committee was presented by the Chairman and was 
considered, deletions and additions being made. 
The report, as amended, will be further considered. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. until to-morrow at 10.30 a.m. 


Room 424, House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, 10th July, 1924. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 
Present:—Messrs. Drummond, Euler, Graham, Jelliff, Mackinnon, Milne, 
Stewart (Humboldt), Stork—8. 
CONSIDERATION OF REPORT FOR PRESENTATION TO HOUSE 
Canadian National Railways 


The report submited by the sub-committee was further considered. amended, 
and adopted as amended as the report of the Committee. 

The Committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


COMMITTEE Room 268, 
House or COMMONS, 
Turspay, June 17, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met 
at 11.00 o’clock a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 


Sir Henry THORNTON called and examined. 
(Verbatim report was commenced at 11.80 a.m.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Sir Henry, what is the amount of the charter No. 157?—A. These are 
what you might call earnings of vessels leasing them for service to others. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. It would be on the Great Lakes?—A. Yes, or for odd trips, or anything 
of that sort, that is not a specific route. That would include the Great Lake 
service. 


By the Chairman: 


Q@: Did that pay? Was th aH remunerative? 
larger proposition, and was profitable. 


A. Well, it is part of this 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What other points did these charters go to, Sir Henry?—A. Well, pulp- 
wood from the St. Lawrence points, for instance. 


By Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): 


Q. Could you just distinguish, Sir Henry, in your figures of profit and loss 
from the grain trade on the Great Lakes and any other charters?—A. I do not 
believe we can separate those. I have not that with me, but perhaps it could 
be separated. 


my Mr Horns. 
Q. That is, separate the pulpwood from the grain trade and the balance 


would be miscellaneous?—A. I can get that in a few minutes, if you will let 
that question stand. 


° 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Will you just give again the figures you have just given to us?—A. 
Wes, ‘sir. 
VOYAGES COMPLETED DURING THE YEAR 


Atlantic 
l Voyages 

United Kingdom and Continent... .. .. .. 514,000 65 
Mies moies Preignt .. .. .. .. .. .. ~. 68,000 30 
MesrimdiesBassengeri soe 0) Aro. 2 uno 153,000 18 
Newvoundiand a. eet. oid eile d 2 oo 04740,000 18 
Pena 9 Pye 1. Os. wee 91,600 14 

145 
Ganer a E fone Te OG. 1) 128,000 157 
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Pacific 
Australias. 2.00.0. 22) ee eee 20000 16 
Orient.. .. BAU a ae e 000 14 
India... -e guggoe Ge ee a er ooo 1 
Goastal.: 980°. a 2 a a rarer 51 
82 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. Do those charters include any charters for the carrying of potatoes to 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick?—A. No, there was one voyage— 
Q. How did you come out on that?—A. I cannot tell you offhand. 


By Wir SS 

Q. Just take up the first item for a moment. Can you distinguish the 
United Kingdom and the Continent as between the Atlantic portion and the 
Pacific portion?—A. Well, we established a route from Vancouver through the 
Panama Canal late last year largely for grain. That is a route from Van- 
couver to Liverpool or United Kingdom points, but none of these voyages were 
completed within the year. While mention is made of these services, the 
financial result from these voyages are not included in last year’s report, 
but there is no reason why we could not give you a statement of how these 
voyages worked out, although it is not in last year’s report. Generally speak- 
ing, they were pretty satisfactory. I cannot give you the exact figures, but the 
service is a service of considerable promise, 

Q. Then the 65 voyages are purely Atlantic?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many of them went from Montreal, how many from Quebec and 
how many from Halifax?—A. There are two classes of services; in the services 
to the United Kingdom there were services to London, Antwerp, and to Cardiff 
and Swansea and to Liverpool. These were the three. Now, I cannot tell you 
offhand the segregation of each one of those services, but if you want it we 
can get it. 

Q. Where did they originate? Montreal?—A. Well, I suppose most of 
them did originate in Montreal. Of course, it was Montreal in the summer, 
although some called at Quebec and some at St. Johns and Halifax. I have 
not that data with me, but it can be obtained 

Q. Generally speaking, it was Montreal when the season was opened?—A. 
Yes, that is right. 

Q. There is no real change in the policy of the Canadian Merchant Marine 
to try to make full cargoes in Quebec?—A. Try to make full cargoes? 

Q. Yes?—A. We try to make a full cargo from any place. Any place 
we can get one, it is profitable to do it. I do not think there has been any 
effort to single out any particular port and force a full cargo from that port. 
We have taken traffic where we could find it, and if, of course, we could get 
a full cargo from any particular port, that would be the thing we would go 
after, because that is obviously the most profitable. 

Q. Then the calls at Quebec would not be very profitable?—A. No, yous 
ee a certain amount of time, you know, and it would not be very profitable, 

Q. Practically every one of these voyages in the summer had to come to 
Montreal to get the cargo?—A. That is the ultimate port, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. I think Mr. Harris and I are perhaps thinking along the same line. Is an 
effort being made or would it be successful, or has it been tried, to bring cattle 


directly from the west to Quebec and ship them from there instead of from 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Montreal?—A. That, of course, is a very profitable proposition and one which 
enables us to put more traffic on the Transcontinental, where it is badly needed, 
and gives us a full cargo from Quebec. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you carry wheat in the same way in the winter months?— 
A. There were four sets of voyages of cattle from Quebec. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I wonder if we could get an analysis of those voyages?—A. A financial 
aspect? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): 


Q. You were speaking of full cargoes?—A. You cannot load the space up 
entirely with cattle, because the boat fittings do not permit, but all the cattle- 
carrying space available on these vessels was filled with cattle, and then there 
was other cargo put in the ship at points where you could not put cattle. 

By Mr. Harris: 

Q. Do I understand that these four vessels loaded their full cargo at 
Quebec, and did not go to Montreal?—A. They went to Montreal and picked 
up a general cargo, and then picked up a cattle cargo at Quebec. 

Q. That would not be a very profitable business?—A. You cannot answer 
that question by saying it would not be profitable. I think, taking it as a 
whole, and considering the interest of the railway and the interest of the 
Merchant Marine, it would be a desirable thing to do. 


By Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): 

Q. You would say, Sir Henry, that it would be more profitable if the 
cargo of cattle could be obtained at Quebec?—A. Obviously. You do not 
want to travel any more miles with your ship than you have to, and you want 
to get as much of your cargo at one spot as you can. If you can get a full 
cargo at one port it is the thing to do. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Would your records show how many cargoes of cattle were loaded at 
Montreal?—A. Six. 


By Mr. Stork: 


Q. What is the last shipment of cattle from Quebec to England?—A. That 
was in October. 


By Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): 
Q. What cargo can the Merchant Marine vessels carry besides cattle?— 
A. Grain, lumber, grain-products, automobiles and accessories, dairy products, 
hay, iron and steel, bricks, slag, sand—practically anything. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you carry any grain from Quebec which comes via the National to 
Quebec?—A. For the United Kingdom? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, not from Quebec, we do not. Grain that we carry comes 
entirely from Montreal. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. I think it would save discussion if you prepared a financial return 
from these cattle voyages——A. If I might make a suggestion; what you 
would probably like to do is to pick out a typical voyage with respect to cattle, 
or with respect to grain, or something of that sort? 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Q. But suppose we had these four from Quebec?—A. If you would not 
mind limiting your requests, as far as possible, to those for specific informa- 
tion in regard to typical cases, it will simplify the work a great deal. What 
you want to particularly know is how this cattle proposition works out? 

Q. Yes?—A. We can take these four voyages from Quebec and give you 
the consist of the vessels, the number of head of cattle and other commodities, 
the gross revenue for each one of these commodities, and the operating expenses 
for each voyage, and depreciation and capital charge, and anything of that 
sort, so you can see how that particular voyage relative to cattle works out, 
and that will be an important thing, because you cannot load your vessel 
entirely with cattle; you have to fill in with other commodities, and that would 
give you a pretty good idea of how the cattle proposition works out, although, 
in general, I can tell you the expense of handling cattle per head on the voyage. 

Q. What would your average be— 


By Mr. Harris: 

Q. Before you reach that point there is one important thing in that 
summary. Is it possible to also give us the point of origin of the different 
commodities? For instance, you mentioned hay—?—A. I think I could. 

Q. Not necessarily the exact point, but approximately; say, Central Quebec? 
—A. I think we could as regards the grain and cattle, but there might be some 
miscellaneous shipments that would not be worth while hunting down. You 
might get a package from Hamilton, or one from Toronto, which would not 
amount to anything. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You could pick out a voyage where the cargo consisted very largely 
of grain and cattle—the two combined—and give us some figures on that?— 
A. I think these voyages we are talking about will do that. 

Q. If there is one, it will be satisfactory—if there is one where the balance 
of the cargo over cattle is grain, it would be satisfactory?—A. In other words, 
you mould like a voyage in which, say, 75 per cent of the cargo was cattle and 
grain? 

Q. Were the full complement of cattle?—A. These voyages were all with 
a full complement of cattle. 

Q. And as large a percentage of grain as you ever carried?—A. It may be 
that it will work out—that one or more of these voyages will work out and 
give you what you want, but if we have not got it, we cannot produce it; if we 
wave not a voyage in which there is a large amount of grain plus the cattle we 
cannot get it, but these were the only voyages made of that character ‘and 
we es be able i reveal the information you want. : 

. You mean there were only voyages from Montr j i 
een a cattle—A. I think there tox, SIX e m 
. I think it more probable that the grain complem 
at Montreal rather than at Quebec?—A. T Let K ta 
voyages from Quebec and the six from Montreal. That will surely give you 
what you want, because there is not anything else. ae 


By Mr. Jellif: 


Q. In that statement you indicate the cost of fitti | 
ects co ee a E st ol fitting the vessel for carry- 

Q. I understand that is quite an item of ex 2 i i 
g pense?—A. Th 
interest you. I think I have got that. I can give you the total oo sd eh. 
cattle. I think you will find this interesting. The following stat F 
ae what : es i pay cattle. Erection of fittings; that. is ore 
o put in specia ings for handling cattle; you have to hi ae 

(Sir Henry Thornton.] aes A 
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and manicures and things of that kind according to the various boards of 
Elke, so you have to have special fittings. That amounts to $7,000 per 
ship. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is that a permanent fitting?—A. No, it is permanent as long as it lasts, 
but it is not an integral part of the ship. 

Q. You will likely use it for more than one voyage?—A. Yes. It costs 
$7,000, and if you capitalize that at 54 per cent interest, that amounts to $385, 
and we had six voyages with this particular ship, which brings it down to 
$64 per voyage for that item. We assume the fittings would last ten years 
unless removed or destroyed, and it works down to $117 per voyage. Then 
there are certain small repairs which have to be made from time to time to 
the fittings, and that runs about $50. Part of the fittings might be carried 
away by heavy seas, and have to be renewed. Then we are obliged to provide 
cattle attendants, victualling, and so forth; we have one veterinary, and a 
foreman and nine men. That works down to $330 per voyage. Then there 
are certain losses to equipment, dishes and so forth, which are used for the 
attendants. That is a small item; only $25 per voyage. On the average it 
costs $325 to load the cattle per voyage— 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. Does that include the unloading?—A. No, that is only the loading. 
There is an extra expense incurred in discharging cattle at Cardiff, that is, 
pilotage, dock dues, towage, boating, cleaning ship and things of that sort, 
which works down to $427 per voyage. I will give you the details of that— 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. With regard to that loading charge; at Montreal I understand there is 
a double loading; you have to load into the cars, unload the cars at the docks, 
and reload into the vessel?—A. That includes everything in the way of loading. 
At Cardiff and United Kingdom ports it takes about a day to disinfect and 
clean out a ship after arrival, therefore you have to wait after you discharge 
the cargo. That is an additional $400. Then, we have to carry cattle feed, 
which comes to about 10,000 cubic feet. This means there is that much cargo 
space which is not occupied for cargo, and upon which there is no charge. — If 
we did not use that cargo space for that purpose we could use it for other 
cargo, so you have to charge up the loss against that, which is $700 per voyage. 
This is an interesting point. If we did not carry cattle on these ships we could 
use that space for more remunerative traffic, traffic which would pay us more 
than the cattle; therefore, we are justified in charging against the cost of 
carrying the cattle, the loss of revenue which we would receive had we handled 
more remunerative traffic. That comes to $1,485 net loss per cargo. 


By Mr. Harris: 
Q. Would lumber be more remunerative?—A. The average rate we would 
get would be $8 per ton for general cargo as compared with the revenue from 
cattle, which is considerably less. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have no difficulty, have you, in securing a more remunerative 
business?—A. No. I was doubtful about that myself. When I examined this 
I thought at first it would not be fair to include this item precisely as it is put 
down there, but on going into the matter, I found that without doubt the same 
space would invariably have been occupied by traffic cargo which would have 
paid us at the rate of $8 per ton, and be a more remunerative cargo because 


it would not have to be fed, and attended and looked after on the way over. 
: [Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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That is really a large item of expense in handling cattle. When you put a 
general cargo shipment aboard a boat it is there, and you do not have to bother 
about it until you get to its destination, but when you have cattle, they require 
constant attention all the way over; they have to be fed and watered, and, if 
sick, have to be cared for, and all that sort of thing. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. What is the general cost of loading and unloading a general cargo as 
against a cattle cargo?—A. Well, it is somewhat more expensive, because a 
steer has his own means of propulsion. 

Q. Is there any credit in that statement on that score?—A. We have 
made a credit of $875. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why not carry the more remunerative cargo?—A. The answer is this; 
if you are in the transportation business you cannot refuse to handle certain 
classes of traffic. In other words, a transportation company, whether it be a 
steamship company or a railway company, cannot entirely pick and choose 
the most remunerative traffic. You perform a general transportation service, 
and while, within certain limitations, you may be able to pick and choose with 
respect to the remunerative qualities of the traffic, you have got to take more 
or less what comes. 

Q. You have to give a service to everbody?—A. Yes. It is like a man 
running a department store. You go in there and expect to buy pins and are 
irritated and annoyed if you do not get pins. Maybe he does not make a penny 
on pins, but he has to carry pins in his stock for the benefit of his clientele, 
and what he loses on pins he makes up on silks and neckties and things of that 
sort, so you cannot entirely choose the most remunerative traffic and reject 
the other, particularly in our case in handling a traffic like cattle which is so 
important, not only to the western farmers, but also to the Dominion as a 
whole. We cannot refuse to handle that traffic in preference to some more 
remunerative traffic. 

Q. You take all that is offered—A. Well, substantially so. Of course, on 
the other hand, you have to consider this. Our ships are not particularly well 
adapted for the handling of cattle; they were not built for that purpose. This 
is not in criticism of the ships, but when they were built the traffic was not 
anticipated. Probably, if we were going to build new ships which would be 
exclusively used for the handling of cattle, we could build a more profitable 
ship, a ship that would enable us to carry more cattle at less expense, and 
handle it better. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. For example, the Atlantic Transport makes more money on their cattle 
than we do?—A. I suppose they do. A very outstanding example of special 
types of ships for special cargoes is in the carrying of coal on the Great Lakes. 
They are specially designed for the purpose, and nowhere in the world is such 
a large tonnage handled, loaded and discharged, at such low cost, than is coal 
on the Great Lakes. It is almost phenomenal what can be done. 


By Mos Harris. 


Q. Is it not a fact that cattle can be loaded at Quebec easier than at 
Montreal?—A. There is practically no difference. 

Q. Perhaps you can amplify that a little. As I understand it, cattle have 
to be loaded on to cars at Montreal and then reloaded again—a double handling; 
whereas, in Quebec we know the car is put right alongside of the loading dock? 
—A. That is a detail, and I would not care to take the responsibility for 


answering that. Perhaps Mr, Doherty can answer that better than I can 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] è 
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Mr. J. P. DomrrTY: In saying that Quebec and Montreal are practically 
the same, I am speaking solely from the steamship standpoint, where the cattle 
are delivered alongside the steamer. If you take into consideration the reload- 
ing at the stockyards in Point St. Charles, and the switching to the railroad 
and discharging again, the cost is more. 

Mr. Stewart: I was asking if that transfer is charged in this $325? 

Mr. Douerty: I think Sir Henry was speaking from the steamship angle 
of the situation only, and did not have in mind the operation of the railway to 
bring these cattle on to the docks at Montreal. 

Mr. Stewart: You think his answer should be modified? 

The Witness: It depends on what you mean by “loading.” If you mean 
simply, the operation of putting the cattle aboard from the dock, it is one 
thing, but if you mean getting the cattle from the stockyards on to the ship, 
that is another thing. 


By Mr. Forrester: 

Q. The charge is lower from the cattle yard to the dock?—A. I was draw- 
ing a sharp line of demarkation right at the dock. I did not mean to lead you 
astray. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You were dealing with steamships, of course. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. With regard to this cargo which you say could be placed in the space 
occupied by cattle; do you mean that is a loss to the Merchant Marine, or is 
all that is offered carried by another boat?—A. What I mean to say is this: 
If the cattle were not carried on a particular vessel, that space would be used 
and could be used for a more remunerative traffic. Have I made that clear. 

Q. That does not quite answer the question. Do you sacrifice that cargo 
or carry it in another vessel?—A. That I think is asking me to go rather far 
afield. We might lose on account of carrying cattle, let us say, a certain number 
of tons of more remunerative traffic. I cannot answer as to whether that would 
move in some other vessel, or whether it would not. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. It would depend whether the owner wanted to get it across or not?—A. 


I suppose so. 
Q. If he were altruistic enough and wanted to keep everything for the 
= Merchant Marine, he would hold it—A. The chances are he would. 


By Mr. Stewart: 
Q. The point is, if it goes to some other vessel you do not lose the profit— 
A. In the aggregate you are right in that, but the only way I could answer your 
question is by saying that we lose that much cargo. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. You have to take each ship by itself?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Stork: 
Q. When did the last cargo of cattle leave Quebec?—A. Last October. 
Q. What is the reason the shipments have been discontinued?—A. They 
were discontinued during the winter time on account of navigation being closed. 
We have resumed now. There has been one shipment this spring. 
Q. The Quebec people expected a great deal from that service. There was 
a large parliamentary delegation went down about a year ago to attend the 


loading of the first ship. They were oe because it meant traffic for our 
(Sir Henry Thornton I 
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own ships and for our own railway?—A. From the railway point of view that 
is useful traffic, because it provides tonnage at points where we need it, that 
is to say, the Transcontinental from Winnipeg to Quebec. That is sparse in 
traffic, and it is a part of the railroad upon which I would like to build up 
traffic. 

Q. Is the cattle disease which has been prevalent in England, a cause of the 
interruption of the shipment of cattle from Canada to the Old Country?—A. 
I suppose to a certain extent, it was. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: It closed some of the ports last year. 

The Witness: I think all of the ports were closed for a time, excepting 


Dundee. 


By Mr. Harris: 

Q. One further question in regard to these fittings. You mentioned $7,000 
being the capital required to pay for fitting up a vessel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did that include the whole cost of changing them into vessels suitable 
for carrying cattle?—A. That includes the entire amount of money which we 
had to spend on the ships to make them suitable and available for handling 
cattle. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You mean $7,000 capitalized?—A. No, it cost $7,000 per ship. We 
charged an item into our expenses of 54 per cent per annum on $7,000. 

Q. That is the capital charge?—A. The capital charge is $7,000 but only 
54 per cent per annum enters into the item. 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Harris was under the impression that $7,000 
was the interest— 

Mr. Harris: No, Mr. Chairman— 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, that is the capital amount. 


By Mr. Stewart: 
Q. You made a depreciation over 10 years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. It is generally thought by the public that the cattle carried on the upper 
deck 1s using space that would not be used in any other way. That is nop 
right, is it?—A. In preparing this statement we only charged against this cattle 
proposition that part of the space which would be available for other cargo. I 
do not know how much of that— 


Mr. Douerty: Just the under-decks. 


By Mir. velar; 
Q. What do you do with the fittings on th ip? 
tear out any of this stuff?—A. No. So eR Dae Ge aaa 
Q. That does not cause you any additional expense?—A. No. Now, to go 
on with these various items of expense. Simmered down it amounts to this; 
it makes the cost, of carriage per head $17.48, and the revenue per head at the 
present rate is $20, leaving a profit to the company of $2.52 per head. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Does that include all the items you have mentioned?—_A. Yes. 
Q. And does that include a fair proportion of the fuel and other expenses 
of the voyage?—A. No, it is the bare cost of handling the cattle. We have 


aoe Guanes anything for operating the ships against these cattle. Perhaps we 


"Sir Hent Thornton? ° 
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Q. It really puts itself in this position, that the difference between $17.48 


and $20 will apply on the general cost of running the boat?—A. That is it. 


Q. And you fnd out afterwards whether you have made a profit or a loss? 
—A. It does not require a very wide flight of the imagination to see what 
happens, especially if you charged interest on the cost of the vessel. While 
I do not want anything that I say to be misinterpreted as an effort in the 
direction of propaganda for increasing cattle receipts, at the same time, gener- 
ally speaking, $20 per head on cattle to the United Kingdom is not considered 
a high charge in the shipping world. 

Q. Have you any idea, Sir Henry, what it would really mean if we had 
boats of the type of the Atlantic Transport—special cattle boats?—A. I cannot 
say. 

Q. That has been one of the most remunerative lines of the International? 
—A. I think the best way to get at that would be to see if we could not get 
their figures. 

Q. What do they carry cattle for?—A. The rate has been practically the 
same as ours during the past year. There have been one or two instances where 
lower rates have been taken in times of stress, but the rate has usually been 
the same as our own—$20. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What is the tonnage of these vessels of this cattle transport?—A. 8,400 
tons, and those would be the only ones that would be at all suitable for this class 
of traffic. 


By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. How many head of cattle do you carry on a boat?—A. 233. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. I suppose that type of boat is the most successful in the cattle trade? 
—A. I think there is no doubt about that. 

Q. This runs from 13,000 to 15,000 tons?—A. I don’t think they are going 
over that. You see, there is not much difference between water transport and 
rail transport. The maximum of economy in rail transport comes when you 
have the maximum number of tons of revenue freight behind a locomotive; 
the maximum economy in ocean transport comes when you have the maximum 
of cargo per horse power of engine capacity. It is a simple problem of filling 


your vehicle to its maximum. Your maximum economy in passenger traffic 


comes when you fill the train. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Have you finished on the cattle business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, while we are on that, I may say that Mr. Sales brought up in the 
House the question of chilled meat. What position is the company in with 
respect to chilled meat? 

Mr. DouHertTy: We have, at the present time, in the United Kingdom 
service four steamers fitted with refrigerators capable of carrying approximately 
10,500 cubic feet of cargo, and we would be in a position to carry chilled meat 
just as we are in a position to carry frozen meat or cool-air meats if chilled beef 
should be offered to us for transportation. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How frequent service could you give? 

Mr. Douerty: We have two steamers in the London service, which would 
make one sailing each month, at the present time. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What would it really mean if you were asked to give 
a weekly service for chilled meat? What extra equipment would you have to 
have? 

[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Mr. Donerty: It would require the transfer of two additional refrigerated 
steamers to the London route, and the withdrawal of them from other routes. 
to which they have been allotted. 

The Witness: What two are they? 

Mr. Douerty: Two in the Cardiff and Swansea service, and two in the 
Australasian trade. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Are they profitable now?—A. At times we get reasonable cargoes, and at, 
other times we do not. 

Q. What is the rate?—A. The rate would be quoted in cents per cwt., $1.50 
or 14c. per pound. 

Q. $1.50?—A. Per cwt. 

Q. How would that work out in relation to the rate on the live animal? 
How docs it compare? What does the average beast weigh dressed?—A. I am 
afraid I am not sufficiently experienced— 

Q. Well, take one weighing about 700 pounds, that would be the average 
beast. What did you say the rate was?—A. $1.50 per cwt. 

Q. That would be a rate of $10.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you would get over practically two carcasses for the cost of one 
steer?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. On the other hand, it is also proven that your rate of $1.50 would be far | 
more remunerative to you than your present rate on live stock?—A. I don’t 
think there is any doubt but what chilled beef would be more remunerative 
traffic than cattle on the hoof, for the reason you lose a good deal of space— 

Q. Put it another way. That rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds is almost the 
maximum rate—that $10.50 for a 700-pound carcass?—A. What do you mean 
by the maximum rate, Sir Henry? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That would be highly remunerative freight traffic?—A. It would be 
very good. 

Q. Highly remunerative?—A. No, I would not cause the thought to be out- 
standing in your mind, because we are getting to-day for frozen boxed meats, 
which would stow 334 per cent more in our chambers, $1.15 per 100 pounds. 

Q. Against $1.50?—A. That is true. But we can carry about 50 tons more 
frozen boxes than we could chilled carcasses in the same place. 

Q. A larger tonnage?—-A. We will say 100 tons chilled against 150 frozen. 

Q. You would have 50 per cent better loading capacity?—A. It makes the 
rate for either commodity practically the same. 

Q. Can you compare that rate with lumber—A. Oh, there is no com- 
parison with lumber. 

Q. Meat is more profitable?—A. Without question. 

Q. So,.if this chilled meat business at the present rate—if you could get 
enough of it, it would be highly remunerative freight?—A. Without question, if 
moving in. large quantities. 

Q. Then you could decrease the rate?—A. No, I would rather think we 
would increase the refrigerating capacity. There you get into a question of 
policy and a question of economics. There is no rule I have ever discovered, 
REDO, formula for determining any freight rate other than how much the traffic 
will bear. 

Q. No, it is not quite that?—A. Well, it is pretty much that. What really 
determines the rate, is what you can get for it. 

Q. What you can make the other fellow pay, and then it is not what you 


make them pay, but what the North Atlantic Conference makes them pay? 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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—A. No. In determining what you are going to make the other fellow pay, 
you have to take into consideration his condition. It would be folly to charge 
a rate which would seriously interfere with the development of his business. 
Sometime you make an almost unremunerative rate for what is called “Infant 
industries.” 

Q. Do you look on this chilled meat industry as an “infant industry?” 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Have you any figures of what you actually carried in chilled meats last 
year? 

-Mr. Douerty: No. 

Sir Henry Drayton: None whatever. 

Mr. DoHeErty: None whatever. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Have the United States a monopoly on that? 

Mr. Douerty: As far as I know there is very little going from the North 


American Continent. I think they are running it more in frozen carcasses. 


Mr. Stewart: This space you are quoting on at this rate is sufficient to 
carry it without crowding? I have understood that is an important condition— 
it must not be packed or crowded? - 

Mr. Douerty: It would be hung. 

The Witness: Here is something that may interest you. With the ex- 
ception of 568 quarters from Canada, the whole of the chilled beef for Great 
Britain was imported from the Argentine, Brazil and Uruguay. The value of 
the contributions to Great Britain were £30,000,000 and represent more than 40 
per cent of the total importations for the year, and Canada supplied a very 


small part, almost a negligible part in the contributions of chilled meats to the 


United Kingdom. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
Q. Our chief competitors would be the Argentine and Brazil? What is the 


distance in miles from the Argentine to London?—A. I should say roughly 


about 6,000 miles. 


Mr. DoHertTy: The fast steamers are making the voyage in approximately 
30 to 35 days. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Is that Argentine or Brazil?—A. That is Buenos Ayres. 
Q. That is a trip of 35 days against a trip of about eight days? 
Mr. Douerty: Yes, approximately. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Do you have eight as against thirty-five? 
Mr. DoHerty: Yes. 
Mr. Forrester: Is that 35 days for the round trip? 
Mr. DOHERTY: No, one way. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. So we have that geographical advantage in connection with a large 
business which we know is carried on profitably, by the farmers of this country? 
We have a geographical advantage of eight to 32, to cut it down a little bit. That 
means we should occupy a position of very great advantage so far as transport 
is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kyte: What is the relative railway haul? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Let us get one thing at a time. 


Mr. Stewart: Where are you getting this “eight” from? 
{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: I am speaking of boats properly equipped. 

The Wrirness: Sir Henry is taking a hypothetical service. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I am taking the same boats they have in Brazil. 
You cannot do business without the proper tools to do business with. 

The Witness: You cannot putt with a brassie. 

Hon. Mr. Gramam: I have known some people to try it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What rate would it take from Buenos Ayres? 

Mr. Douerty: I don’t know that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Could you find that out? 

Mr. Douerty: I don’t know if we could find that out. 

The Witness: I think I could find that out. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You might also find out the particulars as to the 
class of boats. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. I think the statement was made that you could not ship chilled meat 
from the Argentine, that what is called chilled, is really frozen?—A. Chilled. 
I should think you could ship chilled beef from any place to any place, as 
long as you kept it chilled; it would not deteriorate. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have a fancy that some was frozen— 


Mr. Stewart: Our information is that what is called chilled is actually 
frozen. 

The Witness: In whatever way it is handled whether it is chilled or 
frozen would depend upon the character of the vessel— 


Mr. Stewart: If it is frozen, the space required would be much less 
than if chilled. Chilled meat has to be given lots of room so it will not be 
pressed. 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: What is the difference? 


The Witnesss This (indicating) would seem to throw a little light on it:— 


“ The importations into Great Britain for 1923 consisted of 4,600,000 
quarters of chilled beef and 2,637,000 quarters of frozen beef, and with 
the exception of 568 quarters from Canada the whole of the chilled beef 
was imported from the Argentine, Brazil and Uruguay.” 


That would indicate that chilled beef was shipped from South America to 
the United Kingdom. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: Has anybody in Canada seriously tried to do business 
in exporting chilled meat? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes; the experiment was made by one of the Toronto 
packers. He lost money on it because he did not keep it up long enough; he 
did not get the market. He had to sell practically at frozen meat prices, and as 
it is more expensive to handle chilled meat than frozen meat he could not ` 
continue doing business in that way. He could not get the Old Country 
butchers educated. The only possible way to make a success is to stay in the 
market, and have very, very regular shipments. 

_ Hon. Mr. Grauam: I think New Zealand has its own distributors in Great 
Britain—its own stores. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Both New Zealand and Australia. 


„Hon. Mr. Granam: They tell me they not only sent their own meat, but 
their own people to sell it. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: They opened up a couple of retail stores for the 
purpose of getting the English people into the habit of knowing what they had, 
and knowing they could get it regularly. 

The Wirness: What they tried to do—and I happened to be there more 
or less at the time, so I know something about it—was to try to educate the 
English people to eat chilled or frozen beef as compared with the home-grown 
article, and it was a terribly hard business. I think the War taught them a 
great deal. I will tell you what I found in buying meats for our hotels on 
the Great Eastern Railway. We bought Armour’s chilled and frozen meat at 
materially less prices than the home-grown article; so much so, that as a 
measure of economy I abandoned the use of the home-grown article and bought 
the chilled article. There were certain individuals—among others, my old 
Chairman—who said they could tell the difference between home-grown beef 
and chilled beef, but I don’t believe they could. I doubt if anyone could, 
but there was considerable reluctance on the part of the population of the 
United Kingdom to use chilled and frozen meat as compared with their home- 
grown article. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. There is a marked distinction between chilled and frozen beef—A. {í 
am referring to the way it tastes to the palate. I cannot tell the difference. I 
take it that what we are really shooting at is that if proper facilities were 
provided and we addressed ourselves to the effort of properly transporting chilled 
or frozen meats from Canada to the United Kingdom, we could develop an 
industry profitable to the people of Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Grawam: And also for the Merchant Marine? 


The Witness: It is the same thing. It affects the people of Canada either 
way. They can pay money for the deficits in the form of taxes, or give us a 
remunerative rate. I think the sensible thing to do in any traffic is to allow the 
transportation instrument a reasonable profit, so it can stand on its own feet. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. On the other hand you do not want to take out the Treasury of Canada 
a sum to help reduce the deficit?—A. When you get to that point, the thing 
is probably no more important in point of view, because you can do it in two 
ways; you can make the people of Canada pay more taxes to make up the 
deficit, or allow the Merchant Marine or railways a reasonable profit. It ought 
to be ‘possible to avoid both of these difficulties, if there is anything in this 
proposition to develop the transportation instrumentality which will stand on 
its own feet, and at the same time enable the raiser of cattle and makers of 
chilled beef to make a reasonable profit as well. That is the objective we want 
to reach. We do not want to “soak” either one. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. We want that business to grow. We do not want to rob anybody. I 
am sure a very much lower rate could be put in if we had the volume.—A. What 
the transportation companies could do as the volume of business increased, or 
the profits mounted— 

Q. The first thing would be a commodity rate? 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Both ends would be to start small. fi You have to pay certain estab- 
lishing expenses to get a thing going. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Kyte wanted some information— 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Mr, Kyte: , 

Q. How far does that chilled meat have to be hauled to points of shipment in 

the Argentine—how much farther than in Canada?—A. I have not looked it 

up lately, but there lingers in my mind a suspicion, having looked it up once, 

that the rail haul on dressed beef in the Argentine, the haul of the raw material, 

or the rail charge which enters into it, either directly or indirectly, would be less 
in the Argentine, than in Canada. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Alive or dead?—A. You would have to take it both ways, because it 
must be hauled alive, before it can be hauled dead. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is my recollection that as against the average haul 
in this country, or probably 2,400 miles, there would be the haul in South 
America of probably not more than 800 miles. 

The Witness: I think probably that is about right. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is a misty recollection. On the other hand, the 
mileage rate on the railroads is very much less here than it is there. 

The Witness: That is true, and as evidence of that, the Argentine railways 
have paid quite handsomely. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. The Canadian farmer could export a greater mileage at the same rate? 
—A. The same rate in Canada would carry him much further inland. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Is it possible for these 8,400 ton freighters to go to the Great Lakes?— 
A. No, they cannot go through the locks. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. To me transit being an important factor in this chilled meat trade, it 
would seem in our Merchant Marine at the present time we have not the number 
of vessels which would really compete?—A. I should say, generally, we have no ` 
really first-class implements in the way of vessels for handling a business of this 
character. We have something, but it is not like the Transport Company. 

Q. Bearing in mind the 35 days from Buenos Ayres to London, of which 
you spoke, how many days would it take our boats fitted for this service, to 
go from here? 

Mr. Donerty: From 12 to 14 days. 


Sir HENRY Drayton: So even with a slow boat we have a considerable 
advantage in time. 


The Wirness: Excepting this: only a percentage of our boats are equipped 
for this character of service, while the vessels which ply this trade regularly 
are fully refrigerated. I doubt whether the question of speed makes a lot 
of difference. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think it does. It is very important in chilled 
meat; not in frozen, but in chilled it is important. The thing to do with chilled 
meat, Sir Henry, is to try to get your product to the English butcher in the 
same condition, as nearly as possible, with his own meats. You know. in 
England they hang their beef for a pretty long time. The reason they do that 
is because they like it tender, and they have not a very great fluctuation in 
temperature, and that means you cannot have the meat too cold— 

The Witness: I presume that is so. 


Sir HENRY DRAYTON: I presume Mr Chairman if W i 
3 ; : oes s ; e can get something 
worked out in connection with the chilled meat we WO l 
oR S > uld be doing more to 
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put the farmers on their feet in this country than anything else, and the 
addition of one or two boats, or three or four boats, with a real effort to see 
that chilled meat service is continuously available right from the farmers’ 
nearest shipping point— 

The Witness: You will have to bring the packers into that too. The 
farmer produces the raw material, and the packer is really the manufacturer. 


Sir Henry Drayton: They would be glad to come into that. 


The Witness: Does it not come down to this? We have gotten on the 
scent of something that has an economic aspect in its relation to the western 
farmer, in this chilled and frozen meat proposition. That involves rail trans- 
port and ocean transport, production on this side, marketing on the other 
side, and a whole lot of things. Would it be worth while to help to crystallize any 
conclusions which this Committee may express, if we undertook at once an 
economic study of the thing, not only from the steamship point of view, but 
from the point of view of considering competition, markets, etc., because it is 
quite possible this Committee may wish to make some very definite recom- 
mendations with respect to policy, and I do not see how you can do that unless 
some one makes an economic study of the whole position, probably the various 
points which have been touched upon here. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: Transportation would, of course, be a great factor 
insofar as an investigation of the trade is concerned. Do you not think that 
between the Agricultural Committee and the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, they ought to work that out? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would like to see something done. I believe in 
having all your eggs together, in a thing like this, and I think any proper 
traffic man ought to know everything about every business in the country. 
I think that can be done. 

The Witness: I do not want to be so imprudent as to suggest to this 
Committee what they should do or should not do. It was simply a suggestion 
to let me assist you in arriving at some conclusion, 


Sir Henry Drayton: My idea is that you can do it very easily. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Sir Henry, would that imply that if you find it advisable to assist 
the western farmer in the chilled meat business, you would have to construct 
new vessels for that purpose?—A. I think— 

Sir Henry Drayton: I don’t think you could say that at all, because you 
have a movement already of 14 days against 35. 

The Witness: I am only expressing a suspicion. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You are certainly getting a rate which is remunera- 
tive, with small exceptions. 

The Witness: There is no use discussing a transportation subject if there 
are to be external influences which would kill it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We have the Government control, and it should be 
an easy thing to put in a system which would assure our handling this traffic. 

The Witness: We would look at it from two points of view; what could 
be done with what we have, and what more could we do with something 
additional. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: And what would it cost to transfer what we have 
into something more adaptable? 

The Wirness: I think the West India field is the best field we have got. 


{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I notice that practically all of your long distance voyages result in 
losses—A. That is generally explained by the fact that on the long-distance 
hauls we do not get full tonnage both ways; we get it outbound or inbound, 


but not both ways. 
Q. Why are these nine vessels laid up at Halifax and six at Montreal? 


—A. Those are the small vessels, for which we have no traffic. We have sent 
some of these vessels up to the Lakes. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: I think the Committee would like to know if there 
was some way we could serve the public by utilizing these small boats. Even 
if we did not make any profit, if we kept even, we would be giving a service 
to the public, and would be performing a function which we are not doing now. 

The Wirness: We have done the best we could with these small boats, 
but they are not fundamentally profitable boats. 


By the Chairman, 
Q. Do they entail a heavy waste when they are tied up?—A. No; except 
to keep them in condition. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. How large a crew do you have to leave on them?—A. Only a watchman. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I was going to suggest that we are getting along to 
a time when we are trying to do business as rapidly as possible. We have had 
a very instructive open discussion this morning. ‘I have learned a lot of things 
this morning, as I think we all have. If you do not mind, I would suggest we 
meet just as quickly as possible. We do not want to keep Sir Henry here 
when his time is so valuable, and he ought to be out doing our business. 

The witness retired. 

The Committee adjourned. 


CoMMITTEE Room 231, 
House or COMMONS, 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presiding. 
i The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I presume we will con- 
tinue with the evidence of Sir Henry Thornton, which was commenced yester- 
day. 


Sir Henry THORNTON, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I presume that when you refer questions to Mr. Doherty, his answers 
ao the same effect as if coming from you?—A. Yes, that is right. Mr 
oherty is connected with the Marine Department and probably knows 
about some of these things than I do. ; e a 
Hon. Mr. Granam: I think it is only fair to say that Mr AR 
Manager, is in Europe or he would have been here. 3 : p e 
The Witness: Yes. We had to send him to Euro 
1 ; pe to look after some 
h : : : 
i apne matters there of Se ioe importance. That is the reason he is not 
(Sir Henry Thornton.) 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps the first thing the Committee would like 
to have me do would be to answer the questions which were asked yesterday 
for particular information on certain subjects. The Committee will remember 
that yesterday it was requested that statements showing the results of voyages 
of the steamers carrying cattle from Montreal and Quebec for the season of 


- 1923, be furnished, showing the total earnings and expenses, earnings from 


cattle and other principal commodities separately, and earnings on basis of cargo 
consisting of grain and cattle alone; secondly, statement showing details of 
receipts from and estimated out-of-pocket costs chargeable to handling of cattle 
based upon capacity of 233 head; third, results of operation of steamers carry- 
ing grain on Great Lakes and pulpwood from gulf ports; fourth, ocean rates on 
chilled beef 1923, Argentine to United Kingdom, including the type of vessel in 
the trade, speed of vessel, average rail raul in Argentine to ports of export, rail 
rates, and comparative data for Canada. This information is only available 
in parts; fifth, number of Merchant Marine personnel, and, lastly, a descrip- 
tion of the West Indian trade. 

Now, taking the first one. This is a statement showing the result of a 
voyage of a steamer carrying cattle from Montreal for the season of 1923. 
Voyage No. 14, steamship “ Commander,” sailing July 27th— 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Have you any copies of that statement?—A. No, but we would be glad 
to furnish them. 


Hon. Mr. GraHam: The Committee should have a full copy. 


The Witness: I might say that our time was pretty short to get these up, 
and it necessitated telephoning to Montreal, and scratching about considerably. 


Hon. Mr. GraHam: Will not a copy of the proceedings contain this state- 
ment? 


The Wirness: I will give the copy of this to the reporter, who will dupli- 


- cate it, and that will give you what you want. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: I think we should have it done. We ought to have 
copies of this. 

The CHAMAN: There are only three copies of yesterday’s proceedings 
here this morning. I will direct the reporter to get out additional copies, one 
for each member of the Committee — 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I would suggest when we are making these that we 
will have to make a few copies extra so as to give a copy to the Prime Minister, 
to Mr. Meighen, and to Mr. Forke. 

The Witness: I would like to have a copy also, in order to be able to 
check these figures. 

The CuamrMan: There are 15 members of the Committee; will 20 copies 
be enough—or 25? 

Hon. Mr. Gramam: We will have 25, I think, and then there can be no 
question about it. 

The Carman: (To the reporter): Make 25 copies of the proceedings. 

The Witness: I will give a copy of all this to the reporter so it can be 
incorporated in to-day’s proceedings accurately. 

The first was Voyage 14, sailing on July 27th; destination Cardiff; the 
cargo consisted of 216 head of cattle, 167 tons of cheese, 285,788 bushels of 
grain, 215 tons of provisions, and 104 tons of cereals. The gross earnings east- 
bound amounted to $30,554.37, of which $4,320 was earnings from cattle. The 


balance was from all the rest. The financial aspect of that trip was as follows— 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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let me go back a minute; the figure I gave you of $30,555.37, was for the east- ` 


bound trip. Now, the earnings on the westbound trip amounted to $3,314.94. 
That is to say, they were about 75 of the earnings of the eastbound trip, making 
the total earnings for the round trip voyage $33,869.31, because we reckon the 


voyage in round trips. The expenses of the round trip amounted to $38,450.63, 


or a deficit on the round trip voyage of $4,581 .32. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does that include everything?—A.. No; that includes simply the run- 
ning expenses, nothing for depreciation or capital charges. It included insur- 
ance. It included what you might call the out-of-pocket expenses. That would 
be for a mixed cargo of cattle and general commodities—fairly typical. 

Voyage No. 15: Steamship “Commander” sailing September 24th, also 
destined to Cardiff. That ship carried 150 head of cattle, from which the 
revenue was $2,700. The total revenue eastbound was $20,336.98; westbound 
the cargo only brought in a revenue of $266.59; the total revenue of the round 
trip voyage were $20,603.57, and the expenses $33,175.91, leaving a deficit of 
$12,572.34. It is only proper to say in this connection that on that voyage 
there was nothing like a full cargo; we could not get a full cargo eastbound 
and there was practically nothing westbound. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Was cattle carried at less than the regular rate?—-A. There were some 
cattle that were carried at 10 per cent less than the going rate. 

Mr. Douerry: Fat cattle weighing in excess of 1,000 pounds was carried 
at the $20 rate; cattle weighing less than 1,000 pounds, which we call “stockers” 
took a rate 10 per cent less than $20, which was $18. 

The Witness: Stockers are cattle to be fattened on the other side. 


Mr. Douerty: We can stow five stockers in space provided for four ordin- 
ary cattle. 


The Witness: You cannot draw a fair conclusion from that voyage 
because the circumstances were such that there was a partial cargo eastbound. 
and practically nothing westbound. 

Voyage No. 16, the steamship “Commander,” sailing November 17th, des- 
tination Dundee. That ship carried 272 head of cattle on which the earnings 
were $6,800, and, like the other voyages, various other commodities consisting 
of grain, lumber and provisions, and some nickel oxide. The gross earnings 
eastbound were $38,132.74, and westbound $1,061.38, or a total of $39,194.12. 
ae expenses were $37,841.97, leaving a surplus on that voyage of 


By Mr. MacKinnon: 


Q. Was that to Scotland?—A. That was to Dundee. I suppose we made 


money because it went to Scotland. 
By Mr. Stork: 
Q. Is that the only voyage in 1923 which showed a surplus?—A. No, there 
was a better one than that. 
By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Did it have a larger westbound cargo?—A. No. The earnings eastb 

. ? ; : ound 
were $38,132.74, and the westbound earnings were $1,061.38. Yous the dis- 
tinguishing feature of all these voyages is the very small westbound cargo. 


By Mr. MacKinnon: 


Q. What was the nature of the freight westbound?—A. Tin- 
rule, from Bristol Channel points. : -Min plata I 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Mr. Harms: 

Q. Did that have its full complement of cattle?—A.I should say, yes. 
That is as many as you could get on—272. You ordinarily figure on about 235. 

Mr. Douerty: That is for fat cattle; for stockers we can accomodate 270 
to 275. 

The Witness: That would be a full cargo of cattle. 

Voyage No. 13; steamship “Mariner,” sailing July 13th, destined to Cardiff 
with 216 head of cattle, which brought us $4,320; the gross earnings for the 
round trip voyage were $37,222.81, and the expenses were $39,516.33, leaving 
a deficit of $2,293,52. 

Here is the best voyage we had, the steamship “Mariner” again, sailing on 
November 9th, destined again to Dundee. The ship on that voyage carried 271 
head of cattle, from which the enarings were $6,775; the total earnings for the 
round trip voyage were $41,512.98, and the expenses were $38,796.27, leaving 
a surplus of $2,716.71. We considered that a very good voyage? 

Mr. DoHerty: ‘That was a reasonably good voyage, sir. 

Mr. Stewart: The rate there must have been over $20. 


Mr. Dowerty: $25; a special rate made for the carriage of cattle to 
Dundee. 


Mr. Stewart: Where does the rate of $20 apply to? 

Mr. Dourrty: To the west coast ports, Liverpool, Glasgow and Exniouth. 

The Witness: Dundee is on the North Sea side, which involves going 
around through the Channel and is a longer voyage. 


Those represent the particulars of the four voyages to which reference 
was made yesterday, as from Montreal. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 


Q. There was a question asked in regard to chilled beef?—A. I have some 
particulars here of voyages from Quebec. There were four, I think, from Quebec. 

The steamer Leader, Voyage No. 8, with 210 head of cattle. The earn- 
ings on the cattle were $4,200. The destination of the steamer was Cardiff. 
The gross earnings for the round trip voyage were $35,780.03, and the expenses, 
$40,260.27, leaving a deficit of $4,480.24. 


By Mr. Harris: 
` Q. That is at the $20 rate?—A. I suppose it would be about that. 


By Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Was there any grain in that cargo?—A. Yes, 220,294 bushels of grain; 
86 tons of lumber, 132 tons of nickel oxide, 161 tons of provisions and 46 tons 
of phosphorous. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. How near a full cargo was that?—A. That would be within 10 per cent 
of a ful! cargo. 

Mr. Douerty: Absolutely a full cargo. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is a bad result for a full cargo. 

The Witness: There are two things to be considered in that. It is diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions from those voyages unless you know all the details in 
connection with them. That voyage took 55 days, as against an average of 


‘somewhere around 41 days. (To Mr. Doherty) Why did it take so long? 


Mr. Douerty: The strike conditions in Cardiff. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You had to include the strike expenses in that?—A. Yes, and the 
expenses of the crew, delays, and all that. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. What I do not understand, Sir Henry, is this: Is not the cargo that 
you take to Cardiff stockers? 
Mr. Harris: Not with 210 cattle. 
Mr. Donerty: Not always; it is, sometimes; sometimes not; sometimes 
one, sometimes the other, and sometimes a combination of the two. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. Can you get an analysis of this particular trip?—A. Yes. I was explain- 
ing that we had to add to that the expenses for the delay at Cardiff first, and 
the other was that again there was nothing like a full cargo westbound. The 
earnings westbound were only $8,826.62, as compared with earnings of $26,953.41, 
eastbound. The expenses would include a delay of about 15 days at Cardiff 
on account of the strike. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. And the rate there, I gather, is the same rate as applies from Montreal? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. No difference in the rate from Quebec than from Montreal?—A. The 
same rate, yes. i 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You have no figures that would show us what difference it would have 
made on the voyage had a full cargo been taken on at Quebec? I take it all 
of the cargo excepting cattle was taken on at Montreal?—A. Those steamers 
started at Montreal and stopped at Quebec for cattle. It would be pretty 
difficult to get at that. 

Mr. Harris: There would be one day, practically, would there not? . = 

Mr. Douerty: We cannot get the general cargo at Quebec. The shippers 
are not prepared to pay the extra costs. Our grain is at Montreal in the ordin- 
ary course, and so is the general cargo. It is shipped via Montreal; there are 
lower railway rates to Montreal than to Quebec, and the ships must go to Mont- 
real for grain and a general cargo. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What disadvantage is there in a vessel having to call at Quebec for 
cattle? Looking at it wholly from the vessel’s standpoint, if it were loaded at 
Montreal with cattle how much would be saved? 


_ Mr. Domem: There would be saved approximately six to eight hours 
in time. That is the length of time consumed in docking the steamer at 
eee rigging the steamer, loading the cattle, unrigging and taking the ship 
out. 


Mr. Stewart: Would six to eight hours cover that? 
Mr. DoHertTy: Yes. We have done it in four hours. 


The Witness (To Mr. Doherty): Could you make an approximation of 
what that would amount to in a lump sum by way of expenses? 


Mr. Donerty: Probably about $500. 
The Witness: I think, Mr. Stewart, that is the real answer you are after. 
Mr. Stewart: Yes, that is what I wanted to get at. 

[Sir Henry Thornton 1 
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The Witnrss: Voyage No. 9, tlic steamer.Leader, sailing August 16th; 
destination Cardiff. It carried 229 head of cattle, with gross earnings of 
$4,580. The total gross earnings from that round trip voyage amounted to 
$38,213.29; expenses were $33,814.90, or a profit of $4,398.39. That ship made 
the round trip voyage in 41 days as compared with 55. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


Q. What figure do you take into account for this delay?—A. Roughly, 
about $500, but that is pretty difficult to do, I should think. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 
Q. What was the destination of that voyage?—A. Cardiff. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. I think it is very important that we ascertain every time from what 
port in Canada the voyage was made?—-A. These voyages are all from Quebec. 
The other lot I gave you just ahead of this were from Montreal. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 
Q. Why should not cattle be sent from Montreal instead of Quebec?— 
A. Well, generally speaking, I think the rail rate to Quebec is preferred by 
the cattle shippers. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. By the western shippers?—A. Yes. I understand they prefer sending 
the cattle to Quebec. It is a preferable arrangement. They come straight 
through on the Transcontinental, and in many ways we prefer it, because, 
as I explained yesterday, it is bringing increased traffic to that part of the 
railway which is sorely in need of traffic. 

Mr. Stewart: The point I was trying to make with regard to the extra 
expense to the vessel was whether that was an offset to the additional revenue 
to the railway— 

The Wirness: There is not a great deal in that for the railroad. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. The shippers made a statement here last year that it meant a loss of 
18 hours going to Quebe, rather than Montreal. One shipper reckoned he saved 
20 per cent shrinkage by going to Quebec.—A. Shrinkage on the stock? 

Q. Yes, that he would save 20 per cent by shipping from Quebec rather 
than Montreal—A. 20 per cent would strike me as being pretty high— 

Mr. Harris: 20 per cent of the shrinkage. 

The Wirness: Oh yes; that might be. I think that is probably true. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. In the extra 20 hours of rail haul they would shrink pretty heavily? 
—A. He would save shrinkage by taking the cattle on at Quebec. Is that it? 

Q. Yes. That point was raised by Mr. Graham that the inspectors in 
Great Britain did not all agree on the definition of ‘“stockers” or “fat cattle”. 
Do you accept their recommendations? 

Mr. Douerty: The declaration of the shippers on this side. 

Mr. Stewart: In taking your figure, they have no guarantee that 
men the cattle arrive in great Britain they will accept your classification 
ere. 

Mr. Douertry: No, I cannot say that. 

The Witness : Oh, I should think they would have to agree then. 

[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Mr. Mine: Is it not the size of the cattle, irrespective of whether they 


are fat or lean? 

Mr. Douerty: Absolutely, I do not know whether we use the proper terms 
in the steamship business, but we call a steer which weighs in excess of 1,000 
pounds a fat animal, and those under 1,000 pounds, we class as stockers, and it 
is true that stockers will stow five in four ordinary spaces. 

The Witness: (To Mr. Doherty): Do you think there would be much 
difference between the classification of the inspectors in the United Kingdom as 
compared with our shippers here— 

Mr. Douerty: I have heard considerable discussion on that point, but I 
do not think, Sir Henry, that I am sufficiently conversant with the actual results 
to answer that question, but there has been considerable dissatisfaction 


expressed. 

Mr. Srzewart: Let me ask Mr. Graham this question. Was it not a fact 
that last year a shipment was divided in Montreal, consisting of the same cattle, 
and sent to two different ports for the purpose of testing it, and one lot of 
inspectors called them “fat” and required them to be slaughtered there, and the 
other called them “stockers” and permitted them to land? 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: The same shipment of the same quality of cattle was 
sent to two ports; at one port they were condemned as too fat, and the other 
they were classed as stockers. I had photographs of the cattle which were 
rejected because they were too poor. 

The Witness: I think that finishes Voyage No. 9. Now, Voyage No. 12, 
the steamship Victor, sailing July 5th; destination Cardiff, with 229 head of 
cattle, earnings $4,580. The gross earnings for the total voyage were $33,873.73; 
the expenses $37,917.52; a deficit of $4,043.79. Now, that was a long voyage too. 
That took 49 days, and that was about the time of this dockers’ strike; and I 
expect the same reason applies there. That vessel was probably delayed nine 
or 10 days on account of the dockers’ strike. 

Voyage No. 10, Steamship Leader, sailing October 5th, with 242 head of 
cattle; earnings $4,760; total gross earnings $40,920.23; expenses $38,281.66, 
leaving a surplus of $2,638.57. That shipment was destined to Glasgow. 

That is the information with respect to the various voyages from Montreal 
and Quebec upon which you yesterday asked for details. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Did all of these vessels from Quebec carry a grain cargo?—A. I think 
they did. They all carried grain running from 200,000 bushels to, well, you 
might say, from 220,000 to 225,000 bushels. 

Q. Here is a point I wanted to make. Can you come to any conclusion from 
the figures you have here as to whether a grain cargo with a complement of 
cattle is any more profitable, or would show a profit, or come nearer paying 
expenses than cattle with any other cargo?—A. Let me say this. This represents 
the gross earnings for a 8,400-ton type of steamer, carrying a full capacity cargo 
of grain and 233 head of cattle, or practically a full cargo of cattle. The gross 
earnings work out this way; the grain would bring gross earnings of $20,925, and 
ae A head of cattle T o ae head would bring a gross earning of $4 660 or 
a total gross earning o 5,585. Now, the ex 7 ia 
eee a expenses would work out in the 

Mr. Donerty: It would not be any better. 


The Witness: O h i i 
rane E n such a cargo there would be a deficit of approximately 
Mr. Dounerity: Positvely, unless we could get a l 
which is doubtful. en 
{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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The Wirness: This whole thing is considerably involved with the possibility 
of westbound cargo. Obviously if you run a vessel full every day in the year 
eastbound, but can only get 20 per cent or 25 per cent or perhaps only even 10 
per cent of the cargo capacity westbound, the voyage is bound to show a loss. 
The profits hinge very largely upon the extent to which we can secure westbound 
cargoes, and that applies not only to the steamship business but to practically 
every transportation activity. The deduction to be drawn from that is that we 
ought to address our efforts not only insofar as the railway and the steamship 
company is concerned, but so far as the Government can assist us in getting 
westbound cargoes. There is where the shoe pinches, and these figures point 
very emphatically to the necessity of getting more westbound cargoes in order to 
meet the deficit. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Do you carry coal on the westbound trips?—A. I do not think we have. 
There is very little coal westbound. We did once or twice, but there is not 
much init. You get a very low rate on coal, and I doubt if the Welsh coal can 
compete with the ordinary coal here. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see there will be a good deal of it come in this year. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What prospect is there of any heavy loading?—A. Westbound? 
Q. Yes?—A. I suppose it would have to be manufactured articles. 
Mr. Doumrty: The prospect of immediate improvement is not too bright. 
Sir Henry Drayton: It takes a lot of manufactured articles to make a 
full cargo. 
The WitNnEss: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Is it not a fact that under present conditions shipping all over the world 
is not in a prosperous condition?—A. It is so hard to tell about this shipping 
business. It is like a lot of the shippers. You never find anybody who is 
making any money. I remember I had a talk with Mr. Franklin, the President 
of the White Star Line, about three months ago. I know him very intimately 
and he, I am sure, told me what he thought. He said he never had seen the 
time when the shipping business was in such bad shape as it has been for the 
last two months; that nobody was making any money out of it and the whole 
situation was very discouraging. That, he said, was partly due to over-building, 
too much tonnage, and also due to the dislocation of international traffic, and 
general depressed business conditions everywhere, and I think the judgment of 
most people will be that the shipping trade, generally speaking, has been in 
worse shape for the last two months than it has been for many years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Any prospect for improvement?—A. The answer would seem to be that 
the improvement will depend on how soon we can restore international trade 
conditions to something like normal. Russia is substantially out of business 
from almost every point of view. They are beginning to produce a little wheat 
for export, but not much; generally speaking, Russia, as a factor in international 
trade, has disappeared. Germany, of course, is beginning to export now, taking 
advantage of her depreciated currency and low rates of wages, and so on, but 
still Germany is far from the factor in international trade which it was before 
the war. Business conditions in Egland are bad; costs of production have gone 
up, due to increase in wages, and nearly everywhere you go you find a dislocated 
business condition either directly or indirectly growing out of the war. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: l 

Q. You have given us typical trips— —A. No, these are actual trips. 

Q. Where we have our loading very promptly. Have you anything typical 
in connection with mixed merchandise?—A. These were all mixed merchandise. 

Q. Have you any without cattle, for example?—A. No, because as I recall 
the request of the Committee, they asked for that. I can get that for you. : 

Q. These returns are not very encouraging. You must have something 
to offset them?—A. Probably not to the United Kingdom because, if I remem- 
ber the figures rightly, our total United Kingdom trade showed a deficit of 
about half a million dollars. aa 

Q. I think you gave us a “plus” in one instance?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. MacKinnon: Has the Government a Trade Commissioner at Dundee? 

The CHARMAN: I don’t know. 

Mr. MacKinnon: Or Cardiff? 

The CHAIRMAN: I cannot say. 


The Wirness: We do not show any profit to the United Kingdom, and we 
can charge all of that to the wretched condition of the westbound movement. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. These voyages show quite a loss?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a straight business proposition, do you consider it advisable, and if 
so, for what reason, to continue to do a losing business?—A. That is a pretty 
difficult question to answer. In the first place, we have got the ships, and there 
has been a considerable amount of money invested in those ships. If we un- 
dertook to get rid of them, it is doubtful if we would realize, under present 
conditions, more than a percentage—a relatively small percentage—of their 
cost. In the second place, there is some value—just how much it would be 
difficult to say offhand, but there is some value in the fact that the railway 
company has these ships which can be used for overseas traffic in conjunction 
with the railway. Most railways, and notably the Canadian Pacific Railway 
have found it advantageous to develop a very efficient and elaborate steam- 
ship service which they operate in connection with their railway, and out of 
which they are making a fair amount of money. That service has been in 
existence for many years. They have built up their trade; they have estab- 
lished their foreign connections and their foreign agencies, but probably when 
they started they had a certain amount of difficulty and expense in the estab- 
lishment of the service: but the fact that they had succeeded in establishing 
that service, after a period of years, and have made it profitable, indicates that 
it must be of value to them. 

Q. Would you say this particular fleet we have now, of 60 vessels—has it 
any possibility of ever arriving at that condition? You spoke of the C.P.R.? 
They have different kind of vessels?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it possible to secure success, in your opinion, with vessels we have 
now, or will it be a continual loss from year to year?—A. I would not like to 
make a positive assertion, but I will say this, somewhat tentatively; that, 
considering our Merchant Marine as a whole, we have to go either forward or 
backward. If we feel that the Merchant Marine Service has a value to the 
people of Canada in all of their industrial activities, and to the railway itself, 
I think I should answer that question in the affirmative. Then we have to 
face up to, I think, putting these vessels, these implements in such shape as to 
get the maximum efficiency out of them. For instance, we have already seen 
with respect to our fruit traffic and some other traffics that we are not as well 
equipped in the way of refrigeration as we should be, and we think probably 
if we had such vessels as the United Fruit Company have— 

[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Hon . Mr. Graham: 


Q. For the West Indian trade?—A. For the West Indian trade, and per- 
haps, the Pacific trade as well—we could do very well with it. There is- the 
further fact, and it is growing on my mind, that the Argentine ship enormous 
quantities of meat to England. Why cannot we do the same thing in Canada? 
Why should we not? I canot see any reason why we should not, that is, as far 
as a mere cursory examination goes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think these 60 vessels could be made successful in that way?—A. 
I think we can do better in the future than perhaps we have done in the past, 
but I do not think we will ever get the maximum efficiency out of our ships, 
nor shall we be able to perform with efficient service to the industries of 
Canada, until we put ourselves in the same position as other shipping com- 
panies. 

Q. My point is this: I can see your point, and I agree with you absolutely, 
but we might have an equipment of vessels that would be operated in con- 
nection with the National Railways somewhat similar to the C.P.R. What I 
want to get at is this, whether the fleet we own now can ever be made to work 
into a scheme of that kind, or is it a losing proposition, and should be dealt 
with from that point of view?—A. I think it is going to be a pretty hard matter 
to take this Merchant Marine fleet just as it stands and break even on it, but 
I think there is a fighting chance. 

Q. I am looking at the statement here which shows a net loss for the 
year of $9,368,000. If that fleet were entirely tied up, the loss would be re- 
duced only by the amount of the operating loss. You would still have to assume 
the interest payments?—A. You could not get rid of the capital payments. 

Mr. Srorx: There is more involved in this than that, because while the 
Merchant Marine did operate at a loss of $9,000,000, yet, it seems to me, it 
induced a certain amount of traffic over the other utility, and that must be 
taken into account. 

The Wirness: And you must take this into consideration. There are cer- 
tain services that are promising, and I think the West Indian service is dis- 
tinctly promising. Our Pacific Coastwise Service showed a profit of $84,000 
last year. That is a very tillable field, that Pacific Coastal traffic, and should 
be pushed. I think we can show improvement in respect to our Oriental traffic. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Is it not a question of getting the boats on the routes where they will 
pay? A. Yes, that is true, but there are certain services you cannot entirely 
ignore, but, broadly speaking, that is a correct statement. 

Q. I think those cargoes—A. Take this new service we have established 
from Vancouver, through the Panama Canal, to England. That is promising. 
We are putting on a service between Halifax and Vancouver, via the Panama 
Canal, competing with our own railway, but it is an essential service, and we 
felt if we were going to have. competition it was better for us to do our own 
competing. 

Q. It is a big problem to get our products moving as cheaply as possible? 
—A. Somebody will do it. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. You have the traffic by rail from Halifax inland, in the east, and in 
the west, from Vancouver inland?—A. Perhaps I could answer the Chairman’s 
question this way. If I were asked directly, “Will you or will you not abandon 
the Merchant Marine,” I should say, “No,” very positively, and one of the 


reasons for saying that is this; that it is only in comparatively recent months 
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ve have been getting some ginger into the Merchant Marine proposition, and 
ae are ae out F e with our European and Continental connections, 
and in the Orient and the West Indies, and elsewhere. Now, I would not like 
to abandon that service because I feel there is a fair fighting chance, by put- 
ting some brains and intelligence and a lot of ginger into the thing that we can 
make something out of it. I would not like to abandon the service until we 
had tried that experiment and had an opportunity of putting forth our full 
effort. 
By the Chairman: i ; 

Q. Is there a possibility of making it go?—A. I refuse to admit that any- 
thing cannot be done. I am quite willing to take a shot at it, and I believe 
‘there is enough promising to justify the shot. 

Q. Has the Board thought wise to make recommendations as to further 
acquisitions?—A. Only in this way; I think there are two things we ought to 
do. I think we ought to make further acquisition with respect to the West 
Indian Service. I am fully convinced that is a very tillable field.) M think we 
ought to have additional vessels for our Pacific Coastal traffic, which is show- 
ing a profit, so we are not sending good money after bad. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. You think you need another boat?—A. I think we need another boat, 
and we have the money with which to build it. We sold two or three ships 
some time ago and that money was set aside for renewal purposes, and that 
could very properly be used, with a couple of hundred thousand dollars—a 
small amount—additional. This is for the coastal service to Alaska. 


By Sir Henry Drayton. 

Q. And how many do you need for the West Indies?—A. Four. I think 
these four ships could be built for $4,000,000. I know I can finance $2,500,000 
of that in debentures or bonds on the ships, so that would only leave $1,500,000 
of ready money to be provided, and that could be provided on some kind of a 
Government guarantee. We would not be taking money out of the Dominion 
Treasury for that purpose. 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, we would say, “You are adding to the debt of 
the country,” and Mr. Graham would say, “we are not.” 


The Witness: Put it any way you like, there is $1,500,000 to come anyway. 
Now, if you continue the same subsidy that you are paying to the Royal Packet 
Line, and if the West Indian Government pays us the same subsidy that they 
are bound by treaty to provide us with, that business then becomes highly pro- 
fitable, because the subsidies we would get would practically pay the capital 
carrying charges, and I estimate that within 15 years we could not only pay 
for the whole cost of operating the service, but we could get enough money to 
amortize the total investment, so the best shipping proposition we have is the 
West Indian proposition with four new ships, and all we would ask for is to get 
the same subsidies. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. The company is obligated to give a certain service?—A. Yes. 


Q. Are they doing that?—A. We are not living up to our obligations. © 


The Witness: I have four new boats in mind which would give the service 
you are speaking of; they would give first class service. 

By Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): 

Q. Would these new boats be of a different type from what you have now? 
—A. Yes, they would be equipped with adequate passenger accommodation. 
They would be ships that could hold up their heads in any class. 
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Q. How about the boats you refer to as needed in the Pacific coastal trade; 
are they of the same type?—A. No, they would be 3,000 ton passenger and cargo 
steamers, running out of Prince Rupert and up to Alaska. 

The CHamMAN: Had you completed that particular branch of your state- 
ment? Let us go on now. 


The Wrirness: I said all I had to say about the voyages from Quebec 
and Montreal, about which I was asked yesterday. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Am I right in this conclusion, that from the results of the typical voyage 
you have given, it must be a fact that in the carriage of grain, the boats would 
have to have practically a complete full return cargo to make it profitable?—A. 
I would not say a complete cargo; but at least a 50 per cent cargo. I do not 
think we would have to have a full cargo westbound. 

Mr. Douerty: About $10,000 to $12,000 would allow us to break even, 
I think. 

The Witness: About a 50 per cent cargo? 

Mr. Douerty: Yes, about. 

The Wirness: If we could get a 50 per cent cargo westbound we could 
break even and do a little better. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. That would not pay your overhead?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stewart: 
Q. That would not take depreciation into account?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. What other lines are competing with you? 
Mr. Douerty: We.are the only lines operating to Cardiff and Swansea, but 
to the other ports, Liverpool, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and London, we have the 
Cunard Line out of Montreal, the Donaldson Line, the Thompson-Cairn Line, 


the Canadian Pacific, Inter-continental Transports, Furness-Withy, and the 
White Star. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. They carry cattle and grain to these other points?—A. Some of them 
do and some of them do. not. 

Q. How do the ships of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine com- 
pare with those competing ships in point of speed and carrying capacity, and cost 
of operating?—A. As far as speed is concerned we compare favourably with 
some. There are others that are more speedy. As far as operating expenses are 
concerned, I do not know that I would be capable to answer that question, as 
I am not aware as to just what the others have to do in that respect. 

Q. Needless to say, these steamships that are owned by private companies 
are not operating at a loss, or they would not continue very long?—A. They 
are, positively. 

Q. I mean, over a continued period?—A. They all say they are operating 
at a loss. I read from the report of some speech of the Chairman of the 
Thompson-Cairn Line, in which he painted a very depressing picture. 

Q. That would be for a short period? I cannot imagine that they would 
stay in business very long, in a losing undertaking—A. That is quite true, 
but I think you must admit, if you take the statements of ship owners as correct 
you can only conclude that they are hanging on, hoping for better times. 
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The CuHairman: Mr. Black, who is not a member of this committee, would 
like to ask a few questions. Is it the desire of the committee that he be 
permitted to do so? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 

Q. You were speaking just now of the four ships. You admit that of the 
present fleet, none of them are suitable for the West Indies trade?—A. Not 
for the character of trade we would like to get, and such service as we would 
like to give. We have performed a character of service with our present ships, 
but we feel that if we had these four new ones we could entirely fulfil our 
obligations to the West Indies, which Sir Henry Drayton pointed out we are 
not fulfilling to-day. ; 

Q. What Islands would they touch? 

Mr. Douerty: The four steamers would be used— 


The Witness: The same islands as we do now. 


Mr. Douerty: The Windward Islands, that is, Demerara and so on. 

The Witness: Barbardoes, Trinidad, Nassau, and Kingston. I think if 
we had these four new ships we would be able to reconsider the whole West 
Indies proposition. We would have to send these ships to certain of the larger 
islands where there is considerable traffic, and then establish some sort of a 
pickup service in the West Indies. 

By Mr Black: 

Q. An inter-island service, such as the Royal Mail had a few years ago and 
abandoned?—A. I think the United Fruit Service have a service of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was told the other day that was one of their strong- 
holds, that the United Fruit Company had the larger ships for calling at the 
larger ports, but also had the inter-island service. 

Mr. Brack: They have two or three small crafts? 

The CHatrMAN: Yes. We have certain duties to perform, I think, under 
our treaty. I am told that this service could be performed by smaller ships 
than we need for the other service. 

The Witness: We are making a study of that now, to see what the 
prospects are, and how it ought to be organized. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. I would like to speak about these smaller ships. In that connection 
when you are investigating, do you not think it would be wise to ascertain 
clearly if the service we want to perform under our treaty could not be per 


formed by two, or a lesser number than four of the larger ships, with an addi- — 


tional small boat. The reason I say this is because a gentleman, a friend of 
mine and well acquainted with you too, made quite a study of business down 
there, and discussed the matter with me the other night and said that he be- 
lieved that two of these newer ships, perhaps, could perform the service we had 
in mind.—A. That is something worth considering. 

Q. With the use of the smaller ships between the islands?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I would include everything that would 
give us a paying cargo and assist in fulfilling even beyond the terms of the 
treaty we have there. 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. I would just call the attention of the President to what was developed 
in the Agricultural Committee last year and what we all know to be more or 
less the fact, and that is that there is a preference given by American boats to 
American grain and flour going to the Mother Country, and that our rates are 
considerably higher than the rates for which the American lines carry grain and 
flour. I would like tq find out how that situation stands to-day—A. You 
mean to say whether we are giving a preferential steamship rate to Canadian 
shippers? 

Q. You are not of course, or at least I presume not.—A. No, we are not. 

Q. I presume that would be impossible; I do not think any Canadian boat 
sailing out of a Canadian port would be justified in doing that, but we are very 
much interested in seeing that our grain and flour at least is not penalized in 
getting to England as against our chief competitors——A. Your question is, are 
the boats of the United States Shipping Board giving preferential rates to 
American products? 

Mr. Douertry: No, that situation has been fully cleaned up. 


The Witness: So far as I know, they are not. We are on all fours with 
the American situation. Mr. Doherty, do you know whether the United States 
Shipping Board is giving preferential ocean rates to American producers? 

Mr. Dourrty: No, sir. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is no preference? 

Mr. Douerty: All the lines from American ports are on all fours. That 
question of last year is no longer in force. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is the present American rate on flour from 
United States ports? 

Mr. Donerty: It has ranged from 19 cents to 23 cents. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And what is ours? 

Mr. DonHerty: Ours has ranged from 19 cents to 22 cents and 23 cents. 

Mr. Kyte: Is the rate from Halifax to England the same as from New 
York? 

Mr. Douerty: The rate from Halifax would ordinarily be the same as 
from Montreal, and our rates from Montreal at the present time are the same 
as from New York. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is the present split between the flour rate and 
the grain rate? 

Mr. Douerrty: The grain rate is such a peculiar situation to-day that it is 
very hard to determine. In Montreal in the early part of May grain went as 
high as four shillings. When I left Montreal the other day it was impossible to 
get grain at a rate of two shillings, sixpence. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I was chiefly concerned in seeing what the spread was 
between the grain rate and the flour rate. 

The Witness: What rate are we charging on the average for grain, and 
what rate on the average for flour? 

Mr. Douerty: Perhaps 7 cents would be a maximum. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. There is one thing, Sir Henry; if you get it on a steady basis it is a 
great thing for the country. We used to have spreads as low as a cent and a 
cent and a half, and then it worked up to three cents, and then to five cents. The 
` 7 cents spread is a direct detriment to the Canadian farmer; it affects the sup- 
ply of shorts and bran very materially—A. I suppose the most advantageous 
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business would be to fabricate our wheat into flour in this country and export 
the flour rather than the wheat. i : 

Q. We admit that is the proper thing to do, but you see if there is a 
spread of 7 cents, it is a pretty hard thing. That movement, that ideal posi- 
tion is penalized to the extent of 7 cents on the value. That is a thing that has 
been a sore spot for years, and every now and again we are able to get conces- 
sions, but 7 cents looks very bad—aA. What is your opinion on it? What do 
you think we ought to do, having regard to the position of the Merchant Marine 
and the farmer, and for the welfare of all? What is your idea? 

Q. I would certainly like to see a spread very much smaller. I admit you 
have to have some spread, flour is harder to load and is subject to contamina- 
tion, and is not as easily carried —A. Could we lay down this axiom, that the 
spread should only represent the difference, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, in handling? he 

Sir Henry Drayton: That depends so much on different conditions; I 
suppose 7 cents to-day would be looked on in some places as absolutely neces- 
sary. 

nee Mr. Grauam: How would that affect the farmer? I get the point, 
that we retain in this country all the shorts and byproducts. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is what the farmer is interested in, and the 
dairying industry is very vitally interested also. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: Would the farmer, then, have the price of wheat affected 
in any way? 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is possible. The idea is not to advance the price 
of the carriage of grain merely to make a smaller spread. In other words, 
you cannot affect the price of wheat in Liverpool, which depends entirely upon ~ 
the question of consumption and supply, by changing the form of supply; you 
cannot do it. 


Bu Ma KARS 

Q. I would like to ask two or three questions now. What is the time con- 
sumed in hauling cattle from Winnipeg to Montreal?—A. I should think that 
would average—I will have that looked up. 

Q. Will you, at the same time, look up the figures for the hauling of cattle 
to Quebec?—-A. You want the average time taken to haul cattle from Winnipeg 
to Montreal and Quebec? 

Q. Yes, and the time consumed in taking cattle down the river from Mont- 
real to Quebec?—A. By rail? 

Q. No; you take them down by water when you load from Montreal. The 
point is this, that there is a very heavy shrinkage in handling cattle, especially 
after a certain number of days. I was trying to arrive at some conclusion as 
to whether a study was being made of the possibility of handling cattle from 
Quebec. If it is absolutely necessary to have the cargo, as you intimate it is, 
perhaps it is not within the realm of possibility that Quebec can be used for 
that particular purpose. Is it or is it not within the realm of possibility that a. 
full cargo could be made up at Quebec with the present type of steamers you 
have on the service now?—A. I think the answer would be no, that you cannot 


make up a full cargo at Quebec, because the vessels have to come to Montreal _ 


for general cargo purposes. 

Q. The cattle boats upon the Atlantic transport do not carry any general 
cargo, do they? They are purely cattle boats?—A. I think so. : 

Q. If you had cattle boats on the service, which were doing nothing else 
but carrying cattle, would it then be feasible to export from Montreal?—A. 
I do not believe there would be any money in building vessels exclusively for mi 
the purpose of carrying cattle, because then you would certainly limit, very 
largely, your cargo to an eastbound movement. 
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- Q. I think you intimated to the committee yesterday that it was possible 
that you could get the figures in regard to the present cattle boats on the 
Atlantic transport line—A. Yes. They operate out of New York. 

Q. They are not carrying any westbound traffic, are they? 

Mr. Donerty: They get a better run of general cargo than we do in 
Canada, on account of the larger market in the United States. The lines oper- 
ating into New York, as a rule, will find larger westbound cargoes. 

Mr. Harris: Do they actually find a westbound cargo? 


Mr. Douerty: Yes. You understand, a cattle steamer carries a very 
large proportion of grain and general cargo, because cattle are only carried on 
the top deck, and in some instances in two decks, but the holds are utilized 
wholly for the carrying of general cargo. 


The Wirness: Here are the times you asked for. Winnipeg to Toronto, 
71 hours; Winnipeg to Montreal, 83 hours; Winnipeg to Quebec, 81 hours; 
Winnipeg to St. John, 120 hours; Winnipeg to Halifax, 126 hours. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. And down the river from Montreal to Quebec?—A. Approximately 12 
hours. 

Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: You cannot compare the whole distance from Winni- 
peg to Quebec via Montreal with the distance to Quebec via the rail haul. 


Mr. Harris: You can compare the hours. 


Hon. Mr. GraHam: Yes, but if 1 understand the figures right, the dis- 
tance from Winnipeg to Quebec by rail is much shorter than the distance to 
Quebee by Montreal. 


The Witness: I am not taking into the equation at all the rail haul 
between Montreal and Quebec. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. There is one other question. Have you any figures as to the total 
number of cattle that our ships carry?—A. Yes, we can give you that. It is 
2,856 detailed as follows: loaded at Montreal, 1,395; loaded at Quebec, 1,192; 
loaded at St. John, 269. - 


By Mr-Jelaif : 

Q. I cannot quite reconcile the statement as to the cost of fitting up cattle 
boats with what was stated last year. Mr. Motherwell stated in the course 
of a speech last year, quoting Mr. Thornton, that the cost of fitting up a cattle 
boat was $32,000.—A. I think that might be explained in this way. I do not 
remember myself just exactly the circumstances that forced the statement, 
but probably what Mr. Motherwell had in mind was that he asked me how 
much it would cost to permanently equip one of our vessels for cattle traffic, 
and the answer was perhaps $32,000. That is, permanent equipment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A different type?—A. Quite a different type of equipment; it would be 
steel. This $7,000 refers to a comparatively temporary character of fitting. I 
suppose that is the explanation, I do not know. 


The CHamman: Gentlemen, Mr. Logan, who is not a member of the 
committee, would like to ask a few questions Is it the wish of the committee 
that he should do so? 

Some Hon. MemBERS: Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Before Mr. Logan begins, I would like Sir Henry to say something 
about this 7 cent spread on flour.—A. I would not like to make any positive 
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statement as to what we could or could not do. I have your point, and I would 
like to have time to examine it and give you an answer later on. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Do these steamers come in what they call the liner class, or are they 
tramps, the steamers running to the United Kingdom?—A. You would not call 
them liners, as one understands that word. It is rather a vague word, but 
liner generally means a vessel of more than 10,000 tons, I should say, or more 
than 15,000 tons capacity. Our vessels, our largest vessels, are about 8,400 
tons, and they would correspond in capacity to the usual type of what is called 
a tramp steamer. I think that is about as nearly as I can answer that 
question. 

Q. Do they all comply with the conferences that the steamship people hold 
regularly, so far as rates are concerned?—A. There is what is called the 
North Atlantic Conference which, as I understand it, is a conference of vessel 
owners and shipping companies operating in the North Atlantic, and that con- 
ference is for the purpose of determining conditions and rates and all that sort 
of thing. Broadly speaking, we comply with the general arrangements that 
have been reached. 

Q. That is with all the vessels of the service?—A. Yes. I am not altogether 
sure that I really understand your question, but I think I have answered it. 

Q. I understand there are certain companies that attend these conferences 
and fix their rates. There are certain other companies that have steamers plying 
between certain ports that apparently do not attend the conferences. 

Mr. Douerty: There are occasional steamers coming into berth that do 
not quote conference rates. The lines operating out of Montreal are quoting 
the same rates, and the rates quoted from Montreal are the same rates as quoted 
from the ports on the North Atlantic coast of the United States. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. There are a number of liners giving rebates on freight, I understand. 
Does the Merchant Marine carry on the same practice? 
Mr. Dowerty: We do not make rebates. 
The Witness: Is that. a practice? 
Mr. Douerrty: I have never heard of it. 
Sir Henry Drayton: It used to be, but I think it was stopped. 


The Wirness: I think it was something like the old rebates that used to 
be paid in the railway business some 30 or 40 years ago. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. There is just one statement I would like Sir Henry to make before 
going into these other matters. Sir Henry has intimated it might be wise to 
increase the fleet. Our statement shows there are at least two of our services 
that are accountable for very large losses last year, to England and to Australia. 
I think he might make a statement to show the necessity of keeping on those 
services and at the same time adding further services where he thinks they will 
be profitable. Will you just make a further statement? You have already 
answered one question, and that is that you have not ships which would be 
suitable for the development of the West Indies Trade? I think we should be 
sure that the boats we have are not suitable for other work, and whether they 
could not be taken off the services they are on without adding new boats.—A. 
I, think our vessels are probably, in some respects, more satisfactory for the 
Pacific trade than might be the case in the Atlantic trade. For instance, with 
respect to the Atlantic trade, if we should ever get into the frozen meat and 
chilled meat business, we are insufficiently equipped for that, because we have 
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not enough vessels with refrigerating apparatus, and refrigerator space. The 
same thing does not apply on the Pacific coast, although I think we could 
advantageously use vessels with more refrigerator space on the Pacific. For 
example, we have up with'the Fiji Government now the question of developing 
a banana trade from the Fiji Islands to Vancouver, and the Fiji Government 
has intimated their willingness to pay a substantial subsidy annually to us 
if we would equip our vessels, or some of them, for that trade. That is about 
the only trade that I know offhand on the Pacific coast which would require 
further facilities than we have at the moment, but if we got that started and 
it proved profitable, it might still further develop and we might develop a 
fairly good trade in fruits and things of that sort from Australasia and that 
part of the south seas. 

Q. You are not in favour of going to the Fijis?—A. From what I have heard 
of the Fijis, it is a very alluring country. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. You maintain that it would not be wise to interfere with our service 
to the United Kingdom—A. I have covered that by the general statement I 
made a little while ago, that if anybody should put the question to me to-day, 
“Will you or will you not abandon the Canadian Merchant Marine?” I would 
say, No”. I would not-abandon it; I would rather have a few more shots 
at It: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean that would practically mean the abandonment of the Mer- 
chant Marine?—A. But part of it is true. A service that has shown a con- 
siderable loss—but I will not say that loss could not be considerably reduced; 
in other words, I do not want to abandon the body as long as there is a spark 
of life in it, because we have too much money invested in those ships. I would 

‘rather make an earnest and conscientious effort to see if something could not 
be done with them. 

Q. You have your recommendation by the Board with regard to the 
interest on the capital charge? I know that would not reduce the net loss to 
this country, but is your proposition so that the Merchant Marine will not be 
loaded up with a deficit, and be more encouraging to the Directors?—A. You 
might say this about that: These vessels represent a capital charge which, for 
various reasons is, I think, beyond the possibilities of the earning capacities of 
the Merchant Marine. The vessels were built, as I understand it, at a time 
when costs were pretty high under the pressure of war conditions, and for cer- 
tain reasons which at that time seemed sound. Now, the aspect of the whole 
shipping trade has changed since that time; costs are materially less, and I 
doubt very much if we can earn enough to pay the full capital charges on the 
original capitalization of these vessels. Now, it is for Parliament, it seems 
to me, to decide whether they should either write down the capital so as to 
give the Merchant Marine, under present conditions, a reasonable chance— 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Write down to what? $60 a ton?—A. I would not like to give a pre- 
cise figure, but something that is reasonable. What I thought would perhaps 
be preferred instead of wiping out the capital would be to transfer the capital 
from an annual interest-bearing security to some form of preference stock on 
which dividends could be paid as and when and if there were ever profits. In 
other words, I would not like to close the door to paying something on that if, 
say 25 years hence, something could be earned; but that is a matter of policy, 
and opinions might differ with respect to it. 


{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Q. In the meantime, leave it as a charge against the ships?—A. I don’t 
think you ought to load the camel down to the breaking point. Give it a chance 
to see what it can do. 

Mr. Buacx (Halifax): Unfortunately you have ‘not your own camel. 


The Wirnsss: Just a minute. One moment there. I want to say this 
quite positively that any recommendation I make, or anything that I say, is 
made or said sincerely and I would exercise the same care in making that state- 
ment as though it were my own money. I do not want this committee, or any- 
one else, to think that I am making any recommendation, or making any other 
statement than that which is sincere, and to the best of my judgment in the 
interest of the enterprise. 

The CuatrmMan: I think that remark was quite out of order. 

Mr. Srorx: I would like to say a word in connection with the item raised 
by Mr. Stewart in regard to the Pacific. The report shows the Coastal Service 
last year made a profit of $84,650, and I am sure, in connection with that it was 
largely due to the equipment which the Canadian National Railways have on 
the Pacific. They had four boats there. The Prince Rupert and the Prince 
George are the “crack” steamers of the Pacific; they are operating between 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert; they are the best boats on the Pacific Ocean, and 
that is why we are getting such a great traffic out there. They had two smaller 
boats, the Prince Albert and the Prince John. They were smaller combination 
boats, passenger and freight. The Prince Albert has been sold, but now there 
is a territory in the north there, which is, I think, the fertile field of north- 
western Canada. There are mines at Stewart, and at Anyox, which are the 
greatest mines in Western Canada. I think the Premier Mine is perhaps the 
richest mine in the world to-day. There is tremendous traffic to be obtained 
there. Two years ago the Grand Trunk boats went as far as Alaska, but the 
service was so erratic that they could not keep that up. Our railroad runs | 
through the southeastern corner of Alaska, and the whole Alaskan territory is 
tributary to the Canadian National Railways, and the trade to be developed 
depends entirely on the equipment which we offer. I am very glad indeed to hear 
Sir Henry state that he has in contemplation the placing of another steamer 
on that route. I am thoroughly satisfied that is a field which should be 
developed. That is the field which will pay interest on the investment. The 
boats we have are doing well, because they are especially adapted for that 
particular trade, and there is a wonderful field of development to be worked up 
there, and this condition will be improved, and I am satisfied, improved very 
materially by the increase in the fleet with proper class of boats. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you care to make any statement in regard to that, Sir Henry?—A. 
Nothing, except in a general way, to endorse what has been said. The Pacific 
Coast trade is a very profitable trade and can be made more so, and I am 
very much in hopes we will be able to provide this additional vessel, which I 
think will very materially add to the net results of the Pacific Coastal traffic, 
and also give us an opportunity of getting a great deal of the Alaskan trade, | 
which we do not enjoy at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: Supposing you now jump over to the West Indies. 


_ The CuatrMaN: Perhaps Mr. Logan will not object to his making a pre- 
liminary statement in regard to that. Sir Henry has a few remarks to make 


regarding it. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you ready to go on with the West Indies?—A. Yes. 
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By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Have you not made all the preliminary statements to the Committee 
you want to, concerning the West Indies?—A. I think I have. I would rather 
profit from the questions which the members of the Committee might wish 
to ask. 


The CuHarrmMan: Is it the wish of the Committee that Mr. Logan be 
heard? 
Agreed. 


Mr. Locan: Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a statement to Sir 
Henry, in order to get this on the record, to show the improvement in the earn- 
ing capacity of this West India Line. I would like to ask if this statement is 
correct. It is from the Department. It shows that in regard to passenger ser- 
vice in 1921 the receipts were $269,547.08, while the expenses of that year were 
$580,536.62; a net loss of $310,989.54. The next year, 1922, the receipts were 
$344,559.53; the expenses $599,880.49, a net loss of $255,320.96. In 1923 the 
receipts were $474,497.93, the expenses $649,799.72, a net loss of $175,281.79. 
That was a betterment in two years of about $135,000 in the passenger service. 
The total loss in the passenger service in three years was $741,592.29. Now, 
take the freight service. In 1921 the receipts were $1,442,848.62; the expenses 
$1,561 ,897.64; a net loss of $119,049.02. In 1922 the receipts were $855,947.20, 
the expenses $744,526.52, a net loss of $111,420.68. No, that is a profit that 
year, a profit of $111,420.68. In 1923 the receipts were $1,402,880.98; the 
expenses were $1,449,951.50, a net loss of $47,070.52. To recapitulate, the losses 
on freight service in the three years amounted to $54,698.86; the net losses, all 
services, $796,291.15. 


By Mr. Logan: 
Q. May I ask, Sir Henry, if this agrees with your statement as you have it 
before you?—A. Let us check that statement, Mr. Logan, and then I will answer. 
Mr. Logan: I will not take up much time of the Committee, but I want to 
ask a few questions upon which I think we should get some information. 


By Mr. Logan: 


Q. In the first place, Sir Henry, are you aware that the agents in your West 
India Line are almost invariably agents of your chief competitors? That seems 
to be a complaint. I heard that myself, and I saw it myself in one or two cases, 
and other people have brought it to my attention, that all through these islands 
the agents of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine are, in most cases, 
agents of competing lines, which compete to Boston, New York, and important 
American points. There is another thing to which I want to call your attention— 
A. I will take notes of these various points and answer you later on. 

Q. I am anxious to get information. Everybody is thinking seriously about 
these matters. I wish to call your attention to the trade agreement of 1920 with 
these islands. You will find in Article 10, sub-section 2, that we undertook to 
provide for the Barbadoes end of the service, ships which would have a speed of 
12 knots, and provide accommodation for 100 first-class passengers, 30 second- 
class, and 100 steerage deck passengers. We are not providing any accommoda- 
tion for passengers, except maybe deck passengers, in that service. Turn over 
to the contract with the Western group, that is Jamaica, or rather, Nassau and 
Belize. We undertook in this agreement, in Article 15, to give on this service 
a fortnightly freight service. Now, they claim, of course, in this country that 
we are not giving a fortnightly service, and I call attention to the fact that in 
your own report you rather make out these people’s case; because you do use 
the expression “West Indies” for instance, referring to this service, ° three-weekly 

: [Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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sailing to Bermuda, and Jamaica, Nassau and Belize,” whereas this treaty calls 


for a fortnightly service. We receive from these people in case of loss a - 


maximum from all the Islands of £40,000, which is somewhat important, I think, 
to consider. I want to call your attention to the fact we are giving our case 
absolutely away in your own report. 

May I ask you another question? Will you tell me if you have any inspection 
for coal for use in these ships? 

The CHammMaN: Sir Henry will answer all your questions together. 

Mr. Douerty: The inspection of coal is handled by the Engineering Depart 
ment. : 

Mr. Locan: When we were down on the beautiful sunny seas, going between 
six and seven knots an hour, I naturally enquired what was the matter and was 
told repeatedly from the engine room that it was the bad coal, and I want to call 
your attention to the fact, that if that be true, we had better get some better 
inspection and some better coal. 

The Wrrnuss: I hope this coal does not come from any mine in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Mr. Logan: No, I particularly enquired, Mr. Chairman, as to whether any 
of this coal came from Cumberland County, and they said no. Now, one or two 
other questions. 


By Mr. Logan: 

Q. In the first place, what contract have you with the Marconi Company 
for wireless service on these passenger ships? I ask that question because while 
we were out for four or five days, from one land to another, and there were two 
very nice-looking young officers in uniform who admitted they were receiving 
all the news of the world, the passengers could not find out whether the King or 
Sir Henry Thornton was in ill-health. 

The Witness: I suppose no news was good news? 

Mr. Loean: I would like to know what the contract is with the wireless 
people, and why it is that passengers cannot receive some news of the world in 
travelling such long distances. I think that is about the only ship sailing 
today on the seas of the world on a trip involving four or five days of straight 
sailing in which no one can get any news from any part of the world. 

Another question I would like to ask is this: In view of improved service, 
and the requirements of that service, have you or your officers made any estimate 
of how much tonnage would actually be required to transport all the tropical 
products grown in these Islands if the same came direct to Canada, that goes 
to the very basis of what we propose to do. 

The Witness: I don’t quite “ get ” that question. 


Mr. Locan: We imported nearly $100,000,000 of tropical products from the 
United States, according to our Bureau of Statistics, We estimate that a very 
great quantity of that could be grown in the West Indies, and, in fact, a large 
quantity of it is grown there and brought to the United States by the United 
Fruit Company. Supposing we made a readjustment of the tariff in this 
country whereby we shut out these goods coming through the United States, 
forcing it all to Canadian ports, have you estimated how much tonnage would 
be required to handle that immense trade? 

The Wirness: (To Mr. Doherty) Have we a regular service to Brazil 
and the Argentine? 


Mr. Donerty: No, we have not, sir. 
Mr. Logan: I think it would be well in considering the service to the eastern 


group of the West Indies, also to consider the service to the Argentine and 


Brazil. I only wish to make one further statement, and that is, I am told by 
(Sir Henry Thornton.] g 
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shippers that while they looked forward with a great deal of pleasant anticipa- 
tion to the conveying of goods between the Maritime Provinces, or Eastern 
Canada, and British Columbia, the rates established by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine are prohibitive, and I would suggest to this Commit- 
tee they could call one gentleman in this building who would be a very good 
witness in the person of Senator Macdonald, who is President of a large piano 
works, who informs me the rate he can get from New York to Vancouver, as 
compared with the rate from here, is very low indeed, in fact, he makes the 
statement that he cannot ship his goods from the Maritime Provinces to Van- 
couver at the rate which is being charged. I know nothing whatever about 
the rates. I only call your attention to this, so that these matters may be 
investigated when you are considering the enlarged and improved service. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you wish to answer all of these questions now?—A. I can answer 
some of them now. In answer to various questions which Mr. Logan has been 
we are not fulfifiling our obligation with respect to the frequency of service, and 
agents in the West Indies. We have a representative in the West Indies now 
who is somewhat stealthily investigating that aspect of it. I think there is 
need for some alteration, with respect to our agents, and eliminating the com- 
petitive feature to which you have referred. Now, how far we should go, or just 
what the position is, I do not know, but I have a pronounced suspicion with 
respect to the character of the service we are getting. 

Mr. Locan: May I suggest the consideration of sending out our own agents 
from Canada? Although they would not be familiar with conditions at first, 
they would be interested in Canada and Canada alone. 

The Witness: I cannot say what we ought to do, but our attention has 
been drawn to that, and we are going into it. 

With respect to the insufficiency of the service to the Barbadoes and the 
Western Islands, it is a fact, as has already been pointed out here to-day, that 
we are not fulfilling our obligation with respect to the frequency of service, nor 
the passenger accommodations are not such as to invite increases in the passen- 
ger business. I can only say in connection with that, that we did the best we 
could with what we had to do with. Some of these vessels which are carrying 
passengers to the West Indies were not designed for that service; that ser- 
vice was an afterthought, after the vessels were built, and we had to furnish 
passengers’ quarters as best we could, but they are not satisfactory. The 
promenade decks are insufficient, the lavatory facilities are also insufficient, so 
are the bathrooms, and, while you can get along with them, they are not what 
we would call first-class, modern facilities, such as would incite increased 
travel. 

Mr. Logan: You give a splendid dining-saloon service. 

The Wrrness: That is only. a question of buying food and having good 
cooks. That is in our own hands to regulate, but, broadly speaking, I do not 
think the character of the service we are providing is in fulfilment of treaty 
obligations, and as a result of that we have been talking about additional 
vessels of a more modern type. 

In respect to the coal; I presume our coal is inspected, and we presume it 
ought to be good coal. (To Mr. Doherty) Have you had any complaints 
about the coal? 

Mr. Donerty: It so often happens, Sir Henry, that if an engineer is making 
slow time, he will blame his coal. He does not hesitate to do that. I know, 
while it is not my own department, that our Engineering Department is paying 
special attention to coal. 

[Sir Henry Thornton.) 
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The Witness: Of course, we all know that the easiest thing for an engine- 
driver to complain about is the character of the coal he has got. However, I 
have made a note of that and I wil! see what we are doing, but just offhand, I 
would say the coal is bought under proper inspection. 

(To Mr. Doherty): What arrangement have we, if any, with the Marconi 
Company? What is the situation regarding our wireless? 

Mr. Douerty: I have not the details, but it is the usual marine contract. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is the trouble with it. On the United Fruit 
boats all you get is the United States and the American Stock Market, and the 
American baseball results, and perhaps the racing reports. 


Mr. Losan: That is something. 
Sir Henry Drayton: You are better off without them. 


The Witness: Yes, especially the racing results. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It amounts to nothing. 

The Witness: I do not know offhand, Mr. Logan, but we will have that 
looked into. 

The question of how much tonnage we would require if we had to handle, 
or could handle, all of the tropical fruit traffic between the West Indies and 
Canada, I cannot answer offhand. 

As to the Argentine and Brazil: We might have a look at that, but I doubt 
very much whether there would be sufficient business to justify the establish- 
ment of an ocean route to the Argentine and Brazil. 


Mr. Douertry: We have already had one experience there. 


The Witness: We tried it and abandoned it. There was insufficient traffic. 
You see most of the traffic between the Argentine and Brazil goes to the United 
Kingdom—at least, to some extent—and that in turn I think is due to the fact 
that English capital is very largely invested in the Argentine railways, and 
for that reason those who have their capital so invested have brought’ pressure 
to bear on English shipping companies to establish routes between the Argen- 
tine and England, and the trade relations which exist between the Argentine 
and England, as I say, is fundamentally due to the large capital interests which 
are invested in the Argentine railways. 


Mr. Logan: I may say in addition to that, that one of the fundamental 
reasons we have not secured proper trade is that we have not been properly 
represented there. 

The Wirness: If you have a large amount of English capital invested in 
the Argentine, and have a number of important and outstanding business people 
in the industrial and the financial world interested in the Argentine, naturally 
they address their efforts to promoting trade between the Argentine and their 
own country. There is no Canadian capital invested in the Argentine, broadly 
speaking, nor in the Argentine railways, and that is the condition to which you 
refer. That has grown out of this fact I have mentioned, and that is something 
which is beyond the control of the Merchant Marine, and largely beyond the 
control of the people of Canada. 2 

As to the present rates, the high rates which are charged: I am not quite 
sure whether I understand your question. To what rates do you refer, Mr. 
Logan? 

Mr. Logan: The rates between Eastern Canada and Vancouver via the 
Panama Canal. How do they compare with New York? 


The Wirness: We have lately established a service from Halifax, through 
the Panama Canal, to Vancouver; from Montreal in the summertime. 


Mr. Dourrry: At the present time the rates are exactly the same as from 


New York. I will say, however, in connection with the first sailing, that we had 
{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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to get out a tariff in very short order, when we decided to inaugurate the Inter- 
Coastal Service, and we found we had some rates somewhat out of line. but we 
had several discussions with the trade in the east, and also on the Pacific Coast, 
and I think that the trade now is quite satisfied that our rates: have been put 
on a proper basis by the new tariff which has been issued within the last few 
days, so I think there will be no further difficulty on that score. At the present 
time, the Canadian ships are under no disability with respect to rates to Van- 
couver as compared with New York. As a matter of fact in so far as British 
Columbia is concerned, it will be a definite advantage in rates, because as a 
rule there is a differential rate charged by American lines from Seattle, which 
would make the rate to New York even higher than our rate to Montreal. ` 
The Witness: In other words, the rate position is satisfactory? 
Mr. Douerty: I have assurances from the greater part of the companies. 
Mr. Locan: I think that is a very cheerful statement, and should be made 
public. A man told me that the rates from New York to the Pacific were only 
about one-third of what they were in Canada. Of course, that is six months 
ago, and the position may have changed. I think this statement clears it up. 
The CuarrMan: Does that complete that part of your programme? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ; 

Q. I would just like a little information, Sir Henry, in connection with the 
services to the West Indies; I suppose the idea is to have a dual service.—A. I 
do not know what that would be. 

Mr. Douerty: No, I think the general idea was to have a service to 
one or two of the large islands, and have a separate service to the Westward 
group. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That is two separate services. I would very much like to see a large 
addition to the West Indies trade, but there are difficulties in the way. Has the 
question been at all considered in connection with the United Fruit Company? 
It is not merely a matter of competition, but that company practically controls 
production.—A. Yes, they have their own banana farms and all that sort of thing. 

Q. Yes, and the independant producer is almost out of business. Has any- 
thing been done, or could anything be done? It seems to me to be the logical way 
of proceeding to make an arrangement with the United Fruit Company, under 
which a certain amount of that banana traffic would be diverted to Canada, either 
by your boats or by their own. Our great effort is to get a trade with Canada, 
and when your competitors not only have the boats but control the trade, we 
have a dual thing to look into in considering the question —A. We have in the 
West Indies today a representative who was sent down there to make an 
exhaustive study of the whole position and one of the things to which his atten- 
tion was called was that very fact, that perhaps some of our possible competitors 
controlled the production, and we should have to go to the bottom of it to reach 
any conclusion. 

Q. I know personally that in Jamaica the United Fruit Company is the 
whole thing, and the Atlantic Fruit Company which has started there is, I 
think, controlled by this company and is only a subsidiary. They only allow it 
to do business there so they will not be accused of having a monopoly.—A. What 
you mean is that it is no good going into the trade and building vessels if we 
cannot get the traffic? 

Q. Yes, we certainly should not put on boats unless we are sure of getting 
cargoes. I have had all kinds of figures given me as to the possible movement 
into Canada. I have had figures given me all the way from two million sticks 
to nine million sticks of bananas. Has your Department accurate information 
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about what our banana consumption is?—A. Our banana consumption in 
Canada? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have that in the office, but I cannot tell you offhand what 
itis. It is very considerable. 

Mr. Locan: Really, it seems to me you can get almost any statement as 
to the amount of bananas we use in Canada. I got a statement which I put 
on Hansard the other day from the Customs Department, I think, of some 
2,100,000 stems. On the other hand, I see it stated in trade papers and other 
papers which would seem to speak with authority that it amounts to anywhere 
up to 9,000,000. I would like to get the thing correctly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the committee has not a quorum now, so I 
do not see much purpose in continuing. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. I would like Sir Henry Thornton to go into that.—A. Perhaps I could 
answer it partly by saying that we have a representative there now who is going 
into the question of the whole possibilities of our trade in the West Indies. 

Q. It occurred to me that the United Fruit Company, with all its resources, 
would not welcome our going into the field, and that it might be that a proper 
working arrangement can be made under which their properly equipped boats 
would collect bananas for you under terms to be mutually agreed on so we could 
get our bananas and our other fruits in direct.—A. Yes, I think that is quite an 
important thing. 

Q. They have a pickup service, and there is no use our spending money if 
we can get the results without. It would be a good deal better to let them 
have some profit on the collection of the fruit, and get bananas and other fruits 
in directly. 

Mr. Locan: May I suggest one thing? I would suggest to Sir Henry the 
cutting out of sending a large ship such as the Canadian Fisher or the Canadian 
Forester away on to Belize. It seems to me—and I think the general opinion 
of everyone with whom I have discussed the matter—that when you get to 
Kingston, to go on to the little port of Belize, you have to travel anywhere 
from three to four days of straight sailing without getting very much cargo. 
It seems to me that that could be arranged as a sort of side line trip. 

The Wirness: What draught of water do these pickup boats have? Would 
it be about 10 or 12 feet? 

Sir Henry Drayron: At the outside, I should say from looking at them. 
They run around 1,200 tons. 


The witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned. 


SraTEMENT showing Results of Voyages of Steamers carrying Cattle from Montreal, Season 1923 


S. S. Commander, Voyage 1400) et Maths TE RI 216 c: S 
aeaa na S ee 216 cattle $ 4,320 00 
Westina tones -orea o e a a a a Cardi 
Duration Voyage.......... <TR Es Aah eS Oe ee aa. 
Harnings, Eastbound. 243): . Maran 30 ieee) Ya ane ee 30 554 37 
Westbound: (95. ee ea ee 3,314 94 
í 33,8 
PUD CNR OS osi le uh bee Aae a a a ee = 
Defeito Se a ee ee ee 4,581 32 
Principal Commodities— Quantity Earnings 
patie ea be ee PR, A, OMEN TE oe T (eee eee ee ae 167 tons $ 2. 244 40 
amn e Oy Oto a aa aa a a a 285,788 bushels 19,072 17 
rated s 10 Ban Lre a eara ay ay agen Sve tennis a ee ee eo 215 tons 2,174 665 
BLS Be Si eee TOO. clos ee Cnn SMEG ea ae me Sean eee 104 tons 840 60 
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StaTeMENT showing Results of Voyages of Steamers carrying Cattle from Montreal, Season, 1923—Con. 
5. S: Conning adler, Vary ge U3. Gee ah ie gre ee get 150 cattle $ 2,700 00 
Sailing date September 24. 
DERA MEO al Cardiff 
Duration Moysset ee et ee ao N EE es ah ae 44 days 
amines, Bosio. yee ease Ge ere ee me te een 20,336 98 
S EEA o SA n ok ee aa ae 266 59 
20,603 57 
METEB occdecor o ose SAC bd eee enn ie te Mie teil eset eee 33,175 91 
menei a e. 12,572 34 
Principal Commodities— Quantity Earnings 
IMO. cocce ooo ts se bere Ae a a ean 40 tons 1, 264 69 
Cheese RES PTC Cn 243 tons 3,265 50 
SH ee ee 160, 000 bushels 10,080 00 
LOMB. oo coeds OR ee es ee een 106, 603s. ft. 1,048 07 
Ti ehomas, EE ee Ne 22 tons 491 84 
PAOLA ee E a a 52 tons 334 40 
On a e E E a a Aa, 101 tons 1,098 49 
S. S, Commander: Morera W eare aaa a 8) len sae W2 cattle  $ 6,800 00 
Sailing date, November 17 
ID RTI ec OE SC Oe eee Dundee 
Dueuion Vewoma t casu. cy ery ern RICE Sy a 51 days 
Tarimas IBRIRG oun 4G a I) ee eee 38,132 vt 
Ki AMESHINOUUCM o a E Re ihe ee A 1,061 38 
39,194 12 
Leis eM ee ee PR i i Pk 8, 37,841 97 
SOTS Re ee A ARON ke Pee TA 1,352 15 
Principal Commodities— Quantity Earnings 
EPPA Ale ria Ge ee ee, 248,648 bushels 25,067 71 
Pennen E eee Aad. 2M O setts 2,495 63 
PAPRI os E r a 190 tons 1,746 49 
Hoea OZ dasoa Fee. e a a a 8 ee 106 tons 1,420 02 
=s Manier, Voymgadena i a a 216 cattle $ 4,320 00 
Sailing date, July 13. i 
DDESHIT@IUNOM, so 550 oe See a ook eee me ee ee ee ee cre Cardiff 
Duration Wena Ss Sey a eee ee ee ae 55 days a 
Dannimgs, Begino gt eee a 28 (93) (8 
y Wesibanid an a a a a S 8,469 03 
37,222 81 
eh ee ee oc ee 39,516 33 
mencit e EN i ee ee Pe ee 3,293 52 
Principal Commodities — Quantity Earnings 
Tickell Onigie, ye Be o a a OO ea ee ee ee 132 tons LBI 11 
AMOR sre eee y i 219 tons 931 00 
(OPH cooled a ee 265,803 bushels 17,641 68 
LOUTIG. . yy 5 oR Ne 2 a oe eae eee 61,850 s. ft. 591 99 
Te TnapepolivoranSe coi i ee eee te a ee ee 43 tons 964 70 
Provisionen a ee eee 145 tons 1,294 80 
My lbresteesl ere ae ao Mie 1,228 50 
a Mannen sMovace ts G)... 6... . 4.6.6... 271 cattle 6,775 00 
Sailing date, November 9. z 
IDresitimatiiomn. a e a e ea e E aE Dunder 
brennan Voyage.) oo a a Se ee eee 49 days 
Hermina Weiler 12) 25 ee ee is eae 36, 133 90° 
es WESTIE) oo coe oo oe oe See ee eke Gee ne rr rea 5,379 08 
41,512 98 
TOSI Z, 5 oso hb aioe E ere ee ae 38,796 27 
Srog e e aa Me Bd a cas + artiig he rg Ore hae eo Bay T 
Principal Commiodities— Quantity Earnings 
on e are re 976,568 bushels 24, 216 22 
A E a aere re 216,324 s. ft. 1,920 11 
Dike odale a UE Ne i Oe Se 132 tons 1,778 61 
PUOWREODS, osc oboe koe aoe be a Geren Ale al ic en penis ease vests ea 153 tons 1,409 25 
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STATEMENT showing Results of Voyages of Steamers carrying Cattle from Quebec, Season 1923 — 


S:S@lbeader Voyage Siw i. o oer Ea ee eee 210 cattle 
Sailing date, June 15. : f 
Destination: s. ean Bee ee a a eee ee Cardiff 
Duration Voyages? th o BEG. a eae re Ae 55 days 
Earnings, Eastbound.. 2: (ej ee eee ee eee 26,953 41 

es Westbound). -cia 05 7 E a E eye ge ere eee ee 8,826 62 
35,780 03 

Expenses. ... : eee AE aE E Meteo a a a a en Geo. 40,260 27 
Deficit. ramio he, HR Un ee ee 

Principal Commodities— Quantity 
WN Our hese. URE Oa a a ea i 226 tons 
Gram o Sno S 2 ee We nt Oe ee 220, 294 bushels 
umber. < rnrn a AND e i ee eee 86 tons 
Nickel Oxide. 11 PEN UE a a ice ee eee 132 tons 
TO VISIONS 240 Spo ii. e mee a oe 161 tons 
Ehosphorus:... ee: oo a ee ee eee 46 tons 

SaD: Leader, Voyage 9. -nn eae eee ee 229 cattle 
Sailing date, August 16. s 
Destination: hice) o e a Cardiff 
Duration Voyagesha k a o a aa re ee a 41 days 


38,213 29 


Expenses»: Qi t tAn a e 33,814 90 
l Sürplus: e norr e e a ke ee a 
Principal Commodities. ...— Quantity 
@ileese 0 ee eee Se ee 236 tons 
Crain io Fon ae ER A es ee eee ee 270,369 bushels 
Provisions: elie VAR AOR a eal rs a ee 235 tons 
Phosphorus. ~ cae a a e eee we 43 tons 
S.S:beader, Voyage 10a 8 ee ee a a 242 cattle 
Sailing date, October 5. 
Destination. 5 I o oo a es ee sn Ge Glasgow 
Duration. Voyagesin i oa re Ao ue Gee nee 43 days 
Earnings Eastboundts e aa a ee ee 30,544 25 
fo Westboundse o. 0 r a oA ee a er ee 10,375 ¢8 
40,920 23 
Expenses: eh teva eee a eee, Be rT ee Ge Se Cer te 38,281 66 
Surplüs ea n a a ee 
Principal Commodities Quantity 
HEESE S52) a Pe 131 tons 
Butters on. Se ee, OE as ee eee 29.36 
Grain sh oe fay Ses a wa ene ce REDE a eee te E CORN eg a te eg 228,745 bushels 
Zane Ashes | cites TEE gly ins: Voie Ga ee 135 tons 
Nickel Oxide, ca tie WOE ORE Soe a ee ee 264 “ 
Erovisions.. Sre a i o s 
Se Victor Voyage 12 a e E e 229 cattle 
Sailing date, July 5. 
Destination ASS EE ey oae oa a a Cardiff 
Duration Voyage ns o a a a a 49 days 
Earnings Bastboundi ti o 0 a n eee 31,566 49 
uC Westbound ze n Gh) ost a a 2,307 24 
33 SS fe 
Expenses on ooh a 34 I BY) 
Deficiti oan a a a a Sa aang 
Principal Commodities— Quantity 
Cheeses ic, o ia eke ea ge) oe ee 121 tons 
Gram i PRE oe ae 234,215 bushels 
eum Der e o a cit gaan ACE Ae cee) As os iene On mee PAP REAL -s ft: 
OVISIONS Tar in ete he Pen east iia ee aph els na nae ee ee 257 
Nigkel Oxide.. #000501) Ufa a a 255 So 
Phosphorüs. 220) 9) to Mar a eee A a 
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4,200 00 


4,480 24 


Earnings 
957 60 
15,542 93 
485 45 
1,778 96 
1,436 78 
1,160 19 


` 4,580 00 


4,338 


Earnings 
3,851 90 
19,448 77 
Prolab Tat) 
960 87 


4,760 00 


2,638 57 


Earnings 
176 13 
912 06 
17,200 63 
942 50 
3,551 71 
548 33 


4,580 00 


\ 


4,043 79)” 


Earnings 
1,630 64 
15,755 86 
2,660 73 
1,993 38 
3,535 57 
966 45 
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Canapian Nationa, Ramways 
Gross Earnings for 8,400 ton type Steamer Carrying full capacity Grain Cargo and 233 Head of Cattle 
ee oie E quarters at 3/— per quarter = £4,650 at si oe sour o 


ComMITEE Room 231, 
House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, JUNE 19, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met at 
10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 

The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum although the Minister is 
not here. Yesterday we had practically completed our consideration of the 
Merchant Marine with the exception of the estimates. I think we had almost 
finished the West Indies. 

Before we proceed, I would like to say that we have had a little difficulty 
in getting the typewritten reports. The Committee yesterday decided we should 
have 25 typewritten copies. The Editor of Debates of the Hansard tells me that 
it is practically impossible to get more than about seven reports each day. We 
can have seven each day, but the balance may not be delivered until early next 
week. That does not give each member of the Committee a copy nor provide 
for the extra copies which may be required. If the report were printed this 
difficulty would be eliminated, but I do not know whether the Committee cares 
to go to the expense of printing. If it is satisfactory to the Committee to con- 
tinue in that way, it is quite all right. Does the Committee think it worth while 
to incur additional expense? 

Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): I would like to have the evidence. 

Mr. Mackinnon: We will eventually get it? 


The Cuarrman: It will come out, but you will not get it immediately. 
Naturally the Committee would like to have the complete copies. 

Mr. Mackinnon: We can have them afterwards. 

The CuarrMaAn: If you do not want it every day, well and good. 

Mr. Stewart: I do not think all of us can carry this matter in our heads. 
I would like to check up the statements, to see if we require any further infor- 
mation than that which, perhaps, Sir Henry Thornton can give us. 

Sir Henry THornton: As a possible makeshift, if the reporter could give 
us one carbon copy, could it not be sent to the Department of the Interior and 
blueprinted? We often do that in the Railways. 

Mr. Mine: Perhaps they would want some remuneration too. 

Sir Henry THornton: No; it is a very trifling thing. Perhaps that sug- 
gestion would help. 

The Cuairman: I suppose we would have to get authority to incur any 
expense. 

Sir Henry TuHornton: We have a duplicating machine in Montreal, and, 
if you like, we can have it sent down here, and if the reporter will furnish us 
with a copy of the proceedings, we can reproduce them this evening. 

The Cuatrrman: Gentlemen, what do you think of that? 

Mr. Kyte: You mean to reproduce the copies of the evidence? 
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The Cuatrman: Yes. We are not getting a sufficient number of copies, 
and I think each member of the Committee should have a copy. Would this 
be worth while? Possibly there is a good deal of evidence that is not as import- 
ant as other parts. Would it be worth while to appoint a small committee to 
review the evidence, pick out what we want, and have it reproduced? 


Hon Mr. Grauam: For all the difference in it, I think it would be better 
for the members to have a complete copy, in making oùr report to the House. 
Surely to Heaven we have some device in this building by which we can produce 
copies of this. 

Sir Henry Tuorxrton: We can do it, if you want it, by having our machine 
sent down from Montreal. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a good idea, so, Sir Henry, if you will have 
that machine sent down, we will proceed that way 


Sir Henry THORNTON, recalled 


The Cuatrman: Gentleman, I think we have practically completed the con- 
sideration of the West Indian end of the business, excepting that I believe Mr. 
Mackinnon has a question or two he wants to ask. 


Mr. Mackinnon: There is just one remark I would like to make. I believe 
in getting these new steamers, if possible, on that trade, but my impression was 
that the United States had control of the products there, and it did not look as 
if we would be justified in putting on additional equipment. So I would like to 
ask Sir Henry Thornton about the exports from Canada to the West Indies. 
That was not taken into consideration until yesterday. Also, if his answer is, 
“Yes, we have no bananas” what other products have we that we can handle, 
sugar, molasses, fruit of different kinds 

Mr. Kyte: Rum? 


Mr. Mackinnon: The impression which the Committee got yesterday was 
that bananas were the main thing, but that that business had received a black 
eye because United States were growing the fruit and handling it themselves. 


The Wrrness: I think perhaps there may have been a wrong impression 
given as a result of the discussion yesterday. It was pointed out as a warning, 
I understand, that we might possibly find that the bananas and other fruits, and 
things of that sort, which would constitute the northbound cargoes, were so 
much in the hands of our steamship competitors, notably, the United Fruit 
Company, that even if we went to the expense of putting on our ships, and 
building new ships, we might find ourselves pushed out of the market for the 
reasons I have just given. I do not understand that that was a positive assertion 
of fact, but it was a point to which Sir Henry Drayton called attention, as I 
remember it, and one which we should carefully consider before there was any 
commitment, and my reply to that, as it would be also to your question, Mr. 
Mackinnon, is that we have a responsible officer in the West Indies investigating 
that and various other things, with a view of getting first-hand information on 
the ground, with respect to this prospective business, before we commit anyone, 
or anyone is committed to any large capital investment. The question was raised 
with respect to the possibilities of northbound cargoes, such as bananas, fruits, 
and so on, being in the hands of the United Fruit Company, or other competitors, 
and we might find ourselves going into a business with the ground cut from under 
us. I said, Sir Henry, that you did not make that as a positive assertion, but gave 
that as a warning, and as a thing which ought to be carefully investigated before 
any investment was made. Did I get the right slant on it? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Quite right. 


The Witness: So that is being gone into before anything definite is done. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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As to the possibilities of southbound traffic: That, at present, consists of 
grain products, iron and steel goods, cement, provisions, fertilizer, hay, lumber, 
and a certain amount of miscellaneous freight. The northbound cargoes would 
consists of sugar, molasses, cocoa, cocoanuts, and general traffic. I think there 
also would be a prospective field—although it may be included under miscella- 
neous articles—for manufactured articles, and textiles. That is in answer to your 
question of what the southbound cargoes would be. i 


Mr. Mackinnon: Could you give us any idea of the value of it? 


The Witness: (To Mr. Doherty) Do the north and southbound cargoes 
balance to the West Indies, or which traffic predominates? 


Mr. Douerty: The southbound. 
The Witness: What percentage of difference is there? 
Mr. Douerty: Perhaps 60 and 40. 


The Wirness: It runs on that basis. The northbound traffic represents 
about one-third of the total traffic; that is, they divide it, two-thirds southbound 
and one-third northbound on that basis, indicating, of course, that this traffic is 
earrying more of our goods south than the products of the West Indies north. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 


Q. Well, is there any passenger traflic?—A. There is a certain amount of 
passenger traffic, but it is rather negligible. That is, it is not a factor under 
present conditions. As I think I explained yesterday, these boats were not built 
primarily for the passenger traffic, and the passenger accommodations are not 
such as to excite a large volume of that character of traffic. In the new boats, 
should they be built, there would of course be much more passenger accommoda- 
tion, and much better facilities for the care of passengers. 

(At this point Chairman Euler left the Chair; Mr. Stork acting as Vice 
Chairman.) : 

Hon. Mr. Grawam: As a matter of fact, Sir Henry, I think it can be relied 
upon that during this recess the Government will make a thorough investigation 
as to the possibilities of trade, whether within the treaty or outside of it, but 
it might be well to have an investigation for the Canadian Merchant Marine, 
because the whole thing will be linked up. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. There are other steamship companies that are promoting trade among the 
West Indies, besides the United Fruit Company—British steamers?—A Yes. 

Q. The Furness-Withy Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Royal Mail Packet Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. When I was down there last fall there was considerable agitation in 
Jamaica, particularly, over the report that the Furness-Withy Company, which 
owned large plantations in South Africa, were carrying fruit from South Africa 
and dropping out of the fruit-carrying trade from the West Indies. The people 
were extremely anxious that the Canadian Merchant Marine should be in a 
position to carry larger quantities of fruit than heretofore, because they needed 
a market for it—A. Was there any reason given for the Furness-Withy Com- 
pany dropping out of the trade? 

Q. The only reason they gave was that this Company was interested per- 
sonally in fruit plantations in South Africa—A. It was not due to lack of con- 
fidence in the West Indian trade? 

Q. Not at all!—A. It was for personal reasons? 

Q. Yes. I happen to have some West Indian newspapers in my apart- 
ment, in which is set forth the fact that the people are very much alarmed | 
lest their export of fruit be very much curtailed next year—A. In connection 
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with the whole thing, there ought to be considered, and would be considered 
the possibility of coming to some kind of an arrangement with some company 
already in the business. I think Sir Henry Drayton referred to the United 
Fruit Company, but the whole thing has to be considered from several different 
angles. 

: Q. If the fear expressed by these people last fall that there would be 
smaller shipments to Great Britain is well founded, it means there would be a 
large amount available for Canadian shipments, and they are anxious to culti- 
vate a Canadian market—A. I think it is obvious that a good market might 
be developed there, which would be of great value. We are carrying a large 
preponderance of Canadian goods south over the northbound traffic. I think 
we ought to stimulate that and try to get as much as we can, but I want to 
call attention to the service we render to Canada in transporting our goods to 
the West Indies. 

Mr. Kyvre: Unquestionably the service is valuable, from that point of 
view. 

The Witness: Yes. 

(Whereupon Chairman Euler resumed the Chair; Acting Chairman Stork 
withdrawing). 

The CuHatrrMAN: Have any members of the Committee any further ques- 
tions to ask Sir Henry in regard to this particular subject? 

Mr. Jevurrr: I do not want to speak on fruit, but I do want to get back 
to the grain subject, and ask you what the results were with the grain trade on 
the Lakes—with the Merchant Marine? 

The Witness: We had eight steamers on the Lakes last year, making 107 
trips in the grain trade, carrying 11,380,787 bushels. The gross earnings of that 
traffic were $585,288.13; the disbursements or expenses amounted to $507,261.23, 
leaving a profit of $78,026.90. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is an operating profit?—A. Yes, that is only an operating profit; 
there are included in the expenses only the operating expenses of the vessel plus 
the insurance. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Those voyages you are speaking of are included in the report of voyages 
under charter—157?—A. This is put generally under charter. 

Q. Will you just explain to us briefly what you mean by a charter?—A. 
A charter is this: a man rents a vessel from you; you rent it to him at a certain 
price, and under certain conditions, and he runs it as he pleases, and what he 
makes out of it is his. Your profit is the rental made, just like renting a house, 
or renting a building for store purposes. There is another form of charter too, 
and that is one under which we would undertake to carry a certain specific 
cargo—say, grain—that is, we would contract with the shipper to take a cargo 
of grain for him. That would be regarded as a charter, as differentiated from 
general cargo purposes. 

Q. You contract to carry a certain load, and assume responsibility for the 
expenses?—A, There are two kinds of charters, either you can contract with a 
shipper to carry a cargo for him, a certain traffic for him, or you can charter 
the ship to some individual who will run it himself. (To Mr. Doherty) Most 
of these were, I think, under our own operation? 

Mr. Douerty: All of them were, sir. 


Mr. Jevuirr: It was in respect to these that the profits were made? 
The Wirness: Yes, we made $78,000. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Mr. Jetuirr: Have we any more boats which can be utilized for that 
traffic? 


Mr. Douerty: No, we have all we possibly could put in the trade on the 
Lakes now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you say, Sir Henry, that you made a net profit after considering 
the interest on the investment?—A. No, we did not, if you take into considera- 
tion the cost of the ship, and its annual capital charge. 


By Mr. Jelliff: 


Q. Do you consider that is competition which might have been engendered 
by the use of our own ships—A. I think it was useful. I remember early last 
autumn there was a lot of trouble, you know, about United States tonnage coming 
into the field. I was very much alarmed about it because I was afraid that not 
only would the grain not move, but if it did move, it would have to find an outlet 
through Duluth, or some American port, so consequently I was glad to find so 
many of our ships were engaged in this traffic. I went further, and tried to 
charter United States tonnage for the Merchant Marine, to break any deadlock 
that might come, and I think the fact that we have our own ships in there on 
the Lakes, or that we were also in the shipping business to some extent, and could 
take over chartered tonnage if we could find it, may perhaps have had some 
effect; how much, it is difficult to say. Fortunately the thing was straightened 
out and we did not have to do anything. 

Q. Farmers generally in the West have been clamouring for some of our own 
vessels in that trade, to break up some of the combinations?—A. We have as 
many of our own ships in the trade now as we can put there. 

Q. Are your vessels all used in transport between Canadian ports? 


Mr. Douerty: With one or two exceptions, yes. 
The Witness: (To Mr. Doherty) They were used for Canadian ports? 


Mr. Donerry: Yes, Sir Henry, but they went to American ports during the 
early months of the season when we could not get grain from Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 


Mr. Stewart: I was going to suggest it would be interesting, if it could be 
done without much trouble to the Department, to have a record of a typical 
voyage for a grain boat on the Great Lakes, similar to the one we had in regard 
to the cattle business. 

Mr. Douerty: That is not possible. 


Mr. Stewart: If you could take two for each month and take one carried 
at the maximum rate, and one at the minimum rate for that month, and give 
us the full information, the dates, the tonnage of the boats, the ports—well, I 
suppose they all originated at Port Arthur, but the ports to which the cargoes 
were carried, it would be very valuable for reference in further statements regard- 
ing the rates on the Great Lakes. 

The Witness: (To Mr. Doherty) Can that be worked out? 

Mr. DoHeErty: No. The accounting on the Lakes is not done on the basis 
of a single trip, but runs over a series of trips with some of the steamers oper- 
ated continually throughout the entire season. A single account covers the 
entire operating expenses involved and the receipts from the freight. It would 
not be advisable to work it out on the basis of a single voyage. 


The Wirness: (To Mr. Doherty) Could you not make an estimate of 
that? 
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Mr. Douerty: It would be difficult. 

Mr. Stewart: Rather than an estimate, could we do it this way? Instead 
of asking for different voyages, could we take one boat—you account each 
boat? 

Mr. Douerty: Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Stewart: Take in one or two boats and give us a statement including 
those items I have suggested. That would be interesting. 

The Cuamrman: It seems to me it would be worth while having a record 
to enable you to say what the net results are from each individual voyage. Is 
that customary? 

Mr. Douerty: Not on the Lakes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrMan: It is, with the ocean traffic. 

Mr. Douerty: Yes. On the Lakes they are running backward and for- 
ward; more or less of a ferry service, and expenses are being incurred which 
overlap each other. 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: Could you give a report on two steamers for the 
season? 

Mr. Douerty: Yes, we could do that. 


By Mr. Harris: 
Q. Were any of these boats employed in carrying hard coal up through 
the canals?—A. I don’t think so. (To Mr. Doherty) Were there? 
Mr. Douerty: I think we had two or three cargoes of coal; I would not 
say whether it was hard coal or soft coal. 


Bap Ma Secrets 
Q. Where did it originate? From Sydney? 
Mr. Donerty: No, from American Lake ports across to Fort William. a 


Mr. Harris: There are no coal supplies at Cape Breton? 

Mr. Douerty: We have none suitable for service through the canals. 

Mr. Harris: Have you any record of your carriage across the Great Lakes 
—whether it was profitable or not? 2 

Mr. Douerty: Well, as a matter of fact, it is not profitable in the true sense, 
but it does assist in giving us some return for operating the steamers up to Fort 
William, as they would otherwise go up light, but there is no actual profit. It 
assists in operating the steamers on their westbound voyages. The present rate 
is somewhere in the vicinity of 40 cents a ton, and you can imagine what it would 
leave for profit. 

Mr. Harris: Did that little extra enable you to operate at a profit? 

_ Mr. Dougrry: It assisted in bringing the results which Sir Henry has just 

given. 

Mr. Dourrty: . Do you enumerate any of these results? 

Mr. Douerty: It would be included in the final figures. 

The Witness: (To Mr. Doherty) It was not a large factor? 

Mr. Douerty: No, very small. 


Sir Henry Drayton: There is a new type of boat which loads either coal or 
sand very rapidly, and unloads equally as rapidly mechanically, with economy 


of service. Could a boat of that knd be navigated through our locks from Nova 
Scotia to Toronto? 


The Wirness: I doubt it, because I happen to know a great deal about it, 


because I had charge of the docks at Ashtabula and Erie for a while. Economy _ 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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in lake transport of coal and ore consists of large vessels, of, say, 10,000 tons; 
their average length is something like 550 feet, with a beam of perhaps 50 to 55 
feet, with the engines aft and the quarters forward, and all of the hatches, as you 
know, open up; you practically take the whole deck off, and underneath you 
have simply a bin. There are no bracings or anything in there. Now, these vessels 
handle ore and coal at a low rate with a good deal of profit, and can be loaded 
and unloaded easily. I have known a ship to come into the port of Ashtabula at 
8 o’clock in the morning with 10,000 tons of ore, be unloaded, be reloaded with 
10,000 tons of coal, and be away by 8 o’clock in the evening. That makes a 
very fast turn- around, but vessels of that knid would be much too large to pass 
through our present canals, and I doubt if we built a vessel of a size to pass 
through the canals, there would be a profit in it. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That is a typical lake coal-carrier?—A. Yes. 

Q. There has been a slight change in that. There is one operating at of 
Thorold. A man called Dick owns it. It is a stronger boat and has certain 
mechanical devices, and is supposed to be doing very “well with sand and coal. 
I was wondering if it would be feasible with that type of boat, which is smaller 
than the type of which you spoke, to bring up coal from Nova Scotia to Toronto 
and Hamilton at a cheaper rate. It would be a good thing for Nova Scotia, and 
a good thing for Ontario?—A. I am speaking now without much knowledge of 
this particular boat, but I would say you would practically have to have the same 
crew on the smaller boat as on the larger. In the larger boat you would have 
much more cargo expense. 


Q. I don’t think it would stand the weather you get on the Gulf?—A. I think 
that is true. 

Q. This*other boat is a half-way boat between a sea boat and a lake boat?— 
A. I think you will find the whole question will hinge upon the expenses of run- 
ning the boat per cubic foot of cargo space. That is where we “get off” event- 
ually. That might very easily be investigated; it would not be any particular 
trouble. 

Q. It seems to me there is a large field there which ought to be investigated 
in the public interest?—A. It would not be much of an undertaking. I think we 
had better make an investigation of that and give a report before the committee 
adjourns. 

Sir Henry Drayton: If there is any way of getting Nova Scotia coal to 
Ontario, we want to do it, but by water is the only way we can do it. 

The Witness: Water is the only way we can bring Canadian coal up in 
competition with United States coal. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Could it*be brought up without trans-shipping at Montreal?—A. Yes. Sir 
Henry’s idea is to provide a boat that will pass through the Canals. 
By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. It would require a boat of considerably light draught?—A. I am afraid 
we will be up against the small size of the boats. 


Mr. Harris: I take it none of these 107 trips you spoke of with these 8 


steamers competed in any way with boats carrying general cargo to Hamilton 
-and Toronto? 


Mr. Dourrty: No, they did not come down below Port Colborne. 
Mr. Harris: No competition with the Kirkwood Line or the Canada Steam- 
ship? 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Mr. Douerty: No competition at Montreal at all. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Could these boats handle grain efficiently?—A. No, you have to figure 
on these cargoes in vessels especially built for that particular kind of service, 
either due to their light construction or some such reason, not being available 
for ocean service. You cannot switch lake tonnage to the ocean, or ocean to 
the lakes with advantage. 


Q. Were these ocean vessels?—A. These were built primarily for ocean 


transport. They are strongly built vessels, and vessels quite capable of weather- 


ing heavy seas. is 
Q. Could they not be used in some of our ocean lines?—A. They were 


too small to be profitable in our ocean traffic. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. We have five or six for the West Indies service now?—A. Yes, some of 
them. 


By Mr. Stewart: . 
Q. What tonnage are those?—A. About 3,400 tons. 


By Mr. Harris: 

Q. I take it your policy is to keep all these boats employed?—A. The effort 
is to keep every vessel employed, to make any money out of it. 

Q. That means quite a number will be tied up next season?—A. I think 
we had a smaller number of vessels tied up last year than in most previous 
years. 

Mr. Dounerty: Than we had the year before. 

The Wrness (to Mr. Doherty): You only had how many tied up, on an 
average, last year? 

. Mr. Douerty: About 10. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I will say your performance with our emergency fleet 
has been much better than the performance of the United States with her 
emergency fleet. i 

The Witness: I thank you for the compliment, but I do not know that it 
is ee eloquent one, because they certainly made a first-class mess of their 

eet. 

Sir Henry Drayron: They are subject to the same troubles we are. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: Oh, yes. 


The Witness: They had a much larger fleet, much more difficult to handle. 

It was an enormous proposition. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. In a general way, Sir Henry, would you care to express an opinion as 
to whether you consider it worth while to continue this eastern service which 
resulted in substantial losses?—A. Of course, a great deal of prominence of a 
humourous nature was given to the famous voyage of one ship which lost 
$73,000, but that is not to be taken as typical of the whole of the service. I 
should say we ought to continue our Oriental service. The more we study it the 
more traffic we find that can be hauled and developed. It is like everything 
else. What I said about the Merchant Marine as a whole, I think, applies to 
the service to the Orient. I should not feel disposed at this stage of the game 
to throw up the sponge and retire from the ring, but as long as we have these 
ships, and as long as we have gotten into the jack-pot—probably nobody will 
understand what I mean by that—but as long as we have gotten into the jack- 


pot, I think I would be willing to stand a raise or two—— 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Hon. Mr. Grawam: Sir Henry Drayton will draw three cards. 


The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, are there any further questions on this phase 
of the subject? 


By Mr. Jelliff: 


Q. How are the rates for carrying grain on the Great Lakes determined? 
By supply and demand for tonnage A. You mean, in general? 

Or Yes? 

The Witness (to Mr. Doherty): Can you answer that? 

Mr. Douerty: Market conditions and supply and demand. 


The Witness (to Mr. Doherty): It depends on the ratio of the supply to 
the demand? 


Mr. Donerty: Absolutely, sir. 
By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. We can take it for granted, Sir Henry, that in this return you will bring 
down, with the rates, you will show all that the traffic would bear at that time? 
—A. I don’t know that I would say that. Possibly we may have been philan- 
thropic and not charged the rates we might have obtained. In the hand- 
lng of anything of this sort one has to look at it from two points of 
view; in the first place, we want the Merchant Marine to pay. That 
is our job. That is what we are here for; to address every reasonable effort to 
making the Merchant Marine pay, but in doing that we must not be oppressive; 
we must not do anything which stifles the industrial life of the country, or 
anything of that sort. Sometimes it is a difficult course to steer, but we must 
do our job as well as we can; that is, we must make the tools we have been 
given pay, and we must try to do that under such conditions as will not create 
an onerous burden to those who give us their traffic. That is as near as I can 
come to answering that question. 

Q. If your return shows the rates, we can compare them with the average 
rates, and draw our own conclusions as to how philanthropic you were. 

The CuarrMANn: There is no law against that. 


Mr. Harris: The report we have in front of us, Mr. Chairman, does not just 
lay out in as readable a way as perhaps some of us would like to have it the 
operations of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine for this year, as 
compared with other years. Before I ask for that, I want to ask Sir Henry 
(Thornton) if the management have in mind any changes in the general method 
of making up these reports? 

The Wirness: Mr. Harris, I can answer that question in this way; I don’t 
think very much of this report, between you and me, although my name is 
signed to it, nor do I think a great deal of a good many reports which have 
been made in the past. This is in respect to the Railway, and we undertook to 
produce a report which would as fully as possible set forth the operations and 
the affairs of the company, and it was a pretty big job. We had never done it 
in so much detail as that before this year as it involved a great deal of work, 
but I think this report ought to be expanded materially next year. In other 
words, this report next year must come out—and if I have anything to do with 
it it will come out—in pretty much the same form as the railway report for 
last year— 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Not quite, I hope?—A. I don’t catch the significance of that statement. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I don’t know whether we want.to discuss the railway 
report yet, but you have on your front page here a summation and a result which 
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I cannot find in the other. You show the real position here. Take the first page 
here: you show your real position. If we had that in the Railway’s, we would 
not have statements saying one thing and then another. 


The Wirness: So far as that is concerned, whatever may be said of this 
report, or the railway report, the effort will be made with this and the railway 
report to produce a report which will actually reflect the true conditions. That 
is what we tried to do with the railway report, although you may disagree with 
it. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Have you any page you can refer to which is the same as the first page 
of the Merchant Marine report?—-A. The railway report was made in the same 
way as most railway reports— 

Q. That hardly answers my question—A. I think we are rather getting off 
the subject. 


The CHARMAN: Yes, I think so. 


The Witness: What I wanted to explain to Mr. Harris is that we will pro- 
duce and submit a report which will be much more complete than this report. 


Mr. Harris: I think there ought to be a careful study of this particular point, 
and whatever does come down should, in ensuing years, come down in like manner 
in order that we can form some comparison. It is pretty difficult for one to arrive 
at any statement of policy on reading this. 


The Carman: Sir Henry has stated he intends having a much more 
complete report this year. 


Mr. Mackinnon: I want to ask the Minister one question, and that is 
about the coal from Nova Scotia to Ontario. Sir Henry states that these 
steamers can not go up on account of the canals being too shallow. Can the 
Minister say if anything has been done towards deepening the canals to the 
Lakes? 

Hon. Mr. Granam: If the question of the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
Waterways should be solved, that will answer my friend’s question. At the 
present time there is provision for a 14-foot draught. Our boats, if loaded with 
a full cargo, could not go through the canals going west; they are not built for 
that purpose. The only way to ship Nova.Scotia coal is by water. At the 
present time the main difficulty which has arisen, so I am told, is in the trans- 
shipment at Montreal. I have wondered if that was really an impediment, but 
the Government is now studying the question of bringing coal from Nova Scotia 
to Montreal by boat, and then providing cheaper transportation in the dis- 
tribution of that coal through Ontario. I do not know whether that question 
can be worked out or not. 


Mr. Harris: Well, go ahead with the St. Lawrence proposition before you 
build any more boats for that service. 


The CHairman: Any further questions on this? If not, we might go on with 
the estimates, which you will find in the printed estimates, on page 32. Probably 
the discussion we have had will cover pretty well what we have to say on this. 
However, we will take it up. This reads: 


“Loan to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited, 
repayable on demand with interest at a rate to be fixed by the Governor- 
in-Council, upon such terms and conditions as the Governor-in-Council 
may determine, and to be applied in the payment of deficits in operation 
of the company and the vessels under the company’s control during the 
year ending March 31st, 1925—” 


{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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the amount mentioned being $900,000, as against $1,500,000 last year, a decrease 
of $600,000. 

Mr. Harris: Perhaps Sir Henry will make a statement with regard to that. 

The Witness: The statement is quite simple. The appropriation asked for 
each year is to take care of the operating deficit, and was used last year for that 
purpose, and is intended to be used this year for the same purpose. 

By the Cuarrman: The operating deficit last year was $1,800,000—odd. 
I notice you ask for only $900,000 this year. Is that because you expect a 
smaller loss this year? 

The Wirness: Yes. That is because we make allowance for what we con- 
servatively believe to be an improved condition. 

Mr. Harris: The sale of your assets, Sir Henry—the money received on 
the sale of some of your assets here—is being held for the purchase of new 
assets! 


The Witness: You mean what use we mean to make of the money from 
the sale of the ships? 


ein. ANTS 
Q. Yes?—A. These profits are held at the disposal of the Government. 
Major Betu: It goes to the Receiver General. 


Mr. Stewart: How are you taking care of the $364,000 of deficit last year 
in excess of the amount provided by the estimate? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You would have a credit from these retired notes at once?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much would that amount to? 
The Wirness (To Mr. Davidson): That comes in on the supplementaries. 
Mr. Davinson: We have not put in a supplementary, but evidently there 
will be later on. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. The question of my friend on my left (Mr. Stewart) was as to how 
you made up that difference of $600,000 this year, but of course, you would be 
in a better position to explain this?—A. You mean the difference between what 


we asked for last year 
Q. Yes?—A. Because we conservatively expect we will be in a much better 


osition— 
r Q. And the sale of these boats would save how much interest, for example, 
and depreciation? | 
Major Brru: The estimate is only to provide for the actual cash outlay. 
Sir Henry Deayton: Just the actual cash outlay. 


Major Beru: Just the actual cash outlay. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That reflects the opinion of the management as to the likely improved 
condition?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Srewart: I do not think Sir Henry Drayton has taken the correct 
meaning out of my question. The operating cost last year was $1,864,000; the 
estimate provided for $1,500,000. I want to know how the difference, which 
would be $364,000, is provided for? 

The CHatRMAN: One is the fiscal year, and the other is the calendar year? 

Major Bett: I think we had a supplementary. There was a vote of 


$1,500,000, providing for the deficit last year, and there was an actual deficit 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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of $1,800,000--odd; the difference is an overdraft, for which no provision is 
made. 

The Cuatrman: Would that be covered by this $900,000? 

Major Beni: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: Actually then, we are only providing if we vote $900,000, 
for a deficit of a little over $500,000? 

Major Betz: There is a certain elasticity on account of our working capital. 

The CratrmMan: Will there be a supplementary in addition to that? 

Major Beru: No. That amount is supposed to take care, so far as we 
know, for conditions this year. 

The CHatrMAN: This is a little encouraging. Are there any other ques- 
tions. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That really works out this way, then; that the vote really represents 
only $543,399, as the amount required, in the opinion of the management, to 
run that deficit?—A. That is what we would ask for. 

Q. So this is practically a reduction in the estimate of $1,000,000 for last 
year?—A. Yes. 

By Hon. Mr. Graham: 

Q. If we can hold out on that basis through the year?—-A. Well, of course, 
the less money you have to spend the best pace-maker it is, in some ways.. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I am not grumbling over it. 

Mr. Stewart: There is another point upon which I desire information. I 
am not clear whether the Board handling the Merchant Marine have the 
authority to increase the fleet without a particular vote, or at least, without 
it being shown in the estimate that that is the purpose the money is voted for. 

The CHamRNAN: Capital expenditure? 

Mr. Stewart: Capital expenditure in the way of new boats. 

The Wirness: I would rather that someone who is more familiar with 
the intricacies of procedure would answer that. 

Major Brett: That amount mentioned there cannot be used for buying a 
new boat, but if we have money from the sale of a boat, one type of boat, we 
could take that money and with the approval of the Government buy another 
type of boat. 

Sir Henry Drayton: In other words, you have $300,000 which you could 
use for buying boats, with the approval of the Government? 

Major Bet: In the old Canadian Northern we have a trust fund which 
must remain there, or used to buy a new boat. 

The CHatrMAN: Then you have the money from the sale of the four boats? 

Major Bru: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: You can exchange the boats im service, but cannot increase 
the capital investment? 


Major Betz: Yes. We must have the approval of the Government to sell 
these boats; otherwise the Board would not do it. 


Mr. Stewart: Is the same thing true of the present use of a new boat? 
Major Beni: Yes. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q- How much did you get from the sale of these boats?—A. These boats 


were sold on terms; that is, 50 per cent down, and a. first mortgage on the 
boats for the balance. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Sir HENRY Drayton: You probably could not get all cash at once, and I 
have no doubt you have arranged so you are sure of getting your money. 


Mr, Kyrk: Were some of these boats on the lakes? 

Major Bretu: Yes. Tenders were invited, but I do not think we got a 
single tender— 

The Witness: We got a tender, but it was such a ridiculous one that we 
would not accept it. 

Major Beru: There were no tenders accepted anyway. They were con- 
sidered too low. 

Mr. Kyte: These vessels were sold at a very much less price proportionately 
than their original cost? 

Major BELL: Yes. 

Mr. Kyte: The present operators would not have to provide for such a 
large capital charge against operating expenses? 

Major BELL: That is true. 

Mr. Stewart: I think it was suggested yesterday that the replacement cost 
would be about 60 per cent. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No. I was asking Sir Henry Thornton whether he 
thought $60 per ton would be the present replacement value. 

Mr. Stewart: That is my mistake. I thought you said 64 per cent. 

Sir Henry Drayton; No. I think this represented 175— 

The Witness: I should think so. They were built in times of great pres- 
sure and under peculiar conditions. 


The CuHarrMAN: Gentleman, you have had a pretty general discussion on 
the whole range of activities of the Canadian Merchant Marine. I should say 
we are through— 

Sir Henry Drayton: They are looking up the figures on the sales of these 
boats—how much they amount to. 

The CuHatrman: I should say then you ought to crystallize your opinion 
in some way in the form of a report. 

The Witness: The total sale price was $721,000, of which we received 
$346,900 cash; the balance has been taken out in securities on the vessels, on 
notes and other collateral security which, in our judgment, covers and protects 
the balance. We will ultimately get $721,000. 


By Mr. Drummond: 

Q. How many vessels?—A. Seven. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Now, in addition to that, there is a credit in con- 
nection with the steamships of the Canadian Northern. How much does that 
amount to? 

Major BELL: I think it was some million— 

The Witness: I think it approximates $1,200,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Was that the net result, or not? 


The Witness: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: So that the net result of it all is that the Govern- 
ment and the management have available a fund, either immediately available 
or shortly to become available through good securities, of $1,921,000, which 
might be applied in the purchase of new boats, with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment? 

The Witness: That is right. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Mr. Srewart: The reports we have before us show only four boats sold 
during 1923. 

The Witness: Yes, but we have sold three since this report was published. 
I have given you the situation up to date. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Could you give us the names of the other three?—A. The Canadian 
Logger, the Sealer, and the Miner. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. How are these funds carried? How is that $1,200,000 carried?—A. That 
ig in the hands of trustees. 


Major Beru: With the National Trusts of Toronto. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The interest is applied how? 
The Witness: Credited to the fund. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It will go against the bonds? 
Major BELL: It will go against the bonds, yes, sir. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think, Mr. Chairman; we might pass that item, 
and approve that estimate. 


The CHatrMAN: Do we need a formal motion? I believe not. 
Hon. Mr. Grauam: Oh, no. 


The Cuairman: Anything by way of a resolution or otherwise which you 


want to submit before passing on to the Railways? Do you want to consider 
the report— 


Sir Henry Drayton: In connection with the report: I think we have some- 
thing here that ought to be covered. One thing is the chilled meat business, 
which Sir Henry Thornton was to give us information on. 


The CHarrman: And the development of the West Indies trade— 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, and also the coastal service. 


The Wirness: I was wondering whether the Committee might think it 
wise—and I think it would be certainly useful to those who administer the 
Merchant Marine, if all of this discussion, or a large part of it, could be crystal- 
lized and set forth in three or four or five conclusions for the future guidance of 
the Administration; for instance, your opinion with respect to the West Indies 
traffic, the further fact that we should endeavour to develop a chilled meat 
business, the fact that it is obvious that most of the losses on our United King- 
dom traffic result from an insufficiency of westbound cargo, and that efforts 
should be addressed to provide more westbound traffic. In other words, I think 
it would be too bad to have all of this very useful discussion simply disappear, 


and only be represented in the form of evidence which very few people will 
probably read. t 


Sir Henry Drayton: There are concrete things with which we might deal. 


The Wirness: I would like to get the thing crystallized into something 
we could use as a guide post, more or less, for the future. 


Sir Henry Drayton: It seems to me, Sir Henry, after listening to you, 
that the concrete things we should deal with should be first, we ought to 
observe our contractual obligations in the West Indies business. That, possibly, 
ought to be looked after. There is no doubt about it, our obligations ought 
to be observed, and I also think, of importance to us, that something ought 
to be done in connection with that coastal business that shows a profit, whether 
by purchasing new boats, or the transfer of boats from unprofitable routes— 
which would be my view—if we are all clear that everything should be done 
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to develop a.paying business, and the coastal trade on the Pacific show that 
it is a paying business. We could make any definite recommendation that is 
necessary on that point, which is really sound. On the general principle of 
going after paying business, and obtaining it. Then there is another thing in 
which we are interested, not only from the standpoint of the Merchant Marine, 
but the country as a whole, and that is building up a proper regular service, 
so that the people of the Maritime Provinces can depend upon it, and the 
people of the Pacific coast can depend upon it, through the Panama canal. I 
think we ought to do all that is possible in regard to that. My personal view 
is if we put up a proper service there with England, we would then not need 
to bother about customs representatives in New York; we can get clear of a 
lot of these questions; we would do the business ourselves. 

The Witngss: You see, all of these things, if crystallized in some concrete 
resolution, will be very useful not only to the present administration but 
successive administrations as an indication of the policy which the shareholders 
of the company, as represented by this Committee, approve. It gives them 
something definite to work upon. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I suggest the management bring down their recom- 
mendations the way they want them. 

The Cuatrman: I think that is more for the Committee— 

Sir Henry Drayton: I will get to that in a moment. I think, after all, 
the management knows what they want, and they could send down their recom- 
mendations, and we could have a copy of them, and go over them to see to 
what extent we could meet their views, or change them if necessary. I think 
that is the concrete way of making progress. The management know more 
about this than the Committee, although we have had a great deal of discussion. 

Hon! Mr. Grauam: I would like to report on the Merchant Marine. We 
could report this portion to Parliament. I want to get on with my estimates, 
and if I had a report drafted, I could go on with the estimate for the Merchant 
Marine, and get that cleaned up. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I see no reason why this should not go through the 
House just as it stands. 

Mr. Srewart: Should not this resolution we are discussing be a part of 
that report to Parliament? i 

The CuatrMaAN: I should think so. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: That will be the report to Parliament. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I understand the Minister does not want to be 
held up— 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: I do not think I would be justified in presenting my 
estimates at all until we get the opinion of this Committee. 

Mr. Harris: When we are accumulating this expression of opinion, I do 
not think it is necessary to tie up a gentleman like Sir Henry Thornton and 
these other gentlemen. The Committee have the information in front of them. 
If it is simply to pass the estimate we ought to be able to come to some con- 
clusion, but if these gentlemen have to sit here and listen to our deliberations— 

The CHARMAN: Could we not adopt an interim report to the House? 

Mr. Macxrnnon: I move this be approved. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I second the motion. 

The CHarrmMan: Moved by Mr. Mackinnon, seconded by Sir Henry Dray- 
ton, that the estimate of the Canadian Merchant Marine, of $900,000, be 
approved. 

The motion agreed to. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Mr. Stewart: It is definitely understood this is only an interim report, so 
we can add a rider in the form of this resolution? 

The CuHarrMAN: We will bring in a second report. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I am very much delighted at these proceedings, because 
I think the management can see the different angles from which we all look 
at these things. We cannot make a policy that is suitable for everybody, but 
it is a good deal easier to arrive at a just conclusion concerning all the things 
that go to make up a policy, when the management sits here and hears the 
opinions of men from all over the Dominion of Canada. I think they appreci- 
ate it. I know I do, and I think we all appreciate the things we have got from the 
management. 

The Witness: Speaking for the management, I will say that I think this 
discussion has been extremely illuminating; it has given us all perhaps a dif- 
ferent and better point of view, and I think the deliberations of the Commit- 
tee, as far as we are concerned, have been helpful. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is one thing, Sir Henry, which I think would 
delay things a good deal if we were to go into it, and that is the question of 
the activities of your Traffic Department, which is involved in the question of 
returning cargoes. We would be here all summer and then we could not really 
help you. That is entirely a matter of traffic. 

The Wirness: It is quite largely a question of active solicitation. 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: It is the existence of the traffic and our ability to 
get it. 

The Witness: As far as that aspect is concerned, I think we can make 
considerable improvement in the future. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I don’t think the Committee can interfere there at 
all. 

The Wirnsss:; I think we will be able to tell you an interesting story with 
respect to increased traffic activities next year. The more the administration 
gets into this thing, the more we find out, and the more we find that, things could 
have been done differently, and possibly better. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is one of the questions which I purposely kept 
away from, in the interests of management. 

Mr. Harris: There is another feature which enters into that. Some of us 
are not very keen to see them heavily laden, from European points to Canada. 


The Witness: Providing they bring in things which do not compete with 
our manufacturers here. 


By Mr. Milne: 
; Q. Are we getting our share of the trade coming this way?—A. No, we are 
not. 


Sir Henry Drayton: And there are reasons why there are difficulties? I am 
not criticizing that at all. 


The Witness: That is entirely right; we are not. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 
Q. Do you touch Manchester?—A. No. You mean by way of the Man- 
chester ship canal? 
Q. Yes?—A. No. We have not had any ships to Manchester. 


= Mre Mine: I spoke yesterday about this rebate system, and I was 
informed it was practically out of existence, but in looking over this report of 
the Imperial Conference, I find that it still exists. Without going into it extens- 


ively, there is a sentence here which says, “ In the main it affects only the out- 
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ward trade from this country ”—that is referring to Britain— to other portions 
of the Empire.” Now, a little further over there is another sentence which says, 
“Instead of having a form of a rebate to be paid to you after a certain period 
of deferment, provided you are loyal, they are substituting an agreement whereby 
you sign a contract to remain loyal to the ships,’—with certain exceptions. 
There are two possible forms for rebate, one is a rebate, and the other is a 
payment of damages if you fail to act up to the agreement to be loyal. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: You must not forget that the British Government is 
quite a shareholder in the shipping on the High Seas, and the Shipping Board’s 
activities in some parts of the Empire have been to straighten out difficulties, 
the result of which has been to practically get a monopoly of the shipping for 
certain transportation companies. That is, if they put on a service they ask the 
shippers to make an agreement that they will give them their business, in order 
that they may have an opportunity to get the traffic. 

Mr. Minne: I realize that, but the British Government are backing the 
British shippers to that extent. What is the use of our trying to buck the British 
Government? 

The Wirness: If I remember the discussion rightly, your question arose out 
of the North Atlantic Conference matter, and I think the answer that interested 
you at that time, and it ought to interest you, was that insofar as the North 
Atlantic Conference was concerned, the granting of rebates had been stopped. 

Mr. Douerty: That is right. 


The Wiryess: I domot think what you read there refers to the North Atlan- 
tic Conference. I think it may refer to the general shipping position with respect 
to England, and I am sure that the answer given to your question with respect 
to those services in which we are interested, that there are no rebates today being 
given, is correct. (To Mr. Doherty) Is that right? 

Mr. Donerty: The practice went out of existence 12 or 14 years ago. It was 
in force at one time between Canada and the United Kingdom, but for the past 
ten or twelve years it has been out of existence. 

Mr. Mune: How about the other direction? 

Mr. Douerty: It covers both directions. 

The Witness: Secret rebates may be given. 

Mr. Douerty: Of course. 

Mr. Mine: I admit that. 


The Witness: There is no way to check it up. If anybody wants to do it, 
they can “get away with it”. 

Mr. Mune: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready to go on with the discussion of the National 
Railways? 

Several MEMBERS: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. GraHAmM: Gentleman, in the absence of the Prime Minister I am 
‘compelled to go to Council at 12 o’clock. 

As a member of the Committee, I would suggest you take up the question of 
the purchase of the Paris Building. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think we ought to look for a statement from the 
Minister on that. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I will give you a statement any time I am required to, 
but I am sure the gentleman before you (Sir Henry Thornton) can give you a 
better statement than I can. 

The Cuairman: Is it the wish of the Committee to take up thé Scribe Hotel 


building matter? 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Several Members: Carried. cent 
Hon. Mr. Granam: I think you should call it the “Paris building ' 
Sir Henry Drayton: I thought you wanted it called the “Palais Canadien”? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Sir Henry, are you prepared to discuss that matter? ae 
Hon. Mr. Grauam: I think that matter should be taken up at this time. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps this would be a good time to do it. 


The Witness: Yes, I can do that. Wait until I get my papers together. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentleman, Sir Henry Thornton will give a statement first 
and will be followed by Major Bell, who I understand has certain details. 

The Wirness: The statement that I propose to give you refers to the 
reasons which led the administration to take the necessary steps to acquire suit- 
able quarters in Paris, and Major Bell will subsequently give you a statement 
with respect to further details, with which he is more familiar than I. si 

Early in 1923 it seemed that it was essential to equip the Canadian National 
Railways for an expansion of business on the continent of Europe by having 
suitable quarters in Paris, and in this connection it also seemed desirable that 
simultaneously the various offices of the Dominion Government in that city 
might be advantageously assembled on the same site, thereby providing a 
centre in what is really the capital of the continent which would be entirely 
Canadian in its atmosphere. The particular reasons just touched upon are 
more specifically elaborated below:— . 

(1) To a large degree Paris is to-day the most important city on the con- 
tinent. The activity and influence of the French Government on the continent, 
apart from any other reason, have contributed largely to this result... It, is; te 
centre of tourist traffic, and practically every visitor to Europe eventually 
either passes through Paris or spends a number of days in that city. Many of 
the large English and United States financial institutions have important offices 
there, Business conferences and meetings for the determination of business and 
industrial policies are held there, and broadly speaking, the industrial, com- 
mercial and banking life-of the continent radiates from Paris; so that it cannot 
be denied that the city of Paris from every point of view is the most important 
metropolis on the continent. Under these circumstances, to remain without 
adequate representation and suitable quarters in such a centre would be to 
surrender that participation in European business which is essential to the 
business expansion and prestige of the company if it is to play its part in inter- 
national traffic. 

It is also to be remembered that the Canadian National Railways has 
working arrangements for both freight and passenger business with the White 
Star and Cunard steamship companies. The Canadian National Railway Sys- 
tem collaborates with these steamship companies in the active solicitation of 
_ business destined to Canadian ports and points in the interior. While it is true 
that these steamship companies have, to some extent, their own offices in the 
various capitals of Europe, it was distinctly desirable that the travelling public 
should be impressed with the fact that the Canadian National Railways are not 
without steamship connections, and the offices proposed in Paris have an 
important bearing upon this aspect of the business. There is also to be con- 
sidered the importance to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine the 
increase of our westbound tonnage. 

(2) Practically all of the first rate business locations in the heart of Paris 
have already been taken by banking, business and transportation companies. 
No site of the necessary size for the purpose of the national railway system 
could be obtained, and the only way in which adequate quarters could be 


secured was thought to be through the acquisition of the Hotel Scribe; it being 
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the intention, after reserving such space as was necessary for the Canadian 
National Railways, to sell or lease the balance. 

(3) The possession of suitable and commodious offices in London furnished 
adequate precedent for the acquisition of similar quarters in Paris, and, further- 
more, the experience and policy of other large railway and business institutions 
confirmed this opinion, for it is to be remembered that many of these institutions 
have offices not only in London and Paris, but also in other less important capi- 
tals of Europe. 

(4) In view of the fact that it was, and is, the intention of the Canadian 
National Railway System to enter aggressively the European field for freight, 
passenger and express traffic, as well as for the purposes of emigration, it is 
essential that whatever quarters are secured should be second to none, and the 
site selected represents beyond any question the most important and satisfactory 
location which could be obtained. 

(5) It was the intention that ultimately the various departments of the 
Government now maintaining offices in Paris might be assembled under one roof, 
together with any other Canadian institutions which might desire suitable 
quarters, thereby establishing a Canadian centre in the best business part of 
Paris which would not only be of advantage to the Dominion as a whole but 
lend still further prestige to the national railway system. 

With the above objects in view the Hon. Philippe Roy, the Commissioner 
General of the Dominion Government in Paris, was communicated with, to 
determine whether, if such quarters were provided, he could endorse the policy 
upon which the matter was proceeding and would remove his offices to any site 
which might be obtained provided location and rentals were satisfactory to 
the Government and himself. The Commissioner expressed his approval of 
what was contemplated, and subsequently Mr. Arnold Aronovici, a resident of 
Paris, proposed to the Commissioner the acquisition of the Rue Scribe property. 
The president of the Canadaan National Railways has no recollection of having 
initiated the matter with Mr. Aronovici although, from his previous acquaint- 
ance with him, there were no objections whatever to his intervention in the 
matter. Mr. Aronovici is a Roumanian by birth, with a wide business experience 
on the continent of Europe. For fifteen years or so he had been in business in 
Paris, and during the latter stages of the war, in anticipation of a more aggressive 
continental policy, he had been appointed General Continental Agent of the 
Great Eastern Railway of England by and with the approval of the directors of 
that company. He was acting in this capacity when negotiations for the Paris 
property were commenced with him. After considerable investigation he suc- 
ceeded in securing an option on the Hotel Scribe property for 32,000,000 francs, 
and about the 1st of April, 1923, he came to Montreal to discuss the proposal. 

Other opinions from responsible sources indicated that the price was fair and, 
as information was received that at least two other important companies were 
considering the site, Mr. Aronovici was instructed to at once close on his option. 

In this procedure counsel advised that there were no legal obstacles to pre- 
vent the consummation of the purchase. It was the intention at that time that 
the property should not be purchased outright by the Canadian National Rail- 
way System but resold or financed through some outside agency or syndicate 
with which satisfactory terms might be arranged, leaving the company in pos- 
session, at a reasonable rental, of that part of the property which was desired 
for railway purposes. Reasonable assurances from responsible people were given 
that there would be no insuperable difficulties in working out such an arrange- 
ment. In order to permit freedom of action, it was decided that the title to 
the property should be taken in Mr. Aronovici’s name, the railway to finance 
him through the Bank of Toronto so that he could make the purchase. This was 
done and a mortgage taken for the protection of the company on the property 
and also Mr. Aronovici’s note for the whole of the purchase price. 

(Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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These and all other subsequent arrangements were conducted under the 
advice and scrutiny of the legal department of the National Railway System. 

The arrangement with Mr. Aronovici was that he should look after all of 
the details of acquiring the property, such as examination of title, legal proceed- 
ings, taxes, and, what was particularly important and difficult, the negotiations 
for the vacation of the property by existing tenants. He was also to have plans 
prepared for the rearrangement of the property to suit the requirements of the 
Canadian National Railways and other tenants, and, broadly speaking, to do 
all that was necessary in connection with the purchase of the building, its re- 
arrangement and subsequent administration. In return for these services Mr. 
Aronovici was to receive a commission of ten per cent on the purchase price in 
the event of the property being taken over by some such machinery as that indi- 
~ cated above within a period of five years, and this was to be full compensation 
for all of his services in connection with the acquisition and administration of 
the property. 

It is proper to say that some time after the purchase, consideration was 
given to the development of a European organization, and Mr. Aronovici was 
asked to accept, and did accept, the post of General Continental Agent. His 
qualifications were his previous experience with such work in a similar capacity 
with the Great Eastern Railway of England, his wide and fluent acquaintance 
with European language, and his general knowledge of European conditions. 
He was engaged at a salary of $15,000 per annum. 

About the middle of May, 1923, Mr. Aronovici returned to Europe to carry 
out the details with respect to the purchase of the property and shortly there- 
after negotiations were entered into with one of the large insurance companies 
of England for the purpose of financing the deal. This company was prepared 
to furnish, on terms to be subsequently arranged, approximately £700,000. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. I suppose that is the Prudential Insurance Company?—A. Yes. 

A French Company was to be formed which would take over the title. 
Subsequently, the purchasing syndicate scheme was changed so as to provide for 
a loan made by the above mentioned insurance company to a subsidiary Cana- 
dian Northern Company upon an issue of the subsidiary company’s debenture 
stock charged upon the capital stock of the French company which latter com- 
pany was to hold thé title to the Hotel Scribe. The amended scheme had the 
advantage of avoiding duplication of taxes and was largely directed towards 
that end, but the falling of European money values and legal conditions affect- 
ing the registration in France, with resulting high taxes, led to the abandonment 
of this proposition, and it was ultimately decided, after much investigation and 
discussion, that the most advantageous arrangement would be for the Canadian 
National Railway itself to take over the property. This opinion was further 
confirmed as it soon became evident that the rentals to be secured from outside 
sources would more than carry the capital invested and the transaction would 
then become more profitable to the railway company than was originally con- 
templated. Under these circumstances there seemed no reason why an outside 
syndicate should reap the benefit of the company’s foresight. 

As the transaction stands at present, the property is in the name of the 
French company, but all of the stock of that company is held on behalf of the 
railway by the Canadian Northern Realties Company Limited. The railway 
will have the full management and operation of the building and, as a result, 


will have acquired at a reasonable rental a site of constantly increasing value - 


on which can be assembled, without undue expense, any Government offices 
which may choose to avail themselves of the opportunity. 
In the latter part of 1923 it was found that the services of Dr. W. J. Black, 
former Deputy Minister of Immigration and a man of outstanding capacity and 
[Sir Henry Thorton.) 
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reputation, might be obtained. After careful consideration it was concluded 
that the best interests of the system would be served by putting Dr. Black in 
entire charge of emigration and development affairs in Europe. His familiarity 
with Canadian conditions rendered him particularly valuable in this capacity, 
and, in view of this, it was decided that there would be no further need of Mr. 
Aronovici’s services. The latter, however, had abandoned an important post 
with the Great Eastern Railway of England and it was only fair that a reason- 
able compensation should be paid him in connection therewith and also for his 
services relating to the acquisition of the property. In the final settlement with 
him he agreed to accept and received a commission which would amount to 
approximately five per cent of the purchase price and about $7,500 as an allow- 
ance on account of salary. Accordingly he resigned from the service of the 
company. 

I would like to explain that the French taxation laws are exceedingly 
intricate and exceedingly difficult, as we discovered, and having paid a con- 
siderable sum in transfer fees and taxes for the acquisition of the property, we 
felt that we were justified in trying te avoid any duplication of these transfer 
fees. That, after we got into it, taken into consideration with the depreciation 
of European currency, led us all to the conclusion that it would be more advan- 
tageous for the company to take the title to the property itself. We were 
further quickened in that opinion by the fact that the property is constantly 
increasing in value, and we were satisfied that the outside rentals for the space 
not occupied by the company would be more than sufficient to carry the capital! 
charge. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that represents my statement of the matter, broadly 
speaking, and with particular reference to the reasons which led me to feel that 
the acquisition of such a property in Paris was essential for the welfare of the 
system. In working out the details, Major Bell went abroad for that purpose, 
and he can tell. you the subsequent story. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There were two transfers, then, altogether; one by Mr. Aronovici?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the other by him to the company controlled by the Canadian 
Northern Realties Company Limited?—A. That will all come out in what Major 
Bell will tell you. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What course does the committee want this to take? 
Do we want the whole story first, or shall we proceed to question Sir Henry 
Thornton? 

The CHatrMan: Will some one move that we hear Major Bell? We 
may as well get it in the regular order. I will observe the wishes of the com- 
mittee; if the committee wants to hear Major Bell I would like a motion to 
that effect, and if it is desired to question Sir Henry Thornton, a motion to that 
effect. 

The Wirness: I think at least some of the things Major Bell will tell you 
will give you the connected story. If you question me now I would have to ask 
- him to answer some of the questions anyway. 

Mr. Stork: I will move that Major Bell be heard. 

The CHairman: It is moved by Mr. Stork and seconded by Mr. Kyte that 
Major Bell be heard. 

Carried. 

Major G. A. Beni: Mr. Chairman, about the Ist of August, the latter part 
of July or the 1st of August, 1923, Sir Henry Thornton, Chairman of the Board, 
asked me if I would proceed to Paris for the purpose of looking into the whole 
question of the purchase of the Paris building, and also in connection with 
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the financing, as to whether we should finance this through the syndicate, or 
take a loan on the building, carrying the property in the name of the Canadian 
National Railways, and when I say in the name of the Canadian National 
Railways I mean through one of the subsidiary companies. I arrived in 
London about the middle of August; I had cabled Mr. Aronovici to meet me 
there, and we proceeded to take up the question of the transfer of this building. 
He differed a little from me at the start whether it would be good policy for the 
railway to take it over, or whether it would not be better to leave the property 
with him. He contended he could give the railway the space required at a 
reasonable rental, and that he could more advantageously rent the balance of the 
building than if we took it over. Various discussions took place at that time in 
London and later on in Paris, and I found he was working up a scheme to 
lease to a subsidiary company, an hotel company, three of the upper floors, and 
from a money-making standpoint I think possibly it was a very good thing. 
Personally I thought it would be rather objectionable to have that hotel in the 
same building where we had our offices, and while I thought he might possibly 
make a little more money out of it from a rental standpoint than he would 
renting it for offices, I could not agree with him. Naturally, if he had gone on 
and exploited the building, even if the railway had got their space for nothing 
I think he would have made considerable money himself if he had handled 
this thing properly, because I think it lends itself for rental purposes to con- 
siderable advantage to the people who own it. However, I came to the con- 
clusion, and in communication with the Chairman he agreed with me and I 
also had the advice of one of the ablest lawyers in Paris, Mr. Archibald, who 
was a Canadian from Montreal. He has probably one of the largest practices, 
and is one of the most reputable lawyers in Paris. I also had the advantage of 
the advice of our lawyer in London, Mr. Brown. I might say for your informa- 
tion that Mr. Archibald is a son of Judge Archibald of Montreal, and a brother 
of Doctor Archibald. I was in very close touch with him; practically no 
move was made from that time on without Mr. Archibald’s advice and counsel. 
After considerable negotiation Mr. Aronovici made the statement that he did 
not want to make any money out of this; he agreed that he was acting for the 
railway, said that he did not want to make any money out of it, and he was 
willing to transfer this building to any company or syndicate that we might 
decide on, and do so in any form we might ask him to. It was therefore decided 
—first of all we abandoned the idea of the syndicate, because the taxes were 
going to run up so high, and the transfers to this syndicate were going to run 
up so high it did not pay us to do it. It was decided instead to form a company 
with a capital of 30,000,000 francs, and immediately upon its formation the 
company—the company was to consist of Canadian National officers, two, I 
think, from the Prudential Insurance Company, Mr. Archibald, and one of Mr. 
Archibald’s partners. The company was formed, I was appointed president, 
and I brought Mr. Young, a Canadian, from our London office, whom I had 
known in the old days, a man in whose ability I had considerable confidence. 


I brought him to Paris and appointed him to the directorate, and made him. 


general manager. The company was duly formed, and Mr. Aronovici immedi- 
ately transferred his shares to the company. I have forgotten what the charge 
was, but I think it is about one per cent, which it cost us for the transfer, where 
if we had made the regular transfer it would have cost us 12 per cent. “Taxes am 
France are very high. If you buy a million dollar property, they charge you 
12 per cent on the transfer. If you put a 60 per cent mortgage on, or any mort- 
gage, no matter what it is, they charge you another 11 per cent on that, and 
there are various other charges, so when you get through with the transfer of 
a piece of property in Paris, you have paid from 25 per cent to 30 per cent of 


the total value of the property. So it was most important that we should have 
{Sir Henry Thornton.]} 
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some means of transferring this so as to keep down the cost, which we did; it 
was perfectly legal and a form of doing business in Paris. I finally decided it 
would be better to form this company and eliminate the syndicate, make the 
loan direct from the Prudential Company, and the Prudential Company agreed 
‘to advance us £700,000. I think my negotiations with them up to that point 
went into about the middle of October, and I came out to Canada to report to 
the Board, and it also required the approval of the Government, so I came back 
to put the whole matter before the Government. The Board approved of it; 
the resolution which was put through has been tabled in a return which has been 

‘brought down in the House. I might say that before I came over I had an 

understanding with the Hon. Mr. Barrington, who represented the Prudential 
Company, and that is embodied in a memorandum which was tabled in the 
House. I also had an understanding with Mr. Aronovici as to the transfer, and 
that is also embodied. A resolution of the Board was passed authorizing me 
to proceed on the lines I have just set out. I also explained the matter to the 
Prime Minister, to Mr. Graham, and to Sir Lomer Gouin, and I had an informal 
approval, that it was quite all right to go ahead on this basis, and the proper 
Orders in Council would be put through when the transaction was completed. 
I returned to Paris and started to take steps to clean the matter up. The ques- 
tion of payment to Mr. Aronovici then came up. Mr. Aronovici had been 
advanced, in round figures, $2,600,000, that was represented by a note which he 
had given to the Bank; the Bank had given him the money practically on the 
guarantee of the railway; the railway had to deposit funds to cover it. The 
question then came up of checking up what he had done with this money. There 
was no difficulty about the main items, because they are all recorded in the 
office in Paris, and we had the notarial documents which were quite all right; 
we had no trouble checking them. The purchase price of the property, the exact 
amount, was 28,000,000 francs. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. How much would that be in our money?—A. It would depend on the 
exchange. There was about 40,000,000 francs advanced altogether, and that 
represents about $2,600,000, and a little over. The registration fee was 3,360,000 
francs; that is what the French Government got out of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Original price, 28,000,000 francs?—A. Yes. The registration of the 
mortgage cost 750,000 francs. A man named Delaine, a reputable architect 
of Paris, who had the option, had been paid 600,000 francs. The Grand Cafe, 
which had a lease, was paid 3,710,000 francs. I might explain that, probably, 
in going along, in connection with another charge in connection with the pur- 
chase of property in Paris. Nearly every lease in Paris is a long lease, run- 
ning from 14 to 15 to 20 years. A great many of these leases were made before 
the war when the franc was at par, roughly 20 cents. The franc went down 
before I left Paris to about 5 cents. Naturally the lease was worth just four 
times what they had originally paid for it. If a man had made a lease to pay 
100,000 francs a year for a piece of property before the war, he could not get 
it to-day for 400,000 francs. Not only did the frane go down, but during the ` 
last three years the rental value of property in Paris has gone up; it is almost 
impossible to get an office or a building. In fact, it is so bad that the French 
Government has put through a statute that where there are dwelling houses, you 
cannot convert them into shops. If you want to repair them, you must repair 
them as a dwelling house, the shortage is so bad. So, naturally, rentals went up 
while the franc was going down. So the rentals in Paris, if the franc had been 
the same as in war days or shortly after the war, would probably be 50 per cent 
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higher, without regard to the enormous fluctuation between the amount of 
francs you had to pay before the war, and the amount you have to pay to-day. 

To illustrate just what this costs; I do not want to give the name, because 
I got this information to a certain extent in confidence, but there 1s a prominent. 
insurance company in New York, who conducted the purchase of a building 
almost similar to this, only they handed their representative in Paris 15,000,000 
francs and he was to do his best to get the tenants out and repair the property. 
He succeeded in doing everything he was asked to do, with one exception. This 
was a triangular building, and in the apex of the triangle there was a cafe, and 
- he could not get that out. The owners of the cafe had a very, very valuable 
site, and to-day this building has been lying idle, with everybody out but the 
cafe owners, and they cannot get them out unless they pay them 6,000,000 
francs, and their lease still has two years to run, and that building is simply 
standing there, with all this money invested. You can get some idea from this 
of what you have to pay on the main streets of Paris to get these chaps out. 
The French law protects them. It is very hard in Paris to dispossess a tenant 
unless you come to his own terms. 

That accounts for the Grand Cafe, of 3,710,000 francs. I don’t know 
whether you have all read this return although I think Sir Henry has, but you 
will notice the difference, Sir Henry, from the amount set out as the property 
amount. We estimated we could get the Grand Cafe out for 3,000,000 francs, 
but it cost finally 3,700,000 francs. Then there is a draft on the Bankers’ Trust 
of 20,000 francs; legal fees, 60,000; payments to architects 192,000 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You gave us the architects altogether?—A. That payment I spoke about 
was to hold the option. This payment of 192,000 francs was money which Mr. 
Aronovici had paid out in having his architects prepare plans for the remodelling 
of the building. He had gone ahead and let contracts for certain changes, 
where he was going to instal this hotel, when we stopped him. 

The Jockey Club on account of dispossession, 210,000 francs. The amount 
he had agreed upon with the Jockey Club, if they moved out on a certain day, 
was 700,000 francs. They asked for some delay in moving out, and as we could 
afford to do this, we agreed to that, and the option was to be reduced in propor- 
tion. The matter has been handled by Mr. Archibald, and it amounted to 
212,000 francs. That was all that was paid. 

In addition there is the item of taking up the option on purchase, 1,735,000 
francs. That amount, Sir Henry refers to as being slightly under 5 per cent. 
In dealing with Mr. Aronovici, I took the ground that we would not pay him a 
dollar for anything unless he could produce vouchers I could place before the 
Board, and which could be exposed on the table of the House if necessary. He 
had made, or claimed to have made certain payments and as far as I could 
gather from Mr. Archibald’s advice I have no doubt he did make the payments, 
but as he could not produce the vouchers for certain reasons I refused to pass 
the amounts, and we were held up for a while in our negotiations, but, as hg 
could charge us 10 per cent commission, we finally agreed to pay what would 
equal this amount. That is why this amount of 1,735,000 francs is there. I 
want to make an explanation in connection with this, but I much prefer that 
the reporter should not take notes of it. 


(Whereupon, by request of the Witness, and at the direction of the Chair- 
man, the explanation referred to was not reported). 

Major Brix (continuing). When I left, I left a certain amount of cash over 
there; had the cash transferred for the payments of certain things which might 
be necessary to go on with our work. There was about 1,720,000 francs, at the 


last report, on hand, so the total expenditure as of the 1st of May—I think the 
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statement is dated May 28th—there were either expended or cash on hand in 
connection with the Paris building about 40,360,000 francs—I am giving you the 
round figures. I am quoting from a statement brought down in the House. 

The Cuarrman: Actually expended? 


Major BELL: Or cash on hand. That is the total that was paid out; it is 
either cash on hand or expended. Some of this 1,700,000 may have been spent 
since. 

The CuatrMAN: But there is 7,000,000 on hand out of the 40,000,000— 

Major Bretu: No, 1,700,000 francs. That roughly is about $2,700,000, the 
total cost of the building. About the time we had this French company formed, 
and I will say that I was the President, and Mr. Young was the General 
Manager, and Mr. Archibald was an officer, and the balance was made up of 
our officers. We had two of the Prudential Company, who were afterwards 
substituted—about this time the loan we were to make of 700,000 was to bear 
54 per cent. The Prudential Company on first negotiations wanted 54 per cent, 
but they finally agreed on 54 per cent. We found after we had the company 
formed in making this loan that the taxes were going to be so high; we were 
going to have to pay taxes for registering this loan of 700,000; we were going to 
have to pay certain taxes in connection with all the rentals that came in which 
were enormous; the rate of exchange on Pounds dropped, and we had to make 
that loan in London in Pounds, and I made up my mind that inasmuch as the 
Dominion Government was practically behind this, it was foolish for us to pay 
all this; it was better for us to go to the Government asking for an appropriation 
to pay in the ordinary way on our ordinary notes, which we would give the 
Government. So I did not complete the transaction. I returned to Canada, and 
after consultation with the Chairman and officers of the company it was agreed 
that was the proper thing to do, and we took the matter up with the Government 
and the Government agreed to that, for that reason you will notice in the return 
in December we had things practically finished, and Mr. Graham was returning 
from England, and I took the matter up with him and everything was arranged, 
and an Order-in-Council was put through for a loan from the Prudential Com- 
pany, but that was cancelled, and the Government agreed with me and advanced 
the money that was required to pay this for the necessary repairs and alter- 
nations. I think briefly that is the story. 

The CHairMAN: Will any further capital expenditures be required? 


Mazor BELL: Yes, there will be the capital expenditures in connection with 
the repairs to the building. I may say, we have a wonderful building there; 
I do not think that anybody who has seen it will fail to agree that it is the 
finest site in Paris, and that means the finest site on the Continent of Europe. 
I do not think there is anything to beat it. It is a magnificent building. Before 
I left we had three banks negotiating to get part of the ground floor. I thought 
we could cut our own space down to permit a bank getting in there. Two 
prominent Canadian banks and a French bank have been negotiating. These 
negotiations were not finished when I left, and I do not know whether they are 
closed now or not. 


Mr. SrorK: What is the size of the building? 


Mazor BELL: I have it in meters, and I asked today to have that transferred 
into feet. I will get it for you. There is a basement under the whole building; 
there is the ground floor; the next floor was occupied by the Jockey Club, witn 
three floors above that, and a half-storey above that; what we would say in 
Canada, five and a half storeys and the basement. The measurements are 
126,994 square feet. The frontage on the Boulevard de Capucine, 105 feet; on 
the Rue Scribe, 1804 feet. It is one of the finest buildings in Paris. Of course, 
the finishing inside has to be remodelled. 

5—53 {Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Sir Hinry Drayton: Those are the measurements, changing the meters 
into feet. 

Mason, Benu: Yes. Before I left we had arranged with architects and 
builders. The builders whom we picked were picked on the recommendation of 
the President of the Bank of France and the Manager of the Bank of Montreal. 
I think that probably he was one of the most reliable contractors, or a member 
of one of the most reliable contracting firms in Paris. The architect was picked 
on the recommendation and endorsation of the President of the Bank of France. 
Any of the men we secured were had on the very highest recommendations from 
the very best sources we could get, and I think everything is on the way to 
finish a most magnificent building. We estimate that when that building is 
finished and ready for occupancy—my idea being offices—that it, including 
what the Government will use paying the same price as other tenants, and the 
railway going in and paying the same price, will pay at least”6 per cent on our 
investment, and probably a small amount to wipe out the capital. 


Mr. Drummond: What will the revenue be to the railway company ~ 


outside of the space they occupy? 

Major BELL: I think the President would be able to tell you more about that 
than I can. The policy was to go into Paris, which is the gateway of the 
Continent. I think everybody will acknowledge that nobody goes to the Con- 
tinent who does not finally pass through Paris. I know there has been criticism 
that our boats do not run to Paris, for practically everybody passes through 
there, and is ticketed through Paris. There is an opening for a huge express 
money order business. While there is not a large emigration from France—I 
think it is discouraged by the French Government—still Paris is a gateway for 
bringing them through from Continental Europe. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You have not said what the alterations will cost. 


Mazor Berr: The alterations I think, Sir Henry (Drayton) will be about 
$500,600 or $600,000. I think that is a fairly rough estimate. 


The Carman: Any taxes on that? 
Major BELL: No, not on the alterations. 
Mr. Stewart: That is in dollars, not francs? 


Mayor Beru: Dollars, not francs. It will depend, Sir Henry (Drayton), 
as a credit on the account. It was not quite decided as to whether we should 
finish the offices ourselves, or have lofts in which the tenants would do the 
partitioning themselves. 

Mr. Harris: Do I understand, Sir Henry (Thornton), that we have a 
working arrangement with the White Star Line and the Cunard Line to get their 
business at this end? 


The Wirness: Not all of their business. We have a reciprocal passenger 
and freight arrangement with both of these companies. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Do we actually get a major portion of this business?—A. Yes, particu- 
larly with respect to the White Star Line. 

Q. And what portion of the Cunard Line’s business?—A. I cannot answer 
that offhand, but we get a fair proportion of their business. We have had 
better results from the White Star than from the Cunard Line. 

Q. You intimated to the Committee that one of the features—perhaps the 
major feature—which led you to adopt certain policies on the Continent, was the 
tourist traffic?—A. Tourist, express business and freight. One would not say 
it was exclusively tourist. 


(Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. The returns which you brought down, Sir Henry,—were they complete? 
—A. Yes, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Then, referring to the return, assuming that return to be complete, I 
take it that no action was taken by the Board at all until after Major Bell came 
back?—A. That is correct; no formal action. 

Q. I have been told—I do. not know whether it is true or not; you can 
verify it very easily—that this matter at the time it became. public in the House 
last year had never been before the Board at all? I mean the Scribe Hotel. 

MaAsor Beru: Perhaps, Sir Henry (Thornton), I can explain that. Sir 
Henry (Drayton), long before this matter came up at all— 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think I would rather get this information from the 
gentleman who has had the most to do with it, and then we can try to straighten 
it out afterwards. ; 

Now, I was told—and I say I do not know whether it is true or not—that 
at the time it came up in the House (and Major Bell’s interruption is perfectly 
in order if the date I have given is wrong)—I said it was in June last—that up 
to that time the Canadian National Board, as such, knew nothing about the 
Hotel Scribe. 

The Witness: That is correct. 

Q. Then the return is all right in that respect. Now, another question, Sir 
Henry. The communication from Roy, I suppose, correctly sets out how the 
matter stands between you and Mr. Roy?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Hie gives no estimate of value at all in that correspondence. You there- 
fore had to accept, or rather you had no statement from Mr. Roy as to the 
value of that at all?—A. That is right. © 

Q. Now, I cannot find any other valuation in that return, or rather I can- 
not find any valuation on it at all. Was there ever a valuation made of the 
property, for purchase?—A. In other words, your question would be perhaps 
put his way, if I might say so: what reason had I to suppose that the purchase 
price proposed was a suitable price? 

Q. No, I am asking you a plain and simple question. I am just asking 
this; the return showns no valuation at all. You have told me the return is 
correct and complete. If the return is: complete, no valuation of that property 
was made before purchase or indeed after purchase, because we have not any 
yet—A. There is in the return no statement from any one with respect to the 
value of the property, but before proceeding I took such steps privately, for my 
own information, as I thought necessary to determine whether that was a suit- 
able price or not. 

Q. What were those steps?—A. Conversations with certain individuals 
whose opinion I thought would be valuable. 

'  Q. With whom?—A. That I cannot tell you. 

Q. You cannot tell me with whom?—A. No. 

Q. You were in Canada all the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, was there anybody out here except Mr. Aronovici who was in a 
position to give you any information as to that value?—A. Yes, I sought and 
got the opinion of one gentleman who happened to be in Canada, whose opinion 
I thought was worth while. 

Q. Who was that A. That I will not give you. I would rather not, 
because it was merely a personal opinion he expressed to me. 

Q. That leaves the matter in rather an unfortunate position. You will 
appreciate that?—A. Yes. 

Q. The way in which your evidence will stand is that so far as the evidence 
is concerned, the only gentleman that ever gave you any information as to this 
value is some unknown person we know nothing about, and the man who was 

FSi -Ienry Thornton.) 
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interested in the sale, Mr. Aronovici. I would like to see you get yourself on 
more sound ground.—A. I will simply say to you and make the statement that 
in the first place I had some knowledge of the value of Paris property myself, 
having been in Paris a good deal. 

Q. May I interrupt you there? While you tell us that now, your letter to 
Mr. Roy says you had no knowledge of Parisian values, and asked for his 
opinion.—A. I had no technical knowledge, no knowledge such as a real estate 
agent would have. Every one who is familiar with any city knows in a general 
way whether certain values are reasonable or not. 

Q. You see again I am in some difficulty. Which is correct, your state- 
ment to-day that you have a knowledge of Parisian values, or your letter to 
Mr. Roy in which you say you have not?—-A. Every one has a general know- 
ledge of values, but one may not have a precise knowledge. 

Q. I am just asking you a simple question. Which statement do you want 
us to believe? We have the written statement in Mr. Roy’s letter; you wrote 
that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you were not familiar with Parisian realty values. Then we have 

your statement to-day that you are familiar with these values, at least to some 
extent. You qualify it, it is true. Which statement do you want the committee 
to accept?—A. I do not think there is any conflict between the two statements. 
As I said before, every one who is familiar with any particular city would know 
whether a certain value which might be placed upon a property was badly out 
of line or not. What I meant to say in my letter to Mr. Roy was that I had no 
precise knowledge of the value of this particular property. I checked that by 
opinions which I secured from two or three people whose opinions I thought 
would be valuable. 
Q. Now we are getting a little more light—A. I might go further and 
say that is furthermore confirmed by the fact that we have had a recent intima- 
tion—it does not amount to an offer, and I do not put it forward as that—that 
this property could probably be sold for 40,000,000 francs, reserving for the 
railway company such space as it may require for itself, without rental. - That 
is an indication that the purchase price that was paid of 28,000,000 francs was 
not excessive. 

Q. I am just, at the present time, trying to find out what information you 
had when you made that purchase. Frankly I do not appreciate your point, 
that any one who knows a city knows as to relative values one way or the other. 
I do not think you would know very much about the values of New York 
property sufficiently to invest other people’s money in it, or Ottawa property, 
or Montreal property, or Toronto property, or property anywhere else. I know 
I have not, and I am quite sure that any one else to whom you put that ques- 
tion would say the same thing. Supposing we come back to what you said in 
the first instance. You said you had a conversation with one gentleman of 
what I think you described as a personal character. Am I right in that?—A. 
It was not a casual conversation. 

Q. What kind of a conversation was it?-A. The same kind of a conversa- 
tion I might be having with you now. 

Q. I see. You had it with one gentleman, and then just a few moments 
ago you told us you got it confirmed by two or three?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is right, one, two, or three?—A. I discussed the matter, as I told 
you before, with one gentleman who happened to be in Ottawa at the time and 
who was familiar with this property, and I particularly relied upon the opinion 
of a friend of mine in New York who had been for many years in business in 
Paris, and who had dealt in Parisian real estate, both rented and sold property, 
and I relied very largely on his opinion. He is an old personal friend of mine 
who, I am quite sure, would not in any sense deceive me and who had no par- 


ticular interest in this thing one way or the other. 
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_ Q. You do not want to tell us who the gentleman was?—A. I think you 
will have to take my word for it, that it was a responsible person. I do not 
particularly care to bring him into the thing. It was an opinion given to me 
as a personal favour. 

Q. You do not think he would be ashamed of his opinion?—A. No. 

Q. What is the trouble about saying who it was?—A. I will not do it. I 
will tell you privately who it was after this meeting. 

Q. I do not know that there is very much in a private conversation —A. 
Very well, as you like. 

Q. Then the New York gentleman who had knowledge of Parisian real 
estate, who is he?—A. That is the gentleman to whom I was referring. 

Q. No, first it was Ottawa, and then New York. Is it the same man?—A. 
No, there were two individuals, one I talked to in Ottawa, and one in New 
York. 

_Q. So far as he was concerned, what was his business, the New York man? 
—A. I have just told you that was the gentleman I spoke to in New York. 

Q. You have told me one you spoke to in Ottawa, and you will not give 
me his name.—A. No, but if you wish I will give you his name privately. I 
told you there was a gentleman in Ottawa and one in New York. Those are 
the two. 

Q. We cannot get the name of the Ottawa gentleman; can we get the name 
of the New York gentleman?—A. No. : 

Q. By any chance, was the New York gentleman the man whom we were 
told in the House was going over, I think the next Thursday after the thing 
came up in the House? He was going to leave immediately for the purpose of 
looking after the syndicate——A. No, it was not a syndicate. 

Q. It was not the same?—A. No. 

Q. Who is the gentleman whom we were told in the House was going to 
New York to arrange for the syndicate?—A. That I won’t tell you. 

Q. You won’t tell us?—A. No. 

Q. The information given to the House in connection with the syndicate 
last year; was that true or was that not true?—A. That the syndicate was about 
to be formed to take over the property? 

Q. It went farther than that. It went to this length, as I recall it; a syndi- 
cate had been formed and a gentleman was going over from New York to com- 
plete the details?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that true or not?—A. Do you not think, Sir Henry, that you are 
really attacking my veracity there? I said at that time it was true. I say so 
now, that it is true. 

The Cuarrman: Sir Henry (Drayton), has not Major Bell explained that? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think this examination is in order. 

The CuarrMan: I have no desire to curtail your examination. 

Sir Henry Drayton: If the Chairman thinks the examination should not 
be made, all right, but it is perfectly in order. 

The Cuairman: I was trying to save time, that is all. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The House was told last year that a syndicate was 
to be formed in New York; there were to be no capital charges at all; and we 
were told in the House this year of an English syndicate, which had fallen 
through. We have got some rights, and so far as the information given in the 
House is concerned, we have the right to believe in the word of a Cabinet 
Minister— 

Major Bet: I think you misunderstood me— 

Sir Henry Drayton: One minute; the answers are there and speak for 


themselves. I am trying to find out where the trouble is. 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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The CHAIRMAN: There is no disposition to keep you from finding out. 


The Witness: Sir Henry (Drayton) practically said to me, “You said 
something a year ago; was that a true statement then, or is it true to-day?” 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, I have not said that. I said was that statement 
given in the House last year— 
The Witness: Of course that was a correct statement. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Who was the English syndicate who was in that?—A. That I won't 
tell you. 

Q. That is hidden—A. No, that is not hidden. 

Q. It is not disclosed; it must be hidden—A. Don’t try to twist words, or 
play the light in such a way as to bring out an effect which is inaccurate. It 
was a bona fide arrangement made with the syndicate in New York to finanee 
this arrangement through the Prudential Company of England. That arrange- 
ment, for the reasons which Major Bell has given did not materialize; the 
people in New York who were connected with it were thoroughly reputable 
people; the thing did not go through, so I do not think it would be fair, in view 
of that, to bring them into it at all, and I won’t do it. 

Q. Then it is still hidden?—A. It certainly will be hidden, as far as any 
information is concerned, from me. ° 

Q. I do not see then why you object to my word. We have not that 
information and you frankly tell us you won’t give it?—A. No. As I understand 
it you are asking me if it is true that the syndicate was prepared to take this 
over— 

Q. And you say this—A. I say it is just as I said it was true a year ago; 
I say it is true to-day. 

Q. I ask you who they were?—A. For the reasons I have given you, I won’t 
give you their names. 

Q. Then you will not object to my saying that that information is hidden 
from us?—A. Yes. 

The CuHarrman: It is 1 o’clock. Do you think, Sir Henry (Drayton), 
that you can finish in a short time? 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, I think we had better adjourn. 
The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 


Committers Room 231, 
House or Commons, 
Fripay, June 20, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met . 


at 10.30 o'clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, Presiding. 


The CHmammax: Gentleman, we have a quorum so we will proceed. When 
the Committee rose yesterday we were considering the purchase of the Paris 
property. We will continue with that. 


Sir Henry THornton, recalled. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Sir Henry, when was it that Mr. Aronoviei first came into the service? 
—A. Immediately following a letter that I had from Mr. Roy, I think.. He 
refers to him in this letter. 

(Sir Henry Thornton.) 
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Q: I want to be absolutely fair with you, Sir Henry. I do not want you 
to get yourself in a hole where you are contradicted by the documents?—A. I 
am speaking from memory. 

Q. I am going to the documents?—A. Please do. 

Q. There was an answer filed in the House in answer to a question of my 
own—although it does not make any difference whose question it was—show- 
ing that Mr. Aronovici was paid $5,625 for services for December, 1922, Janu- 
ary, February, March, and half of April, 1923?—A. That is right. 

Q. That would have him engaged some time in December? A. I thought 
you were referring to his relationship with the Paris property? 

Q. No, I was referring to the company ?—A. I think it was in December. 

Q. So he was engaged in December?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was he engaged to do in December?—A. I asked him to make a 
general investigation of European—particularly Continental traffic conditions 
with respect to our own traffic and the proportion of European traffic we might 
reasonably expect to get, and also to report on the possibilities of emigration 
to Canada from various countries, and particularly from south-eastern Europe. 

Q. Then he was asked later on to take charge of the office, apparently. 
When would that be?—A. That, I think, was in April. That is to say he was 
appointed General Continental Agent, I think, in April. 

Q. I see that he apparently called on Mr. Roy, or at any rate he got in 
touch with him, and in Mr. Roy’s letter to you of March 9th, he says: “Mr. 
Aronovici tells me you have asked him to take over your office in Paris”. ..— 
A. May I interrupt you there to say that is not an accurate statement. I do not 
know why Mr. Aronovici said that whether that was a misunderstanding as to 
what he said to Mr. Roy, or what it was, but I do know that at that time Mr. 
Aronovici had not been appointed our General Continental Agent, and I had 
had no conversation with him to that effect. 

Q. I think that would be so...—A. That is inaccurate. 

Q. because the answer shows that he was down on some kind of a tem- 
porary engagement until the first half of April, 1923, when he got paid that 
$5,625, and was then on regular employment from April 15th?—A. That is right. 

Q. At $15,000 a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. So Aronovici is wrong or Roy is wrong—A. I do not know whether any- 
body is wrong or not, apparently there may have been a misunderstanding. 

Q. Apparently something is wrong, from the files, and I want to get this 
thing straight?—A. That is right. 

Q. When did Aronovici come out to Canada?—A. I am speaking from 
memory, but I think he arrived here the last few days in March; it was approx- 
imately the 1st of April. 

By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. That is 1923?—A. Yes. 
By Sir Henry Draytony 

Q. How was it he came out? Did you write to him to come, or cable him 
to come?—A. No. This came about in this way: He evidently had had some 
conversation with Mr. Roy, and the first I heard of it was that he had either 
obtained or could obtain the option on this property, and he communicated 
with me and I told him to come out, and we would discuss the matter here. My 
recollection is that it was sometime approximating the Ist of April. That may 
be a few days late. 

Q. I point out to you that I do not find that letter in the files? 
would not. 

Q. I thought the file was complete?—A. Complete, excepting the confi- 
dential and personal information that passed between myself and others. That 
was merely a telegram... 


A. No, you 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Q. Would that be regarded as private and confidential?—A. If you like. 

Q. It is for you to say?—A. No. i 

Q. It is not on the file and the only reason for keeping anything off of the 
file is that it is private and confidential?—A. Presumably that would be it. 

Q. I don’t know “presumably”; it is for you to say ?—A. I have nothing to 
add; it is relatively unimportant. 

Q. We may find it important?—A. You may. 

Q. He came out here at any rate about the first of April?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you first see the option?—A. I think it was shortly after his 
arrival, which would be about that time. 

Q. Who gave the option?—A. The option was obtained from the owners of 
the property. 

Q. Who were they ?—A. I cannot tell you offhand. (To Major Bell) Major, 
do you know the precise owners of the property? 


Masor Bett: I have not had occasion to inquire. I heard casually it was 
some estate. 


The Wirnsss: I can give that to you. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Perhaps I could give it to you?—A. I would be glad if you would. 
Q. No, I have not brought that down. It appeared in a French news- 
paper— 
Major Buin: I think that is right. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. I have a clipping of a newspaper upstairs, but I stupidly overlooked 
bringing it down. It is a French newspaper giving the name of the society, 
and also certain allegations regarding some 55,000 shares of stock which they 
thought should be accounted for, but, at any rate, you cannot tell me definitely 
what the name was, now?—A. (No response). 

Q. Where is that option?—A. I do not know. I think probably Mr. 
Aronovici has it. 

Q. We have not that in the file either?—A. No. I never had that. 

Q. You did not obtain a copy of it?—A. No. 

Q. Then, I observe also that the title deeds ‘are not on the file at all. We 
have nothing here showing either from whom we got title or what the title is?— 
A. There is nothing in that file with respect to the title deeds, but we can 
tell you the name of the owner of the property. 

Q. We have that?—A. That can be easily obtained. 

Q. The present owner of the property is your organized company?—A. All 
the title deeds and papers which would affect it, I take it, are in Mr. Archibald’s 
office. (To Major Bell): Is that so, Major? 


. Major Beri: Yes. I must take the blame for that. We can obtain these 


papers, but I thought it undesirable to delay matters in getting them from 


Paris. It is a straight transfer to Aronovici, and from Aronovici to the 
company. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Then, Sir Henry, we have Aronovici here on April 1st. How long did 
he stay here?—A. I think about a month, as I remember it. 

Q. When he left, did you give him any instruction?—A. Yes, he was 
instructed to at once complete the arrangements for taking over the property 
in accordance with what has already been made public. 

Q. So he got his definite instructions to close?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that about the first of May?—A. Either that, or perhaps a little 
before that. . 


[Sir Henry Thormton.] 
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Q. I do not think it could have been very much before, because your 
letter, I suppose, was the basis of the instructions?—A. Yes. The date of that 
letter will probably show. 

Q. It is April 30th?—A. That would be about right. 

Q. Then this letter of April 30th is signed by you?—A. Yes. 

Q. I take it it is entirely your letter?—A. Yes. I think that letter was 
drafted by Mr. Ruel. He is not here. 

Q. You can be definite on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be rather a surprise to me, but I have no doubt you are 
correct?—A. We can easily bring Mr. Ruel here. Here he is now. (To Mr. 
Ruel): Did you draft that? 

Mr. Ruri Yes, I drafted that. 

Mr. Kyte: What letter is that. Sir Henry (Drayton)? 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the letter of April 30th, 1923. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ; 

Q. Sir Henry, if you did not draft it, I suppose it is not fair to ask you 
about it?—-A. Oh, yes, ask me anything you like about it, and I will try to 
answer as well as I can. 

Q. What was your understanding of the arrangement as shown by that 
letter? What did you think you were doing?—A. I did not think I was doing 
anvthing, Sir Henry. I was positive that I was acquiring for the company a 
property that I wanted, under the terms which are set forth in the letter. 

Q. What were those terms as you understood them?—A. They are there in 
the letter. / 

Q. I will let you have the letter. For instance, I would like you to go over 
that and*tell me what, as you understood them, were the terms of the sinking 
fund?—A. The sinking fund? Ts this what you refer to, Sir Henry (reading) :— 


“The terms of security. Interest at the rate charged us by the 
bank in making advances per annum, payable half-yearly out of the 
rental as specified below. Principal payable in 20 years, or such addi- 
tional time as may be necessary to enable the sinking fund, hereinafter 
provided, to retire the whole indebtedness.” 


That is what you refer to? 

Q. Where is the sinking fund provision?—-A. You will have to let me ask 
Mr. Ruel some questions about that, because I am not certain regarding some 
of these details. (To Mr. Ruel). Reference is made here to a sinking fund. 
Can you tell me what that is? Was that a sinking fund that was subsequently 
to be provided? 

Mr. Rusu: I have forgotten that: “ Principal repayable in 20 years, or 
such additional time as may be necessary to enable the sinking fund, herein- 
after provided, to retire the whole indebtedness”. The sinking fund was not 
down there. That must have been left out—the sinking fund. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I think you require several counsel to tell you about that?—A. No, 


Sir Henry; that is a very clever remark— 
Q. There is the document, and you can search it in Vemma (ANG) Mr. 


Ruel). Do you know where that is? 
Mr. Rumu: No, I do not. I had forgotten all about the sinking fund. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Yes, I think it was like many other things; they have been forgotten. 


Mr. Kyte: Was that a complete statement? 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Mr. Rusu: I do not remember the sinking fund being mentioned. It was 
a surprise to me. I had not read this letter for a long, long time, since I 
drafted it. f 

The Wirness: My recollection of that was that in any arrangement which 
was made with respect to the property, other than if we took it over and paid 
jor it ourselves, there was to be a sinking fund provided, which within a certain 
number of years, would amortize the capital invested. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You provide for annual payments? It is not a sinking fund at all. 
You provide for annual payments, and I think that is what you refer to. If 
you will look through it, you will find there is a minimum payment of $25,000 
per annum?—A. I think that is probably the explanation for that. 

Q. Then, treating your hypothesis as correct, what was your understanding 
as to the number of years that was given to Aronovici to pay ?—A. Those were 
details which were subsequently to be worked out. 

Q. I would like you to point out in that document anything which reserves 
that. There is a document which purports to be complete?—A. It is complete, 
within the limitations of our ability to make it complete at the time it was 
signed. Necessarily in preparing any document of this sort of a transaction 
which we were anxious to put through as quickly as possible, lest the property 
get away from us, you touch upon some things, and you leave the details to be 
developed by the proper officers later on. 

Q. Just direct your attention to what you did. I have given you the con- 
tract so you can see it. Just say what you did in connection with the payments? 
—A. To what payments do you refer? 

Q. To the annual payments of not less than $25,000 a year—A. (Reading): 
“The principal payment: you were to pay $25,000 per annum Canadian money 
on account of principal, provided that if and when the exchange between France 
and Canada was so improved that the frane came to par, that payments on 
account of principal, while the franc remains at par, should be double.” 

Q. That is the only thing I could find which would approximate talk of 
the sinking fund, and it would be improperly so named, as you will agree. If- 
you can find anything else in that, I will be pleased to have you tell me?—A. 
I am afraid I do not understand what you are getting at. 

Q. I am trying to find out what this document is. It is pretty hard to say. 
I cannot find anything there in regard to the sinking fund. I am asking you 1f 
you can. The question is perfectly plain—A. As I explained before, this was a 
document in which Aronovici took over the property. It determines all the 
essential preliminary factors in that connection, and at that time there was a 
certain amount of doubt ir our minds as to exactly what final- disposition we 
were to make of the property. There were two or three things which could 
have been done, and which we ultimately did. We could have taken over the 
whole property ourselves. 

Q. It is provided for in that scheme?—A. Yes, or we could form a syndicate 
and finance outside with the understanding that such part of the property as 
we desired should be reserved for our uses, and the rest should be rented or 
otherwise disposed of by the syndicate, and none of these details were deter- 
mined, and necessarily, any preliminary document had to leave open entirely 
the consideration of further details. 

Q. The document was drawn. It does not show all that you tell us. Let 
us stick to the document, which I suppose meant something; it ought to. There 
is a lot of money depending upon it. I will ask you this again—I have been 
unable to find the provision referred to in regard to the sinking fund. I cannot 
find them, can you?—-A. No, they are not here for the reason I have given. It 


says, “ For the sinking fund to be hereinafter provided.” 
[Sir Henry Thornten.] 
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Q. It is perfectly plain what the words mean. I suppose you meant what 
you signed?—A. Obviously. 

Q. Then we will have to stick to the written word. Now this $25,000 a 
year: Do you realize that would mean this thing could be kept on with pay- 
ments of $25,000 a year?—A. I don’t quite get that. 

Q. Do you realize the principal was to be repaid by Aronovici at $25,000 
a year, and do you realize the length of time that would take, that it would 
give him one hundred years in which to pay for that property?—A. We had, 
in this document, the privilege of taking it over within five years ourselves. 
That was precisely what I had in my mind at that time. 

Q. But you had to give him a bonus of 10 per cent if you took it over then, 
and later on you would take it over and give him a bonus of 20 per cent?—A. 
That is, right. 

Q. Is that all you can tell me about the letter? Is there anything else you 
wish to say?—A. No. J have answered your questions to the best of my 
ability. 

Q. I am giving you the opportunity of saying anything you like about that 
letter—any explanation you like, Sir Henry?—A. I do not think there is any 
further explanation to be given, excepting this; that we were anxious to secure 
this property. I have already explained the advantages of the property and 
the uses to which it was to be put. It was the intention, in this document, that 
Aronovici should acquire the property in his name, in order that subsequently 
we might rapidly make any disposition of it we wanted to. Furthermore, at 
that particular time I did not want it to be know that the company owned the 
property, as we would have had trouble in dispossessing the tenants and making 
other arrangements for the property, and this document contemplated that, 
and nothing else. 

Q. Then, on the 30th of April we have got this settled, but I notice looking 
at the file in further instruction to Aronovici, he had been paid $200,000 to 
enable him to bind the bargain. You remember that?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that payment made, and how?—A. I cannot tell you the 
exact date; it must have been about the time of the signing of that letter, or 
shortly thereafter, and it was as I remember it, by funds that were cabled to 
Morgan Hodgins’ bank in Paris. (To Mr. Ruel) Is that right? 


Wir. urn: 1. 4m not sure. 

Major Beru: Drafts were purchased on the Bank.of Montreal and trans- 
ferred to Morgan Hodgins’ bank in Paris to the credit of Mr. Aronovici. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How was that done? Where did the money come 
from? 

Major BeLL: From the general funds of the railway. 

Mr. Stork: What was the amount? 

Major Beru: $200,000. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. How was that payment vouchered?—A. In the usual way. 

Q. What is the usual way?—A. A voucher passed by the appropriate 
officer. 

Q. Who would that be in this case?—A. Signed by myself and sent to the 
Treasury Department for payment. 

Q. Who was the appropriate officer in this case?—A. I was. My recol- 
lection is that I signed it. (To Major Bell): Did I not, Major? 


Major BELL: No, sir. On instructions from you to me I signed that. 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Of course, at that time. We already have it, the Board knew nothing 
about it?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. At the last session of the House, the Hon. Minister of Railways told the 
House on the 7th of June—and I was right about the date yesterday, in saying 
June—“ That one of the Canadian National deposits was placed in the bank 
and remained there until such time as the building was taken over,” and I asked 
him, “ Well, that is better. So that $2,000,000 in cash of the railway was 
applied to that purpose?” and Mr. Graham said, ‘To the bank,” and I said, 
“ $2 000,000 cash of the railway’s was deposited in a bank,” and Mr. Graham 
said, “ Yes.” And later on, I said, “ My hon. friend will agree with me that 
this is playing with words. What happens is this: The sum of $2,000,000 of 
the funds of the Canadian National Railways is deposited in a bank for a 
specific purpose, namely, to enable somebody else in Paris to get $2,000,000 
from that same bank. Now, is that wrong?”, and Mr. Graham said, “I think 
that is correct,” and I said, “ Of course it is correct. In other words the system 
is paying the money to finance this deal,” and Mr. Graham said, < Yes., NOW 
Sir Henry, is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, Sir Henry, how do you reconcile that statement with your letter 
to the Bank of Toronto, which says that instead of making a deposit of 
$2,000,000, the deposit was $2,608,330? How do you reconcile your statement 
of to-day with your letter of May 25 to Mr. Carson, Manager of the Bank of 
Toronto?—A. Would you be so kind as to read my letter ọf May 25? I don’t 
quite remember the terminology? 

Q. With pleasure: 


“Tn connection with the advance made by your bank of 36,232,161 
French francs ($2,608,330), to Arnold Aronovici, for which his note has 
been issued payable on demand at 6 per cent, funds have been deposited 
by the Canadian National Railways in a special account in the Montreal 
branch of the Bank of Toronto in the sum of $2,608,330. 

“This money is not to be withdrawn from the Bank of Toronto until 
the note and interest thereon is paid. You are authorized at any time 
to call for the payment of the said advance with interest after giving the 
General Treasurer of the Canadian National Railways five days’ notice 
of your purpose so to do and if the principal of the said note is defaulted, 
you are empowered to apply the deposit to the liquidation of the 


defaulted principal. Any failure to pay the interest on the note is to be 


brought to our attention, but no part of the deposit is to be used for the 
discharge of indebtedness.” 


The Wirness: What was the date of Mr. Graham’s remarks in the House? 
Sir Henry Drayton: The 7th of June. 


The CuatrMaNn: I am informed that the information with regard to that 
was given to Mr. Graham by Major Bell, and that Sir Henry (Thornton) had 
nothing to do with conveying that information to Mr. Graham, so any dis- 


crepancies that might appear would not come within the knowledge of Sir 
Henry (Thornton). 


Sir Henry Drayton: Speaking in the very kindliest spirit, I do not know 


as that interpolation has anything to do with the correctness of Sir Henry 
Thornton’s memory. 


The Cuairman: I am trying to get at the facts, speaking in the kindliest 
way also. 


Sir Henry Drayton: He made his statement only a few moments ago that 
the answer given in the House, and which the House accepted, was that there 
was a deposit of $2,000,000, and this morning his letter shows that instead of 
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being a deposit of $2,000,000, the deposit was $2,608,330. One surely has the 


right to test the memory, at least, of a witness, and that is what I am doing. 
The CHairMAN: No doubt his answer was substantially correct. 
Sir Henry Drayton: It may be substantially correct. The Chairman 
may think that a matter of $608,330 is a matter of no moment— 
The CHatRMAN: Not at all. 
Sir Henry Drayton: —we can discuss that later on. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was not my intention, to give that impression. How- 
ever, go ahead with your questions. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I cannot see anything else to be read into the Chair- 
man’s interjection. 

The Witness: As I understand, this hinges upon a statement made by Mr. 
Graham in the House— 


Sir Henry Drayton: And I asked you if it was correct, and you said yes. 


The Witness: I think it is. I am speaking only from memory now. My 
recollection of it is that any information which we gave Mr. Graham, or which 
he had, was at that time correct, insofar as our knowledge went. In other 
words, your position is that Mr. Graham made this statement that $2,000,000 
had been deposited in the Bank of Toronto, when, as a matter of fact, it was 
$2,600,000. Is that it? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. It is perfectly clear that the House was misled to the extent of that 
amount. I am not saying who was responsible for it?—A. I do not know. I 
cannot answer that. I do not know what went on in the House. 

Q. I asked you if the statement was correct? 

The CuarMan: The fact is admitted that it was $2,600,000. That should 
be sufficient. i 


Sir Henry Drayton: We could have more information. The fact is there. 
There is his answer. 

The Wrirness: There could be no intention on the part of Mr. Graham or 
myself to deceive the House. 


Sir Henry Drayvron: I have taken the position from the commencement 
that Mr. Graham did not knowingly or willingly deceive the House. I have 
been perfectly frank in all these matters. 

Mr. MackInnon: What is the date of that citation from Hansard? 


Sir Henry Drayton: June 7th, and this letter is May 25th. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. When was it that the basis of the contract with the syndicate was 
arranged?—A. That was arranged in this way: Prior to the closing of the 
option I was anxious to find out whether it would be possible to finance the 
acquisition of the property through an outside syndicate and I took that up with 
a friend of mine in New York to see whether such an arrangement would prob- 
ably be made, and he assured me that he thought there would be no difficulty 
in connection with it. The details as to who was to furnish the money, and how 
it was to be arranged was subsequently determined. 

Q. When was that determined?—A. That was determined—(To Major 
Bell)—shortly after you went to France, was it not, Major, that you entered 
into negotiations with the Prudential? 

Major Brut: The New York syndicate was in April, 1923, and when I 
went to France I met two of them there, and then dealt with the Prudential. 
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The Wrirness: (To Major Bell) Would the answer to Sir Henry’s 
(Drayton) question be the latter part of April? 

Major Beru: The latter part of April or the first part of May—about that 
time. i ; 

Sir Henry Drayron: So then, do I understand it that the details about 
the syndicate were arranged the latter part of April? That is, in New York. 


The Wirness: Only in a general way. The details were perfected in 
Europe, and that was one of the things for which Major Bell went over. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. We were told during the last session of the House that a syndicate had 
been formed, the details had been arranged, and that a gentleman was going to 
leave very shortly from New York for the purpose of putting the matter through 
or something to that effect. Is that correct? Had the details been arranged on 
June 7th, or before June 7th?—A. The principal details had been arranged. 
There were some subsequent details which were left open, as to how the prop- 
erty was to be transferred. 

Q. Had it been reduced to writing?—A. Had the details of the syndicate 
been reduced to writing? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. It had been discussed and the principal outlines had 
been determined. 

Q. So there was nothing reduced to writing at that time?—A. (No response). 

Q. And you had your understanding, and were relying on your understand- 
ing, I suppose?—A. Precisely. 

Q. That this syndicate would go through?—A. Precisely. 

Q. So you were in that position on the 30th of April, that this arrangement, 
which was more or less definite, but not reduced to writing— —A. That is 
correct. 

Q. —would go through?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, I take it, your knowledge of the merits of the transaction was 
entirely confined to what you have already told us. Can you think to-day of 
any further information you got as to values, or anything of that kind?—A. 
Nothing other than I have given you. 

Q. You told us there were responsible parties in connection with the syndi- 
cate? In your statement here you said the syndicate was to take it over, and 
you had assurances from responsible people. Do you object to giving the names 
of these people?—A. Yes, I do, because the syndicate did not come off. I think 
I can say to you—and I would ask this to be treated with reasonable confidence; 
I suppose you would have no objection to that, Sir Henry, if I made a state- 
ment to. that effect— 

Q. I don’t know if we should have anything confidential in looking into a 
matter of this kind?—A. No, except that the syndicate did not come off. It was 
with a banking firm in New York who were acting for us, and the name of the 
banking firm was Whitewells and Company. 

Q. Can you produte any correspondence with them?—A. No, it was handled 
entirely by conversation. 


i Q. Did they come up here or did you go down there?—A. I went down 
ere. 
Q. So you cannot produce any records of any kind about that?—A. No. 
Q. You have already told me as to the Board. When was it you first advised 
the Government, or any member of the Government as to your action?—A. 
What was the date, Sir Henry, of the signing of the letter there to which you 
referred, about sinking fund, and payments and so on? 
Q. That letter of contract is the 30th of April—aA. The 30th of April? 
Q. Yes?—A. Well, speaking approximately, I should think it would be 
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about a week or so in advance of that. (To Major Bell): Am I right in that 
statement, Major? Is that approximately right? 


Major Beru: When the Government first knew about it? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Major BELL: It was about two weeks before. 

The Witness: It was about two weeks before. 

Sir Henry Drayton: About two weeks before the 30th of April? 

The Witness: That is as near as I can remember it. I do not think I am 
very many days out in that. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Could you say definitely that was before that letter was signed?—A. 
Yes, it was. 

Q. Whom did you tell? Whom did you see? Whom did you advise? 
Because I do not find it in writing here?—A. No, it is not in writing. 

Q. Whom did you advise?—A. I have to rely somewhat on the information 
that Major Bell can give me, —— 


Major BELL: I did not get that question. 

The Witness (to Major Bell): Did I talk to Mr. Graham about it? 
Major BELL: No, I think what took place 
Sir Henry Drayton: I would prefer. 
The Witness: One minute 
Sir Henry Drayton: If you cannot tell me, I am content to leave it that 

way— 
The Witness: Unless I have the privilege of refreshing my memory, Sir 


_ Henry, on some things that happened over a year ago, by asking those who 


were in the service of the company what their recollection is, then I am being 
denied, I think, a reasonable privilege. I cannot carry all the details in my 
head. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is not a detail; it is a matter, rather, of import- 
ance, when you told the Government you were contemplating this purchase. 


The Witness (to Major Bell): It was about a week in advance? 


Major BELL: It would be immediately after the Board meeting when you 
brought up the general question before the Board. I believe it was a week or 
10 days after that. It was some time after it was discussed by the Board that 
you discussed it with the Prime Minister. 


The Witness: Yes, I mentioned it to the Prime Minister. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


Q. Oh, it was the Prime Minister who knew about it. After talking with 
Major Bell, can you give me the date any better?—A. Approximately a week 
in advance of the signing of that contract. 

Q. Major Bell said something about a Board. I don’t understand what 
that is; whether he can reinforce your memory there or not?—A. The conversa- 
tion with the Prime Minister was entirely informal. I discussed the matter with 
him and mentioned the matter to him, as I probably mentioned many things. 

Q. What did he say?—A. I explained to him what we proposed to do, and 
he said he saw no objection. 

Q. You told him you were going to buy a property for 28,000,000 francs 
A. I told him what we intended to do, in a general way; I do not think I gave 
him any details, because the details at that time, as I remember, were not per- 
fected. It was a sort of informal information with respect to the general mat- 
ter of policy. 
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Q. We have the details all set out on the 30th to the fullest extent we can 
get them—on the 30th of April. Is it your evidence that you did not have those 
details at the time you saw the Prime Minister?—A. That is right. 

Q. So the substance of it all is that you had a general talk with the ‘Premier 
and so far as he was concerned, he saw no objection to your going ahead and 
buying the building?—A. In so far as the question of policy went; but it was 
not even with respect to the details, because I was not in a position to tell him 
what the details were. 

Q. So he knew nothing about the matter involved at that time?—A. That 
is right. 

0. Is it a fact that the Premier then came into this matter approximately 
a week before the 30th of April? What other members of the Government did 
you see?—A. I am not sure whether I talked to Mr. Graham in regard to that 
or not. I think I probably did. (To Mr. Bell): Do you know whether I did or 
not? 

Major BELL: That was later on. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much later? 

The Wirness: I don’t know; I don’t remember. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Was it before or after your letter of May 31st to Mr. Graham?—A. I 
should think it was probably after. 

Q. Because, so far as this letter is concerned, it is quite obvious that if this 
letter is frank, that would be the first intimation Mr. Graham would get. I will 
read it to you and you will see if I am wrong in what I suggest to you: “For 
some months, the necessity for a more aggressive campaign—”—A. What was 
the date of that letter? 

Q. April 31st. 


“For some months the necessity for a more agressive campaign in 
Europe on the part of the Canadian National Railway System has been 
apparent to me if we are to get our share of the European business, and 
likewise develop a constructive immigration policy.” 


Mr. Stewart: That date is not April 31st. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Did I say April? I beg your pardon. May 31st. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. It would seem to me that Mr. Graham knew nothing about it until he 
got this letter. I may be wrong.—A. I cannot answer that definitely but I 
think the chances are I discussed the matter with Mr. Graham, sometime prior 
to that, and then wrote that letter to him, which somewhat more or less repre- 
sented the result of our conversation. 

Q. So the writing of this letter to Mr. Graham, according to your evidence, 
is that it represents more or less the result of the conversation you had with 
him?—A. I think so, Sir Henry. 

Q. Well, how definite are you in your thought? Have you any recollection 
about it?—A. Well, I have a recollection of discussiong the matter with Mr. 
Graham, but how many days in advance of that letter, I do not know; I cannot 
remember the exact date. I talked to the Minister about so many different 
subjects that it is not an easy matter to recall, after a year’s lapse of time the 
precise date at which a certain conversation which may have been more or less 
informal, took place— 

_ Q. Sir Henry, this matter was ventilated very thoroughly as far as the 
information we had would permit almost immediately afterwards; there was 


a great deal said about it. It was a matter of direct importance; this is no 
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mere matter of detail in connection with the running of your system. I do not 
think that excuse will be accepted?—A. Well, no excuse was offered; please 
make no mistake in that. 

Q. I do not know, then, what the reasons are— —A. You are asking me 
on what date, prior to the letter of May 31st, I first discussed the matter with 
the Minister. I cannot tell you that. I do not recall it definitely. 

Q. We will put it in another way, if you thought that was all I wanted. I 
wanted to know definitely from you whether you discussed the purchase of the 
Hotel Scribe with the Minister of Railways before you wrote that letter of 
May 31st?—A. I think I probably did. 

Q. You think you probably did. We have two salient clauses; the first is 
the thought and the next is the probability?—A. That is right. 

Q. Can you not do better than that?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Then I am afraid we will have to go back to the records again?—A. Well, 
as you like. : 

Q. You say: “Two months ago I brought the matter to the attention of our 
Board of Directors, outlining in a general way what I thought should be done, 
and the Board expressed itself as being in accord with my views.” Just at that 
point, in fairness to you, I should draw attention to your statement of yesterday 
that the Board knew nothing about this matter until it came up in the House? 
—A. Well, I do not remember the day it came up in the House. Probably it is 
a matter of record. 

Q. In June of last year; I did not give you the exact date yesterday 
pecauser U did, not have the Hansard; I -have it to-day. I think it 
is only fair to draw your attention to the answer you made yesterday, that 
‘this Scribe Hotel had not been brought to the attention of the Board prior 
to this discussion in the House in June of last year?—A. At any rate whatever 
that statement was, it is of record. We had a particular Board meeting, to 
which reference was made in the letter of May 31st. Whether that was before 
it came up in the House last year or not, I do not know; I cannot remember. 

Q. Do you think you are doing yourself justice there?—A. I am not worried 
about doing myself justice. 

Q. I am worried about it. I don’t want the matter to go with the wrong 
implication. I want your own story as you yourself believe it?—A. Well, I 
presume from that letter which you have before you, that this matter was 
mentioned to the Board on the third Monday in May. (To Major Bell): Would 
it not be the third Monday of May? 

Major BELL: Yes. The Scribe Hotel was not mentioned, it was the genera: 
policy. 

The Witness: That would be the second Monday in May. 

Major BELL: Oh, you mean when the Scribe Hotel came up. The Scribe 
Hotel did not come up in the Board before this matter came up in the House 
at all. The general policy was discussed; Sir Henry Thornton explained to the 
Board that he considered that we should open up an office on the continent and 
he discussed the various places, and we finally got down to Paris; we decided 
that we should have an office there in order to pursue an aggressive policy on 
the continent. No particular building was mentioned at that time at all, and the 
Board had no information at the time. 

The Witness: I think that was on May 21st. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You discussed with the Board the advisability of opening an office in 
Paris?—A. And the acquisition of the necessary property in connection with it. 
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Q. Major Bell did not say that, and you are relying on his memory alto- 
gether in cennection with it. Now, do you want, in view of the fact that you 
could not tell us about this yourself, to add to what Major Bell has said the fact 
that the Board authorized the purchase of property as against leasing?—A. On 
May 21st, at the Board meeting, the general policy of acquiring a property in 
Paris for the purposes named was discussed and approved. 

Q. You put it now as “acquiring’?—A. I did not put it that way at all. 

Q. You certainly said so a moment ago, but there is still room for change.— 
A. No, it is exactly as I think I put it to you, that the general policy was 
discussed at the May Board meeting which, if I remember rightly, would be on 
May 21st. That was a discussion with respect to the general policy, and the 
policy of acquiring suitable office quarters either by purchase or otherwise was 
discussed at that time. (To Major Bell) Is that right? 

Major BELL: I think it was the month before, in April. 

The Wirness: We can easily refer to the minutes of the Board, and deter- 
mine when it was. 

Sir Henry Drayron: I have the other minutes of the Board, and I cannot 
find any minute of the Board with the interview of which you speak. It is not 
here. 

Major Beru: [I doubt if it would be a minute of the Board. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have not much doubt about it either. 

Q. So the acquisition of the property, as you now put it, could either be by 
lease or purchase?—A. That is my recollection of the discussion. 

Q. Very well, we will go on. 

“There has been abundant evidence that our inactivity abroad was losing 
us a certain amount of business, and you may recall for’example, the statement 
made recently on the floor of the House by an honourable member, complaining 
that the Canadian National Railway System was unknown in Europe. 

“One of the essential implements on the solicitation of business as well as for 
the purpose of advertising the Dominion of Canada as a whole, is proper 
quarters at strategic European points. We are already properly housed in 
London, but we have no quarters on the continent, I therefore considered it 
necessary to secure offices of sufficient prominence to meet our requirements in 
that territory.” 

Mr. Kyte: What are you reading from there? 

Sir Henry Drayton: A letter of the 31st of May addressed to the Minister. 

Q. “Early in this month, an opportunity developed to secure a property at 
the corner of Rue Scribe and the Boulevard des Capucins, close to the Place de 
l'Opera, and in the centre of the banking and transportation district; briefly it 
may be said that this location is in the very heart of the city”. I think it is only 
fair to draw the point out that if this file is correct this letter is not true—A. 
In what respect? 

Q. —and give you every opportunity of changing it. As a matter of fact 
the file says that on the 9th of April the opportunity developed to secure this 
property, while the letter says, “Early in this month” the opportunity developed. 
Both cannot be true—A. I do not quite see the point. 

Q. No, it is only a question of veracity, that is all; which is true? There 
is no point which I am making at all; I am trying to get the facts and nothing 
else—A. Yes. 

Q. The file says that on the 9th of April you had the opportunity to secure 
this property. On the 31st of May you write to this effect, “Early in this month 
the opportunity developed to secure this property”. Which is true?—A. I do not 
think there is any conflict, unless one wants to play upon terms. The matter was 
first brought to my attention as has already been developed. The first oppor- 

{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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tunity we really had to close the deal or even to discuss it in detail was when 
Mr. Aronovici arrived here, which I think was about the Ist of April, and you 
cannot say an opportunity developed until the matter was practically closed or 
until we had an opportunity of knowing exactly what the terms and conditions 
would be. When I said “Early in the month”, that was only an approximation 
of about the time that was involved. Whether it was two weeks in advance of 
that, or three weeks in advance of that is unimportant. 

Q We have your cable to Philips to repeat to Roy, which is entirely 
different. 

Mr. Kyte: What date is that cable. 

Sir Henry Drayton: April 9th. 

Q. However, the use of one month as against the other is merely a term, as 
I understand you.—A. In a general way that is a correct statement. 

Q. Any way you like to put it. If the name of a month makes no difference 
to you, that is for you to say. “Immediate action was necessary, as I had infor- 
mation from authentic sources that other interests were considering the property.” 
What other interests?—-A. I understand there were two, which were not named 
to me, important United States New York banking institutions who had it in 
mind. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. A friend of mine who was familiar with the 
position and who gave me the information. 

Q. Have you any objection to stating his name?—A. I will not, for the 
reasons already given. 

Q. You have refused but given no reason for refusing as I remember.—A. I 
think he is available, and I will ask him if he has any objection to my giving his 
name. If he says he has not, I will do so. 

Q. I cannot think why he should have any objection—-A. That may be, 
but at the same time, when people give you confidential information you are not 
at liberty to divulge that information or their names without their permission. 
That is a recognized practice all over the world. 

Q. Did he give you this confidentially ?—A. Quite. 

Q. Was this the friend who told you about Paris values?—A. Yes, one of 
them. 

Q. There was one in Ottawa and the other in New York?—A. Yes, the 
one in Ottawa. 

Q. Is this the one in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Accordingly, I immediately aranged that an agent should purchase the 
property, and employed the support of the Canadian National Railway System 
in arranging suitable temporary financial credit. The deal was immediately con- 
summated, and simultaneously negotiations were entered into with a responsible 
syndicate ” As a matter of fact, the deal was consummated just a few days 
before that letter was written, was it not?—A. Well, no. The deal was con- 
summated as of the date of the letter of contract with Aronovici. I think that 
was April 30th. 

Q. Your letter to the Bank of Toronto is dated May 25th—A. Whatever 
that date was. 

Q. It would have to be after May 25th?—A. That the deal was finally 
consummated and the money paid? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, technically that is correct. 

Q. Not technically, but truthfully—A. When you say a deal is consumated, 
it depends upon the payment of certain sums, and these sums may not be paid 
until two weeks or thirty days after the deal is made, and it is a question 
whether you consider the deal consummated when you make your arrangement, 
or when the money is paid over. 
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Q. If you had entered into a binding agreement with the owners that is 
quite right, but we have not got that. We have not any evidence of that.—A. 
You have the letter to Aronovici. ee 

Q. He was not the owner.—A. No, but he controlled the option, which is 
the same thing. 7 

Q. “The deal was immediately consummated, and simultaneously negotiations 
were entered into with a responsible syndicate not connected with the Canadian 
National System, for the purpose of taking over the property, and with a view 
to our becoming tenants. These arrangements have now been completed, and 
the syndicate has agreed to take over the property subject to certain details.” 
What were the details left open?—A. As to the form of debentures, signing the 
various legal documents, the arrangements with respect to taxes, the formation 
of a company to act in the name of the syndicate, and a lot of things of that sort. 

Q. Can you think of anything else? That sounds a lot—A. No, I think 
that is sufficient to indicate there were further details. 

Q. You say, “a lot of things of that sort.” I would like the list —A. If you 
put the question that way, I will answer it by saying I have given you substan- 
tially an indication of what the list of details would be. 

Q. “This arrangement now being completed—”. Do you think it is fair 
to say that, when you have as many details open as that?—A. Yes, I think it 
is fair to say that; if you have settled the general principles of any proposition 
you can consider the proposition closed. 

Q. Well, sometimes you take chances in such a thing?—A. We must always 
take chances in this world. 

Q. Now, Sir Henry, you have already told me you do not know who the 
owners were. Have you followed the French press at all?—A. In a general way. 

Q. Have you followed the charges in the French press to the effect that 
there is something very very mysterious and wrong about this deal?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Kyre: I would hardly think, Mr. Chairman, that that should go down 
in the minutes. We do not know anything about the French press. Sir Henry 
Drayton has made a statement from the information he has obtained from read- 
ing French newspapers. Sir Henry- Thornton has no knowledge of them, and 
I hardly think that should be taken down into the record. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Sir Henry Thornton has already said he knew of 
these statements. 


The Wirness: Yes, and I will be glad to tell you something about them, 
too. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you wish to answer that question?—A. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Stewart: For the benefit of the Committee, I think Sir Henry Dray- 
ton ought to tell us what he is talking about, before Sir Henry Thornton answers 
him. We are in the dark as to these statements. 

The Cuairman: Perhaps that is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have asked a question as to whether the President 
knows about these statements appearing in the press, that there was something 


wrong in connection with the purchase of this Hotel Seribe. I would sooner take 
Sir Henry’s opinion about it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you care to answer that question?—A. Yes, I do. There are in Paris 
certain so-called newspapers which consist of an enterprising individual and a 


typewriter. These publications from time to time undertake to blackmail 
reputable business men. 
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By Mr. Kyte: : 

Q. Something like The Axe in Montreal?—A. I should not go that far, nor 
have I any desire to discuss The Axe nor The Hook nor any of these things 
with which we are all familiar. They make a practice, and their usual practice 
is this. They will call upon some reputable business man or some company, and 
they will intimate to him that they have certain information. Whether it is 
accurate or inacccurate is relatively unimportant, except that it is generally in- 
accurate. They say, “If you could find it convenient to make a certain contri- 
bution to our newspaper, we would find it equally convenient not to publish the 
article in question.” Sometimes there is a practice gallop or a practice canter in 
advance, in which they will put out something that is not very definite, but is 
intended to be indicative of what they will do to you in the next issue if you do 
not “come across.” Now, in this particular instance that newspaper—and I 
have forgotten the name at the moment— 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Is it not “ L’Amerique Latine?”—A. I do not remember the name, but 
I can probably find out. At any rate, a certain so-called newspaper in Paris 
tried it on with me, and they published the article in question. Not only was 
it a scurrilous article, but it referred also to the brother of a dear old friend of 
mine, one of my best friends, who is now dead, having died as a result of his 
efforts in the war. This article was published for the attempted purpose of try- 
ing to get us into the payment of blackmail. I reported the matter to Mr. 
Archibald, our Attorney in Paris, and he said, “ Pay no attention to it. If you 
ever deal with these people in any way or recognize them even to the extent of 
talking to them, then you have opened the door to all sorts of complications.” 
As far as this particular article is concerned in this particular newspaper he 
said, “ We all understand the position. It is a thing to which every business man 
in Paris is from time to time subjected,” and he said, “ My advice to you is to 
pay no attention to it whatever.” 

Q. Do you remember the name of it?—-A. No, but I can get it for you. . 

Major BELL: I saw the article and talked it over with Mr. Archibald. It 
is one of these papers that is here to-day and gone to-morrow. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That is not the paper I am talking about; I will have to get you the 
article. That is all you know about it?—A. I treated the thing with all the con- 
tempt which I thought it merited, on the advice of our lawyer in Paris. 

Q. Then I think you did know about the taxes and that sort of thing, on 
April 30th, did you not?—A. The approximate extent, probably. I do not 
know that I can answer that question precisely in that form. 

Q. We will turn up the letter and see. You say in your letter of April 30, 
“12 per cent of this amount payable to the Government of France”. That was 
right, because that would be 3,600,000 francs, so your information was correct 
there. Do you remember what the taxes were that were paid in that originally? 

Major BELL: It is on file there, Sir Henry. 

Mr. Kyrre: You gave that information yesterday, did you not? 

Major BELL: Yes. The purchase price of the property was 28,000,000 
francs, the actual amount paid, and the registration fee on that was 3,360,000 
francs, as established by the documents. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Was there not something paid for the mortgage also? 


- Major BELL: Yes, for the mortgage, 750,000 francs. That was a separate 
tax. 
Sir Henry Drayton: What were the Government taxes paid in connection 


with the transfer from Aronovici to the company? 
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Major BELL: I think I gave that to you yesterday: I did not give you the 
amounts, because I did not have them. I think it is something in the neigh- 
bourhood of one per cent; it may be a little over or a little under. 

Sir Henry Drayron: One per cent as against three per cent? You did 
not give it yesterday. 

Major BELL: I referred to it, and told you I could not give the exact 
figures. That is the reason we formed the company; Aronovici signed off the 
shares as soon as that was done. 

Mr. Srewart: Was that included in the 1,370,000 francs? 


Major Baru; No, we would take care of that after. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Were there any other members of the Government or members of Par- 
liament with whom you discussed this, besides the Premier and the Minister 
of Railways?—A. No. 

Q. That is all?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything in writing from Mr. Ruel as to the legality of this 
matter?—A. I do not think we have. J think Mr. Ruel simply gave me his 
opinion verbally. 

Q. What was the date you brought Mr. Ruel into this?—A. Oh, imme- 
diately we began discussing the matter with Aronovici. 

Q. So he was in it from the start?—A. Yes. 

Q. What date did you bring Major Bell into it?-A. I think about the 
same time. 

Major BELL: The day I signed the $200,000 advance. That, was the first 
I heard of it. That is, this particular property; I know the general scheme. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The time the advance of $200,000 was made. We 
did not get the date of that, did we?—A. Can you fix the date of that at all, 
Major? 

Mr. Kyte: Was that not in the statement yesterday, also? 

Major BELL: It would be some time in May, I imagine, would it not? 

The Witness: I think it would be before that. 

Major BELL: It is a matter of record, when that $200,000 was advanced. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is not set up in the account of payments. 

Major Bex: It would be about the time that letter was signed, about the 
same date. 

Sir Henry Drayton: April 30th? 

Major BELL: Yes. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. I will go and get that article for you, Sir Henry.—A. I wish you would. 
I might say there has been not only an article in the paper I referred to, but 
there have been a certain number of articles which were all prompted by 
nefarious purposes. 

Q. Now tell me the date of Aronovici’s option? A. No, I do not think 
I can. I might be able to get it, but I do not remember. 

Q. I suppose Mr. Archibald has that option; he would naturally take it 
over in getting the title? 

Major Bru: I do not think he would have it. 

Sir Henry Drayron: Well, I will get that article, because it is only fair 
to let you see it. 

The CHamman: Have you finished? 


Sir Henry Drayron: Yes, with the exception of that one thing. 
(Sir Henry Thornton.) _ 
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By Mr. Kyte: 


~ Q, I have just two or three questions. What position did you occupy in 

railway management before going to England Sir Henry ?—A. I was General 
Superintendent of the Long Island Railroad, which was owned by the Penn- 
sylvania. : 

Q. For how long a period?—A. Three years. 

Q. And you went to England when?—A. Early in April, 1914. 

Q. What position did you hold there?—A. General Manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway. 

Q. For how long?—A. Until I came here in December, 1922. 

Q. In your experience, you are familiar with the way in which large corpo- 
rations acquire property?—A. Yes. 

Q. While you were General Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, did 
it become necessary for you to acquire property ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. In what respect was it acquired by you, in what manner?—A. It would 
depend a good deal on the character of the property, and the circumstances 
under which its acquisition was accomplished. Sometimes the Chairman and 
myself would decide that a certain property was essential for the welfare of 
the company, and if the circumstances justified it that property was acquired, 
and a subsequent report made to the Board. 

Q. That property was acquired without reference to the Board of Directors 
in the first instance?—A. Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That entirely depends on the bylaws of the company, 
and the objects of the purchase. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Could you state generally the reasons why purchases for large corpora- 
tions should be made in that way?—-A. Sometimes there is certain property to 
be acquired which is diificult of acquisition, and should the name of the pur- 
chaser be publicly known in advance of the acquisition of the property, the 
price would be considerably advanced, and therefore it is not an unusual prac- 
tice for railway companies and large business institutions, in the acquisition of 
property to acquire it without reporting to the Board for approval. 

Q. Did you follow the usual course in your experience with regard to this 
Paris property ?—A. I did. 

Q. Could you state generally, Sir Henry, in what respect you would prob- 
ably have had to pay a larger sum for this property in Paris if it had been 
generally noised abroad that your company was seeking it?—A. I think it is not 
unlikely that the price would have become prohibitive if the name of the pur- 
chaser were known. That applies not only to railways, but it applies to people 
of opulence throughout the world as.a whole. A rich man or a man who enjoys 
the reputation of wealth, if he proceeds to purchase a property or wants to ac- 
quire a property, he usually does not let his name be known until the property 
has been acquired, for perfectly obvious reasons. That applies to individuals 
and companies as well. 

Q. I think you stated yesterday that it was necessary to make terms with 
the tenants occupying that property, to get them to vacate?—A. That is true. 

Q. I suppose if those tenants knew this property was being acquired for 
the Canadian National Railway System you would have had some difficulty to 
succeed in your object?—A. Yes, that is true. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is feeding it up in good shape. 

Mr. Kyre: No wonder, the committee is hungry for the facts, and we are 
getting them now. ° 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, you are putting the words into the witness’ 
mouth. 
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By Maz Kale: 

Q. Has the Canadian Pacific Railway an office in Paris?—A. I believe they 
have; in fact I think they have offices in most of the capitals in Europe, either 
through their own company or through subsidiary companies which they con- 
trol. ; 

Q. I think you stated yesterday that you knew Paris fairly well?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were a frequent visitor in Paris in recent years?—A. During the 
war as Deputy Director of Movement of Railways and Inspector General of 
Transportation, I had an office in Paris and I also had an office at the front. 

Q. Was your knowledge of conditions in Paris greater or less than that of 
the co-direetors of your railway?—A. I think I am not egotistical if I say that 
I knew something more about Paris than most of our directors, in fact than any 
of our directors. I would like to say this, in connection with procedures of this 
sort which we are discussing. Not so very long ago an opportunity occurred 
for the purchase from the Montreal Tramways Company of a line which runs 
from Montreal to Bout de l’Isle. I think it is about 12 miles long. I had about 
an hour in which to decide whether we would buy that property or not. The 
price was $1,200,000 and I decided to buy it for the company and did buy it, 
and it was subsequently reported to the Board of Directors for approval. I 
had to take the responsibility of acquiring that property or not getting it at all, 
and I assumed that responsibility and acquired the property. That is an in- 
stance within my own knowledge of recent occurrence, which necessitated im- 
mediate action and the assumption of responsibility. These are things which 
from time to time present themselves to the administrator of any large institu- 
tion. 

Q. Did I understand you to say yesterday, Sir Henry, that there was some- 
thing in the nature of an offer made for the purchase of this property from your 
company ?—A. I have within the last few days received a telegram from Mr. 
Archibald saying that he had an inquiry from responsible people in Paris to 
discover whether we would consider an offer of 40,000,000 frances cash for the 
property, plus free office space for such quarters of reasonable size as we might 
care to reserve from the property, and he wanted to know whether we would 
favourably consider such a proposal. 

Q. Would that 40,000,000 francs cover the amount expended by you?—A. 
It depends a good deal on the condition of the franc; I think that would repre- 
sent about $2,200,000, plus whatever office space we required free, for our pur- 
poses. I told him to develop the thing and let us know further details. 

Q. In making the selection, Sir Henry, I presume you had in mind the site, 
rather than the building; the location?—A. Unquestionably, yes. 

Q. I suppose a smaller building would have suited your purpose if one had 
been available in that quarter?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. There was something said about a deposit of $2,680,000, made in the 
Bank of Toronto?—A. $2,608,000, I think it was. 

Q. You intimated that Major Bell would know more about the particulars 
of that than yourself?—A. I think so, yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You mentioned that the C.P.R. have an office there. Do you know the 
rent they pay?—A. No. 

Q. Quite a small office, is it not?—A. I do not know; I do not know where 
MG JS. 

Q. So you cannot give us any particulars about that. What is this railway 
you just bought?—A. It is that section of the Montreal Tramways which runs 
from Montreal to, I suppose, the eastern end of the island, Bout de l'Isle, mean- 
ing, “ The end of the Island.” 

Q. And what sum of money is involved in that?—A. $1,200,000. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Q. How payable?—A. We have paid already in cash $200,000. 


Major Beru: $100,000, I think, and the balance is payable within a year. 
That is just from memory; I can get you the exact figure. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Is that subject to mortgage or bonds or anything?—A. No. 

Q. What is the mileage?—A. 12 miles. 

Q. That will be run in connection with what branch of the system?—A. I 
do not quite understand that question. 

Q. That will be operated in connection with what branch of the system, 
what activity of the system? Is this one of the electric railways?—A. No; I 
will describe that to you. We have a line running to this same part of the island, 
Bout de l'Isle. The line to which reference has just been made lies to the north 
of our line and is immediately adjacent thereto. Its rails prevent access to any 
industrial development which might take place in that part of the island. There- 
fore the property was bought more as an industrial freight proposition, of 
course, than passenger; for the purpose of giving us access to that particular 
part of Montreal which has developed and will further develop for industrial 
purposes. 

Q. This is really in connection with industrial development, for spur lines, 
and so on?—A. Yes. 

Major Beru: You will find this all set out in the discussion before the 
Quebec legislature in giving the Montreal Tramways Company power to sign 


up. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. I hope you are going to follow up that offer that you have from Mr. 
Archibald?—A. I do not know whether we should or not, for this reason. I 
should think it would be pretty safe to assume that within five years’ time we 
can sell that property for a good deal more than 40,000,000 francs, if we want 
to. The situation. in Paris is this: Paris until recently was surrounded by fortifi- 
cations and at intervals the principal thoroughfares leading to Paris penetrate 
these fortifications. At each one of these fortifications there is a gate, and any 
one leaving or entering Paris is obliged to stop at that gate and declare their 
petrol or any other things they may have; they are given a receipt for that, 
and when they .return that is checked up against them to see that they are 
not smuggling into the city, because a tax exists on everything that enters the 
city of Paris, and most French cities. That was a tax which arose at the close 
of the Franco-Prussian war, and was for the purpose of assisting the French 
municipalities in meeting their various municipal expenses. These fortifica- 
tions have become obsclete, and the French government is now engaged in 
tearing them down. The fortifications established a pretty definite barrier to 
the real development of Paris for residential purposes. With the removal of 
these fortifications, there will undoubtedly be a considerable impetus to resi- 
dential building in the immediate vicinity of Paris. In other words, it is going 
to very largely expand the population of Paris. That in turn is going to mean 
that there will be a further congestion in the business district of Paris, because 
the high-class business district of Paris is limited to the area in the immediate 
Vicinity of the Place de l’Opera, the Rue de la Paix, and generally speaking, 
that district which surrounds La Madeleine. That, in turn, if I am correctly 
informed, and I believe I am, is going to very materially enhance the value of 
business locations in the desirable part of Paris. So, there is no question in 
my mind at all but what before so very long we shall be able to dispose of that 
part of this property which we may wish to dispose of at a. considerably 
enhanced price. You will forgive me for going into details about the position 


in Paris, but it explains to you why I think these quarters in Paris are going 
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to be more valuable and more sought after in the future than has been the case 
in the past. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Just one further question. I think you stated yesterday that the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company advanced, or were willing to advance some considerable 
sum of money on this property?—A. £700,000. 

Q. That would be sterling pounds.—A. Sterling. 

Sir Henry Drayton: With the guarantee of the government. 

The CuarrMAN: Any further questions? 

Mr. Mackinnon: I would like to make a little reference to what Mr. 
Graham said as reported in Hansard. When Mr. Graham was asked what the 
price was, his answer was, “about $2,000,000, [ am told.” He did not say 
definitely $2,000,000. 

The Carman: I think I might also refer to that, because I had a little 
argument with Sir Henry Drayton. I think what was in Mr. Graham’s mind 
was the original purchase price, which was about $2,000,000; 28,000,000 francs, 
which would figure out about $2,009,000. The $600,000 made up by way of 
expenses and taxes would be added to that. 

Mr. Mackinnon: At page 3615 of Hansard he said, “I did not say I was 
not consulted.” He was charged with being not consulted, and he denies he said 
he was not consulted. I thought it was right to have the record corrected 
according to Hansard, in the absence of Mr. Graham. 


By Mr Harris: 

Q. I gathered yesterday that it was considered that Paris is the gateway 
for all European traffic, whether it is tourist, freight, express or anything that 
has to do with the interests of the Canadian National Railways?—A. Yes, that 
is substantially correct. 

Q. Perhaps the most remunerative of that, I gathered, was the tourist 
traffic?—A. I do not think you could say it as definitely as that. Generally 
speaking there is more profit in carrying freight, whether it be by freight or 
by express, than there is in the tourist business. In other words, I would not like 
to say that there is really more profit in the tourist business than in the freight 
or express, or vice versa. 

Q. The policy of the railway company is to push very vigorously the exten- 
sion of freight collection and express collection, then, on the econtinent?—A. That 
is true. 

Q. You also intimated that Paris was really the headquarters for emigration 
from Europe?—A. If I did say it was headquarters for emigration, I did not 
mean it quite that way. What I meant was that Paris, for the reasons that 
have been already given, is the centre of industrial and financial activity on the 
continent; meetings are held there, matters are discussed there, and in a general 
way policies are more or less drawn from Paris, due very largely to the predom- 
inating activity of the French government on the continent of Europe. 

Q. You told us yesterday that in these new quarters which you are acquiring 
you would house, for example, Doctor Black and all his departments?—A. Doctor 
Black would have an office in London and an office in Paris, and as far as 
emigration is concerned he might have several offices. 

Q. The proposition made yesterday was that one of the ideas in mind was 
to house Doctor Black in this particular building?—A. I do not remember that 
statement. : 

Q. I am sorry I have not a copy of the evidence, but I remember that 
distinctly. —A. I think you are substantially correct in saying he would have an 


office there. Most of the time, I fancy, his office would be in his hat. 
{Sir Henry Thornton.) 
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Q. His staff, for instance, would be largely housed in Paris.—A. To a 
considerable degree. 

Q. The new office that has been spoken of in London, England, what has 
been done in that connection? There is nothing very definite in this report, any 
more than it says, “Having this in view, it was decided to open in London, 
England, a special office under the jurisdiction of the Department of Colon- 
ization?—A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. Is there anything that has been definitely done in that connection?—A. 
As you probably know, we have a very satisfactory office on Cockspur Street 
in London, in which the railway offices are placed; Doctor Black has offices in 
the building also, and the reference in the report is to that office. 

Q. This special office is an office that is already in existence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Doctor Black’s headquarters, then, will be where, in London or 
Paris?—A. Both. 

Q. And his staff will be partly in London and partly in Paris?—A. He will 
have to have a certain staff in London to deal with emigration from the United 
Kingdom, and he would have an office in Paris to deal with continental emigra- 
tion. 

Q. The whole question of emigration is also linked up with the reciprocal 
arrangement made, for instance, with the White Star and Cunard lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the head offices of the White Star and Cunard lines are in London? 
—A. Yes, I hesitated in answering that, because I was not sure but what the 
head office of the Cunard line might be in Liverpool, but I think that is a 
substantially correct statement. The head offices of the White Star line are 
in London. 

Q. Would you say that this reciprocal arrangement would be made probably 
at the head office in London?—A. Yes, more or less. 

Q. It would not be necessary for that portion of the staff to be housed in 
Paris?—A. Not so far as questions of that kind might be concerned. But we 
might also do business with the Compagnie Générale Trans-Atlantique, the 
French line. : 

Q. With regard to emigration and colonization and development, your policy 
is Just what with regard to the continent and with regard to Great Britain? 
Perhaps there is a statement here, number 5, which would be fair?—A. You will 
find on page 11—— 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment please. Your questions are directed 
in accordance with the discussion on the purchase of the Paris property? 


Mr. Harris: I am trying to draw a conclusion as to the necessity of 
housing Doctor Black and all his staff in this new building. It was represented 
yesterday that a portion of this building would be allotted to Doctor Black 
and his staff. 


The CuairMAN: I do not want to stop you questioning, but would that not 
rather be a matter for decision by the Department of Immigration? 

The Witness: No, Doctor Black is in our employ. We “ pinched ” him, 
or got him from the government. On page 11 of the annual report you will 
find a general statement—lI dare say you have it before you there—with respect 
to how we propose to develop our immigration business, and the principles that 
we propose to follow in connection therewith. 


ap ir, Harris ; 
Q. I would gather from that statement that it is not the intention to push 
very vigorously, as you deposed yesterday, the emigration from the continent ?— 
A. Oh yes, it is. I am sorry any one got the impression that we did not propose 


to push vigorously emigration wherever we would find suitable emigrants. 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Q. Inasmuch as the report says, “ Especially from Great Britain” I would 
imagine that you would be even more vigorous in pushing emigration from 
Great Britain?—A. I think you might put it this way. We would prefer—and 
I think it is quite obvious why—to draw as many emigrants as we can from the 
United Kingdom, but not at all to the exclusion of pursuing an equally vigorous 
policy elsewhere, where suitable emigrants could be found. If we could draw 
all of our emigrants from the United Kingdom, I think it would be a desirable 
thing to do, but we cannot. : 

Q. In view of the fact that you are specially working in Great Britain and 
combing Great Britain, as it were, for suitable emigrants, it is logical to assume 
that the most of your efforts would emanate from the London office—A. No, I 
do not think that would be an accurate deduction to draw, because as I have 
said we not only want to get as many suitable emigrants from the United 
Kingdom as we can, but we also propose to aggressively and vigorously pursue 
emigration matters on the continent. 

Q. In view of the fact that this traffic is carried by the White Star and 
Cunard Lines, is it reasonable to assume that the greater portion of the staff 
would find themselves working from London, England, rather than from Paris? 
—A. I should say that London would be the general headquarters of Doctor 
Black and his staff, and he would also have a suitable office in Paris, and any 
other offices on the continent as well, which may be subsequently opened. 

Q. Do you really think, Sir Henry, that the fact that Doctor Black requires 
to be housed in Paris to a degree, apart from that part of his office he carries 
in his hat, do you really think that that one feature would have any bearing 
with your Board of Directors in encouraging you to acquire this site in Paris?— 
A. The acquisition of this property was not for the purpose exclusively of 
taking care of Doctor Black: That was one of the factors in the proposition, 
but it was not the main factor. 

Q. With regard to the freight traffic from the continent, and the express 
traffic, have you also reciprocal arrangements with the Cunard and White 
Star Lines?—A. We have a working agreement with both of these lines, with 
respect to passenger, freight, and express traffic. 

Q. I assume that the policy of the White Star and Cunard Lines, for instance, 
would also be to push vigourously the gathering of freight in central Europe?— 
A. Certainly, in co-operation with us, just as we co-operate with them here on 
this side. We have certain freight solicitors who are on our payroll and who 
work very largely in connection with the securing of business for both companies. 

Q. I gather they are divided into two classes, express and freight?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How many soliciting freight agents do you have in France, for instance? 
—A. I do not think we have any at present. That is a detail that I should 
have to ask Mr. Dalrymple about; he is our vice-president in charge of traffic. 
We have not fully developed our European organization yet. It is a thing to 
which much more attention will have to be given in the future than has been 
given in the past. Pretty much all of our efforts in the past have been in the 
direction of building up the organization for the operation of the railway itself 
and we have had to leave aside until we could get at it the establishment of a 
European tourist, express and freight organization, and we are now getting to it. 
In fact, we have been at it for some time, but the preliminary efforts necessary 
had to be first cleared up. During the next year, the next 18 or 24 months, we 
are going to pursue a very much more aggressive policy of passenger and freight 
business on the continent than we have been able to pursue in the past. 

Q. Your soliciting freight agents for the continent itself, is it logical to 
assume that they may receive instructions from the head office in Paris. but of 
course would not be housed in Paris—A. It would be a general headquarters, 

[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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just as we have a general headquarters in Montreal, and have freight solicitors 
all over the United States and Canada, in various places. 

Q. Take your freight solicitor for the city of Hamilton; he would not pro- 
ney reach Montreal once a year?—A. Yes, I think much more frequently than 
that. 

Q. Your freight solicitors for Toronto would reach Montreal quite fre- 
quently?—A. Yes, they would come to Montreal for meetings and discussions. 
If you go further afield and take San Francisco, your statement would be correct. 

Q. We will take the city of Toronto, about which I know a little more 
than I do about Paris. The freight solicitors for the city of Toronto find them- 
selves at their desks practically 55 days a week, do they not?—A. I hope they 
are not at their desks all that time; I should prefer to hear that they were out 
hunting business. 

Q. They are at their offices?—-A. They are in the territory assigned to them. 

Q. And as a matter of fact, Just taking Toronto for the moment, I understand 
that they do not leave Toronto at all—A. Well, I do not know as to that. 
Certainly I do know that the freight traffic manager and the vice-president in 
charge of traffic have meetings per.odically with the officers, to hear from them 
their opinions and to discuss matters and give them instructions. 

Q. In Paris, for instance, you would not want a very large office to house 
the heads of the freight soliciting service?—A. Yes, that is quite true. 

Q. Very, very, very small accommodation?—A. Not a very small accom- 
modation, but not a very large accommodation. 

Q. I gather that the soliciting freight agents would find themselves working 
from different parts of Europe, particularly in the larger centres of population, 
soliciting freight, and would not be housed in the Paris building?—A. That is 
true. 

Q. At the same time their superior officers undoubtedly would be housed 
there?—A. That is true. 

Q. So that the point made with regard to the necessity of a large building 
to house all those different branches—the part which the soliciting freight agents 
would play in that equation would be relatively small?—A. We tried to make 
it clear that the whole of this Hotel Scribe was not at all required for the 
purposes of the railway. 

Q. I am coming to that, sir. Now, you do not, as a matter of fact, solicit 
very much express business? In other words, you do not have a staff or 
organization out soliciting express business?—A. We would not discriminate in 
Europe between freight and express solicitors, one set of solicitors would look 
after not only the freight and express, but also the tourist and passenger business. 

Q. There would be only the one class of solicitors?—A. Yes. - 

(At this point the Chairman, Mr. Euler, left the Chair, and Mr. Stork 
acted as Vice Chairman.) 


By Mr. Harris- 


Q. How much of this building would actually be used for the purposes of 
the Canadian National Railway, after you have throughly made up your organiza- 
tion?—A. Well, in that connection, Mr. Harris, I proposed what I think will 
eventually come about that any officers whom we may have in Paris for the 
various departments would likewise like a floor to themselves, and that is the 
object of securing quarters in such a desirable location, and we would have to 
take into consideration, if that comes about, not only the space required for 
immediate railway purposes, but for any collateral purposes which the Govern- 
ment might wish to employ. : 

Q. The Government and the Canadian National Railways would work very 
closely, hand in hand, on the Continent?—-A. Oh, obviously. 
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Q. You would find it necessitated the bringing of the policy of the Canadian 
National Railways into line with the policy of the Government?—A. I do not 
quite know how to answer that, I want to answer it, but I do not quite under- 
stand the question. 

Q. Well, you propose to rent a considerable part of this space to the Govern- 
ment?—A. A portion of it, yes; but there will be a residue for which none of 
us have any use— 

Q. I am trying to gather from you, Sir Henry, what portion of this building 
will be required for the National Railways purposes. You do not exactly 
know what that is as yet?—A. Not precisely. That is being worked out. 

Q. Would that be one-half of the building?—A. No. | 

Q. Do you think it would be 25 per cent. of the building?—A. Perhaps; 
that is about right. 

Q. What portion do you think the Government will require?—A. Oh, I 
cannot answer that. I do not know precisely just what space they have else- 
where at the present time. 

Q. Sir Henry, if the policy of the Government was to change very con- 
siderably, and you found, for instance, that a tariff was put up against goods 
coming in from Europe 

Min Kaus. (Goi AD 

Mr. Harris: which made it impracticable for you to even send out 
soliciting freight agents, soliciting freight traffic and express traffic, do you think 
you would find yourselves, with a large organization in Europe, probably embar- 
rassed to get a financial return from your expenses? 

The Wrrness: If such a situation would come about, if a tariff would be 
put up which would practically prohibit the movement of freight from Europe 
to Canada, we would, of course, have to trim our sails to meet the wind, and 
have to adjust our forces accordingly. 

A ae Euler resumed the Chair; Acting Chairman Stork with- 
rew. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. I gather that your sails are trimmed now to gather as much freight as 
is possible on the Continent?—A. One is always subjected, and rightly so, to 
whatever policy the Government may pursue. If the Parliament of Canada 
imposes a prohibitive tariff, we will have to make the best of it. 


Mr. Harris: I think that is all. 
Mr. Kyte: Is that a threat or a prophecy? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, I have the paper here, of which I 
spoke this morning. It is the “ L’Amerique Latine.” 


Major Bei: I thought it was a small-sized sheet. 
Mr. Kyte: This is only a four-page paper. 


_ The Witness: Would you mind letting me see that? (Paper handed to 
witness. ) 


Sir HENRY Drayton: That is all there is to it. I think I recognize this 
sheet. I notice something on the first page here about de Cameron Bocaccio, 


which seems to be pleasant reading. Here is a column, “La vi n 
It starts off with “Mr. Forke” tae. ; vie Canadienne. 


Sir Henry Drayton: There is a special article on the Hotel Scribe. 

Mr. Kym: Have you a translation of it, Sir Henry (Drayton)? 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That is the sheet?—A. Yes, that is it. 
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Q. That is a paper apparently published in the interests of French people 
and Latins in America, and a copy of it is always sent through the mails to 
the Members?—A. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. Kyte: Have you any other copies? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes; I get it regularly. 

Mr. Kyte: I don’t receive any. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Perhaps you do not address yourself to the study of 
French—— 


Mr. Kyte: I never addressed myself to the cultivation of this particular 
type of literature. I shall have to do that. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Do you recognize it?—A. It is not one of the well-known French morn- 
ing papers like Le Matin, Le Soleil. 

Q. You have a knowledge of French, so if you will follow me to see if I 
am reading this correctly?—A. All right. 

Q. (Reading): 


“Our readers know that the big building on the Boulevard des 
Italiens has been acquired on the guarantee of the state railway known 
as the Canadian National Railways. They wonder what is happening 
to this building, partly hidden under planks, and from which the enor- 
mous letters announcing to the world the agent of the Paris agent of this 
railway have disappeared.” 


That was Mr. Aronovici, was it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reading) : 


“This mystery is explained as follows: The Canadian Federal 
Government entrusted the financial reorganization of its railway to an 
English specialist, Mr. Thornton, who would not accept the task, unless 
he was given full powers, which have made him a dictator. So that we 
_do not know what is going to be the fate of this Boulevard building. We 
may, however, assure Mr. Thornton that it may be opportune in the 
interests of the general public, and notably of Canadians, to state clearly 
what are the facts and what are his intentions. It is altogether inoppor- 
tune to allow the publication of evil rumours——” 


That is, as you said, one of the feelers that was thrown out?—A. I do not know 
whether that would apply particularly to this paper; there was another paper 
-which followed more or less along this same line. 

Q. (Reading) : 


_...“and it is better to stop them by making a clear statement. The 
small press published articles on the ‘Roumanian who has purchased a 
terrace in the heart of Paris, and who is in trouble with his British 
patrons.’ ” 


I suppose that is Aronovici?—A. Presumably. 

Q. Do you know anything about this “terrace in the heart of Paris ”?—A. 
I do not know, unless it refers to this party. 

Q. “ Who is in trouble with his British patrons”, I suppose that is the 
time he was dropped from the service?—A. Dropped from what service? 

Q. From your service?—A. He resigned from the service. I do not know 
what this terrace is. I never heard of it. 
; i [Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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Q. (Reading): “ Others refer to the contributing 55,000 shares ??—A. I 
do not know anything about that. (To Major Bell) Do you? 

Major BELL: We formed Aronovici into a company, and issued so many 
shares, and that was the way of getting them into the company. Immediately 
after, he transferred these shares to the company, and they came into the 
possession of the Canadian National Railway. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Was that the amount of $55,000? 

Major Beru: No, I had it in francs. I think it represented 30,000,000 
francs. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I will take that up later when you are examined. 
(Reading) : 

“As for us who are only concerned with the good name of our 
friends in France, we demand that an official and precise statement 
be made without further delay ”. 


That was the thing I was referring to this morning. 

The Wrrness: There was another one that was much more libellous than 
this; this one is not very libellous. 

Major Bru: It is quite inocuous. 

The Wrrness: There was another one in addition to this, which is the one 
I was referring to. 

Major Betz: It is not that paper. It is a much smaller sheet. I think 
I have a copy of it. I will look it up. 

Mr. Kyte: And it refers to an article appearing in a smaller press. This 
is apparently a four-sheet paper— 

The Cuaimawn: Is it a daily paper? 

The Wirness: I don’t know— 

Mr. Kyte: I was going to look it up. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Weekly, I think. 

Mr. Kyte: It is just a four-page paper. I do not know whether it is 
daily or not. 

The Witness: It is not one of the well-known daily French journals. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is a weekly. 

The CuHatrman: How do you spell that? 

Mr. Kyrte: It is apparently a four-page paper which by no means repre- 
sents the responsible French press in Paris. 


The Witness: I do not know anything about its respectability, and I 
would not like to make any statement in connection therewith, but I will say 
that it is not one of the well known French journals. 

The CHarmman: Any further questions? 


Mr. Stewart: With respect to some statements made yesterday, I would 
like Sir Henry (Thornton) to give us some further information. If my notes 
are correct, the rentals of this building, if as estimated, would make a return 
of 6 per cent. I wonder if he could enlarge on that. Six per cent of what? 


The Wirsss: Six per cent of the amount we have invested in it. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. We have at the present time about $2,700,000 invested in it?—A. I 
think it is something like that. 

Major Beru: That was 6 per cent on the finished building. That was 
the estimate for the building after we get through and have made all the 
changes. That was my evidence, Mr. Stewart. 

[Sir Henry Thornton.) 
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Mr. Stewart: That was 6 per cent on approximately $ € 
$3,300,000. p pp ately $3,200,000 or 

Major Beut: That was about $3,200,000, yes. 

Mr. Srewart: That was a gross return? There would be taxes and 
depreciation deducted? 

Major Brr: No, that is the net after providing for taxes. 

Mr. Stewart: But not depreciation? 

Major Bert: They thought there would be a small amount for deprecia- 
tion, and to wipe out the capital interest on the building, but advice to me 
was that we could earn 6 per cent based on present rentals in Paris. 

Mr. Stewart: And knowing this building, would you be able to say what 
would be a fair allowance for depreciation? 

The Wirness: There would not be very much of a depreciation, because 
it is a stone building and extremely well built, and the repairs on it certainly 
could not be very much. I do not know what I could say as to depreciation. 
There would be a certain charge for depreciation, but in view of the character 
of the building, it could not be a very high figure. 

The CuatrrMan: Would you think the depreciation on the building would 
be offset by an increase in value of the land? 

The Witness: Oh, yes; more than that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I did not say anything to Sir Henry (Thornton) 
about that, because I thought Major Bell spoke about it. 

Mr. Stewart: I did not take a note of who it was made the statement, but 
I had the statement here. You say the taxes have been provided for? 

~ Major,Briu: That was a rough estimate. That was in a conversation 
going over the matter with our builders, in our architect’s office. They were 
familiar with rentals and buildings, and I was not, and I wanted to get a 
general idea. 

Mr. Stewart: You are assuming the responsibility for making that state- 
ment? 

Major BELL: I made it yesterday; that that was the information I had. 

Mr. Stewart: Sir Henry (Thornton), I think perhaps you have answered 
Mr. Harris as fully as you can as to the percentage of floor space in this 
building which the railways will use. 

The Witness: The answer I gave Mr. Harris is about as near as I can 
come to it. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 25 per cent. It would, of course, 
be the most valuable space?—A. It would be on the ground floor. l 

Major BELL: The ground floor and the first floor up were reserved. That 
was subject to change. Mr. Dalrymple, our Vice President in charge of traffic, 
was over there, and my instructions to Mr. Young, our General Manager, were 
to reserve the two lower floors, and possibly part of the basement. 

Mr. Stewart: Would this concern, which Sir Henry has intimated has 
made a profit, be aware of the amount of space the Canadian National would 
require? That is a very material part of their offer. 

The Witness: It all depends on what we want to do. If we had a suff- 
ciently attractive offer for the property we would reduce our space to the 
space which was required by our officers dealing directly with the public, that 
is to say, the ticket offices, and we would put other officers and other offices 


some other place. It would all depend on how attractive the offer was. 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You could reduce your space to less than the whole ground floor?—A. We 
might, yes. We might reduce it materially. 

Q. You do not know what this concern had in mind when they made the 
offer allowing you the free rental of the space you require?—A. No, I do not. 
That is what I asked Mr. Archibald to go into at once and develop the details. 
I do have an intimation from a gentleman who is very familiar with Paris 
property, who is in business on Fifth Avenue, New York, as an importer, that 
probably some one of the large department stores in Paris would like very 
much to get such a site as this on the Boulevard de Capechene. His estimate 
of the value of the property was 60,000,000 francs. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Is that the same gentleman whose name you would 
not give us? 

The Witness: No, it is not the same. This was merely in conversation 
with him a couple of months ago. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Have you any objection to giving his name?—A. Yes; I won’t give it. 

The CHarman: Any further questions? 

- Sir Henry Drayton: When Major Bell takes the stand I want to go into 
these figures as to the size of the property. 

Major BELL: I gave that to the reporter yesterday and it is included in 
the evidence. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have not got the notes yet. 

Major BeLL: They will be printed in yesterday’s proceedings. They were 
126,994 square feet, the building is 105 by 1804. 

Mr. Harris: Will Major Bell depose exactly what instructions were left 
in Paris with regard to the remodelling of this building? 

Major Brtu: No; a great deal with depend on the tenant. I can tell you 
generally, that necessarily the instructions were left to the men on the ground, 
Mr. Archibald and Mr. Young, but the general instructions were that the Gov- 
ernment offices and the railway— 


Mr. Harris: Perhaps I had better ask Sir Henry Thornton. 
By Mr. Harris: 

Q. What is the policy of the Canadian National directorate with regard 
to remodelling this building?—A. There are two things which can be done, and 
it depends a good deal on what the tenant wants. You can either rent the 
space, as it stands, to a tenant and let him remodel it, under suitable provi- 
sions, to suit his own requirements, or we can find out what he wants in a 
general way, and put the space which he will occupy in shape for occupation. 
In the latter event, naturally the rental will be much more than in the former 
case. It depends a great deal on what the tenant himself wishes, because some- 
times a tenant would rather rent a certain amount of space and fix it up to suit 
himself, than permit us to do so. That is a matter to be decided. We might 
even do both in different parts of the building. 

Q In lieu of the fact that it may be necessary, within a few years, to 
“ trim your sails” as you say, with regard to the policy of the continent, what 
is the policy of the Canadian National Railway directorate with regard to the 
length of time these leases to tenants will run?—A. The lease to a tenant 
would not affect us, because even if we reduce our force on the Continent, we 
would still want to retain our tenants, só it would not affect the tenants. It 
would simply mean in the event of our being obliged to materially reduce our 
force— 
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Q. Why not say enlarge it——A. In the event of our wanting to enlarge? 
What we would do, is this: We would decide our maximum requirements. We 
would not absorb all the space in the building, and the rest of that space could 
be rented on long-term leases, if we liked, and we could retain the rest of the 
space, and the balance between our maximum requirements and minimum 
requirements would be on relatively short leases. 

Q. You have taken into consideration too the deposition you made with 
regard to the fact that within five years this property will be worth a great deal 
more than it cost you?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. When did you expect the building to be occupied?—A. Well, I do not 
know exactly, but I should think within six months or so. 

The CuHainMAN: Any further questions? If not, we will adjourn until 
Monday. 

The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 


CoMMITTEE Room 231, 
House or COMMONS, 
Monpay, June 23, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met at 
10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 

The CuairMaN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum. On Friday, when 
we adjourned, it was the desire to call Major Bell this morning. Sir Henry 
(Drayton) do you wish to go on with Major Bell? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Unless it is the desire of the Committee to take another 
witness or to go on with Sir Henry Thornton. 


Mr. Kyte: Let us take Major Bell. 
Major G. A. BELL, called and examined. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. What was your first connection with the Scribe Hotel?—A. You mean 
when I first went overseas? 

Q. The first thing you ever heard about it. Let us start with the birth? 
—A. The first time I ever heard of it was on April 28th, 1923. I did not know 
it was the Scribe Hotel or what property it was. I knew that Sir Henry 
(Thornton) had secured a property over there. 

Q. April 28th?—A. April 25th, I should say. 

Q. That was the time you sent over $200,000? Did you have anything 
to do with deciding that matter or was your action purely departmental?— 
A. Departmental. 

Q. In other words, you knew nothing about it?—A. Only the $200,000. I 
had nothing to do with the balance. 

Q. You knew that $200,000 was to go?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time did you know what the total price was?—A. No. 

Q. All you know is you were told to send over $200,000, and you sent it? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what was the next thing?—A. The next I heard of it was when 
it came up in the House—the night of the estimates. 

Q. That was the very next thing?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Down to that time had you, as a matter of judgment, passed on it one 
way or the other?—A. Only at the meeting of the Board of Directors, on the 
general policy of establishing an office in Paris. 

Q. We have heard about that. That was a general question, and nothing 
said about the Scribe Hotel, and no action taken one way or the other. So at 
that time you did.not know anything about the Scribe. My question was had 
you, down to the time the matter came up in the House in June of last year, 
gone into the merits or demerits at all?—-A. As to the price of the hotel? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. Aaa 

Q. So then the connection is, first, doing as you were told about the 200,000 
dollars, and then hearing it come up in the House?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, I take it from what you have said, that you did not discuss the 
matter with any members of the Cabinet down to that date—or had you?—A. 
No. Oh, I may have discussed with Mr. Graham the policy of buying an estab- 
lishment in Paris, but not in detail. 

Q. At any rate you did not discuss the Scribe with him?—A. No. 

Q. Then, what is the next thing you had to do?—A. The next matter was 
when it came up in the House at the end of some of our estimates—I think it 


was the Railway Commission estimates. Something had appeared in the evening. 


papers and a member spoke about it in the House, and Mr. Graham said he 
would -have the information when the proper time came up. 

Q. So it was through you that the Minister had his information as to the 
manner in which it was financed, as we went over the other day—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, the deposit in the Bank of Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. You gave the Minister then the information as to the amount of money? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What information did you give the Minister as to the amount of money? 
—A. I telephoned, I think, that evening, and asked Sir Henry (Thornton) what 
they had paid for the building. As I remember, he told me approximately 
30,000,000 francs. I translated that roughly into dollars, and it was approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. I had not, at that time, seen the letter and I did not ask him 
about any other details. I asked him how he proposed paying for it, and he 
told me how the matter was to be handled, and that the railway had deposited 
an amount in the Bank of Toronto to cover the amount that had been advanced 
to Aronoyici. I did not ask him about the other items. I took it for granted 
it was this $2,000,000, and when the Minister was asked for information as to 
the cost of the building, I told him to say “ approximately $2,000,000.” 

Q. He was not asked the cost; he was asked only the amount of the deposit. 
We had that only the day before yesterday ?—A. Pardon me, Sir Henry (Dray- 
ton). At first it was as te the cost of the building. 

Q. And then how it was financed?—A. Yes. We told him a total of $2,000,- 
000, because we knew nothing more about the balance then. 

Q. That was the way you explained that the House was advised that the 
deposit was $2,000,000 instead of $2,608,000?—A. We were only dealing with 
the cost of the building. 

Q. No, you were dealing with the deposit there. The question was as to 
the amount of the deposit, and we were told $2,000,000. The deposit was 
$2,608,000. Now, is there any doubt about that, or do you want me to turn 
up Hansard?—A. The deposit was $2,600,000, but I am explaining all the in- 
formation we had was on the cost of the building. We had not asked for the 
exact amount of the deposit. We knew the processes, and we took it for granted 
it was $2,000,000. 

Q. So there is no doubt about the House being misled, and you point out 
it was misled honestly?--A. Yes. : 
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Q. Well, the fact that it was misled is there. Then, what was the next thing 
you had to do with it?—A. In the latter part of July or the first part of August 
in 1923, Sir Henry (Thornton) asked me if I would go over. 

Q. Before that: you say you had not further discussed it with the Minis- 
ter?—A. Oh, yes; I had looked into the whole thing as to what the cost had 
been, and had seen this letter, and Sir Henry (Thornton) had explained the 
whole matter to me. ; 

Q. Then, of course, you took it up with the Minister. What was the Min- 
ister’s instruction to you?—A. I did not receive any instructions from the Min- 
ister. You are referring to my trip oveseas? 

Q. Yes?—A. I did not receive any instructions from the Minister. Sir Henry 
(Thornton) approached me, and I told him I was agreeable if the Minister was; 
that I was a departmentai officer. Sir Henry (Thornton) went to the Minister, 
and he gave his consent: he practically loaned me to the company. 


By Sir Henry Thornton: 

Q. You were Vice President, at that time, were you not?—A. No, I had 
resigned. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I did not hear that aside. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I will tell you what that aside was. I said “At that 
time you were Vice President of the Company, were you not”— 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: That is all right; I just wanted to know what was 

going on. 

The CuHatrMan: Proceed. 

Sir Henry THorntoN: Wait a minute. That question was addressed to me 
with the supposition that I was saying something to Major Bell that I should 
not have said. 


Sir Henry Drayron: All right; I think the questions should be addressed 
to Major Bell. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: All! right. I did not like the inference. 


The Cuairman: Sir Henry (Drayton), I think you had better address your 
questions to Major Bell, and I will also ask Sir Henry (Thornton) not to answer 
unless questions are put to him. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: : 

Q. When did you leave?—A. I think I left New York about the 9th or 10th 
of August; that is within a day or so 

Q. And you went straight over to where?—A. I went to London. 

Q. Whom did you see in London?—A. I wired Aronovici to come over and 
see me. 

Q. And I suppose Aronovici came over?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you saw him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did he bring over his papers with him?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever see the option?—A. No. 

Q. Who were the owners?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do not know who the owners were?—A. Well, I did hear in a casual 
way. That was for our iegal department to take care of. I was not interested. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Now, the witness does not know, Mr. Chairman if 
Sir Henry (Thornton) wants to supply the information, I do not mind. 

Sir Henry THorntTon: You asked me the other day who the owners were, 
and I told you I would find out. I am sorry it slipped my mind, but I will find 
cut in.a day or so. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Not knowing who the owners were, then you never got in touch with 


them, of course?—A. No. 
> [Major G. A. Bell.] 
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Q. Did you make any inquiries when you were in Paris, or anywhere else, 
as to the length of time that property had been on the market?—A. Yes. I 
heard in a general way, Sir Henry (Drayton)—May I explain to you that in 
connection with the transfer, under instructions, Mr. Archibald handled it, or, 


at least, his office checked the price and saw the notarial deeds, seeing they 


were registered, and everything of that kind. That was not work which con- 
cerned me. 

Q. I was not asking you about what Mr. Archibald did?—A. I was explain- 
ing why I did not touch it. I passed that on. 

Q. I was just asking you the fact. You said, if I got it rightly, you did 
make some inquiries or secured some information as to the length of time the 
property had been on the market. How long had it been on the market?—A. I 
understood three or four years. 

Q. For how long a time had it not been used as an active hotel, or was it 
still used as an active hotel?—A. The building was not all used as an active 
hotel. If you will permit me, Sir Henry (Drayton), I will explain that and 
show you what it was used for. (Witness exhibits and refers to photograph). 
This (indicating) is the building, and from here (indicating) around the corner, 
it goes in to about there (indicating). On the first floor there was a cafe right 
in the corner, extending down on this street (indicating) — 

Q. It looks as if it was in the oyal the circle% A. Yes. It ran from here 
(indicating) to right around the full length of this street (indicatmg). From 
here to here (indicating) were about six or seven other shops. That included 
the whole of the ground floor— [ í 

Q. Which is the north and which is the south, because “ from here to here,” 
does not tell the reporter anything?—A. That (indicating) would be north (indi- 
cating to the right of the photo as faced to the Committee). 

Q. Well let us get instead of “ from here to here,” the notes so they will be 
intelligible. You have a cafe in the curve?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you point out what you say is to the north—A. I can identify it 
this way, perhaps. On the Rue Scribe are about seven shops. 

Q. That is the street between these two buildings?—A. Yes. On the Boule- 
vard de Capachene, the whole of the ground floor and a little around the corner 
on to the Rue Seribe was the Grand Cafe. That is the Grand Cafe (indicating). 
Then on the next floor, on both streets, was the Jockey Club of Paris. 

Q. That is the first floor up?—A. That is the first floor up. The whole of 
it was occupied by the Jockey Club, and was still occupied while I was there. 
In fact, when I first went there the cafe, and all the shops, were all tenanted. 
What was known as the Hotel Scribe was the next three floors and the attic. 
That was unoccupied and I understand had not been occupied for two or three 
years. 

Q. Then we purchased this in May of 1923. What was the amount of 
rental actually received at that time?—A. I have not got that exactly, but the 
rents would not correspond to the rents of to-day in that all those who were 


in the building had made their leases prior to the war when the franc was at. 


par— 
Q. We had all that explained— 


Mr. Kyte: Is it not well to permit Major Bell to give his answers, and not 
throw him off the track. The Committee are here to get all the facts. 


i E Henry Drayton: I did not want to waste time. (To Major Bell) go 
ahead. 


Mr. Kyte: Don’t talk about wasting time. 


Sir Henry Drayron: Go ahead, Major, and make all the explanations 
you want. 


[Major G. A. Bell.] 
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The Wirness: I do not remember, Sir Henry (Drayton). I was not inter- 


ested in what they were paying. What I was interested in was what they are 
worth to-day. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That may be a reason, but I was asking for the facts. Let us get all 
the explanations that are wanted. Go ahead and talk as long as you like. 

The CHairmMAN: I think what Mr. Kyte was referring to was that the 
leases were made on the old basis of exchange, and that made a considerable 
difference of exchange. 

The Witness: Yes, they were made when francs were at par. They are 
about 5 cents to-day. That means the leases were worth about four times that, 
and you can add anywhere from 30 per cent to 50 per cent for the inerease in 
rentals which has taken place in Paris. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Is that all?—A. That is all. 

Q. What was the amoun. of rent received at that time?—A. I have not got 
the figures. 

Q. Did you ever have them?—A. Yes, I discussed them. 

Q. Where are they?—A. In Paris. We discussed them when buying out the 
leases. 

Q. What leases were active there at that time?—A. The Jockey Club lease, 
the Grand Cafe, and some six or seven of these small shops. 

Q. So we have these two leases and the smaller shops?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the date of the cafe lease?-—A. What is that? 

Q. What was the date of the lease of the Grand Cafe?—A. The date when it 
was first made? t 

Q. The date of the lease; I do not know how often it was renewed?—A. I 
have not got it here. 

Q. Did you learn of it—A. I have no doubt I saw the lease. 

Q. Have you any recollection as to the date?—A. Yes, I have Sir Henry 
(Drayton). I saw the length of those leases when I was in Paris. 

Q. I was asking you as to when?—A. Yes, I saw that. 

Q. Approximately what was it?—A. I think that lease, as I remember it, 
had about six or seven years to run. 

Q. How long was it made out for?—A. Some fifteen or twenty years. I am 
only speaking from memory. That is really of no value. I don’t remember. 

Q. Was it a lease entered into before or after the war?—A. Before. 

Q. Can you say how long before?—A. No. 

Q. Well, that is the Grand Cafe lease. Now, the Jockey Club lease; when 
was that entered into?—A. Before the war. 

Q. How long before?—A. I imagine ten or twelve years—well, not quite that 
long. I think the Jockey Club was a twenty year lease, and was made probably 
about 1910. Again I am only speaking from memory. 

Q. Then, these stores; when were they rented?—A. They were prior to the 
war and had about six or seven years to run at the time I was over there. 

Q. Can you tell us definitely, or is it a hazy recollection?—A. I know they 
had six or seven years to run. 

Q. Do you know when they were entered into?—A. No, I cannot tell as 
to that. 

Q. What is your recollection as to the amount of the rent—the total amount 
of the rent?—A. I have not got it. 

Q. Then, can you tell us what the taxes were at that time?—A. No. 
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You do not know what the taxes were?—A. No. 


Q. 
Q. Can you tell what the amount of the municipal assessment was?—A. No. 


Q. Did you inquire at all as to the amount of the assessment?—A. No. 

Q. Then, when you were in Paris, did you at any time go into the question 
of the resale of the property?—A. No, unless you refer to my negotiations with 
Aronovicl. 

Q. No, I do not mean that?—A. Outside of that, no. 

Q. That was just getting the title in from Aronovici?—A. Outside of that, 
no. 

Q. With a view of getting the money back did you look into that phase of 
the question at all?—A. No. 

Q. You did not?—A. No. 

Q. Then, whom did you see in Paris in connection with values, or in con- 
nection with this transaction, outside of your lawyer, Mr. Archibald, and Arono- 
vici?—A. Our contractors and architects. 

‘Q. That is as to the question of the changes, I suppose? That is what you 
were seeing them about? Is that it?—A. After we brought them in, yes. 

Q. Have you got the details, and after getting the title and seeing what you 
were going to do with the property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But, apart from that, did you take it up with any real estate valuators 
or agents?—A. No. 

Q. Then, just exactly what happened to Mr. Aronovici? Did he resign, 
or was his resignation asked for?—A. After Mr. Black was appointed, and before 
we settled matters, Aronovici wanted to know what his position would be, and 
I told him I refused absolutely to discuss it with him. I told him that rested 
with the Chairman and the Board of Directors. Later on, I suppose within a 
week or ten days, or perhaps the last week or ten days I was there, I intimated 
to him-that with the reorganization there would hardly be a place for him. He 
said he recognized that. 

Q. At that time he was getting $15,000 a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, did you ever get to know what the date of that option was? You 
did not see it, but perhaps you learned the date?—A. I told you, Sir Henry 
(Drayton) that I never saw the option. 

Q. Did you learn what its date was?—A. No. 

Q. You do not know when Aronovici got it?—A. No. 

Q. So you cannot help us at all in finding out Aronovici’s real relationship 
with the owners? I do not know whether it is worth while taking up more time 
on that.—A. I cannot. 

Q. Then as to the taxes: You did not ascertain the municipal valuation, 
but I think you did ascertain the amount of Government imposts in connection 
with the transfers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us get the total charges, if we can find it, of Government taxes paid 
on that building. 


By the Chairman: 
__ Q. Is that given in the statement you gave the other day, Major?—A. Yes, 
it is in there. 
Sir Henry Drayton: No, it is not all in. It is only an estimate. 
The Witness: The first transfer registration fee was 3,360,000 francs. That 


represents 12 per cent of the purchase price of the property, which was 
$28,000,000 francs. That is a regular Government percentage. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That is from the deed from the owners, whose names you cannot give 
me, to Aronovici?—A. Yes, that was the deed to Aronovici. 
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_ Q. Then, how much was the tax paid for the mortgage?—A. The registra- 
tion for the mortgage was 750,000 francs. 

Q. That would make a total in connection with the original transaction of 
4,110,000 franes. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. That closed the first transaction. There was no further impost to pay 
there, I hope?—A. There would be the legal fees, but they have been com- 
paratively small. 

a I will not bother you about that. I want to get the Government impost? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we have the transfer from Aronovici to the company, which you 
formed?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were the fees then?—A. That has been paid since I left France, 
Sir Henry (Drayton). 

Q. Have you not been able to verify that?—A. I think it would run about 
14 per cent—between 1 per cent and 14 per cent. 

Q. Between 1 per cent and 14 per cent? —A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. In transferring the property from Aronovici to the new company you 
transferred the stock instead of the property direct? Aronovici had been formed 
into the joint stock company, and made the transfer in stock?—A. Yes. I 
explained that the other day. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. For that reason the full 12 per cent had not been paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. But there was a certain percentage which had to be paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am trying to get that definitely—A. That has been paid since I left, 
but the idea was to get away from the 12 per cent Government tax, and we 
formed Aronovici into a company of 30,000,000 francs, and immediately trans- 
ferred his shares to the new company which was formed. 

Q. What I want to do is to-find out, if possible, just exactly what that cost 
is to the country?—A. It was a regular company. I was looking to see if that 
was set out in the arrangements, but it is not. 

Q. I am not sure whether you said this or not, so do not pay any attention 
to what I say excepting for the purpose of refreshing your own memory, but I 
think you said during one of the sessions of the Committee that by doing it in 
this way you reduced the fee to one-third or one-quarter?—A. I have a hazy 
recollection of a 1 per cent or a 14 per cent charge. I know they were reduced 
materially. I cannot give you the exact figures. I am only guessing. That has 
all been paid since I left. 

Q. I wonder if we cannot ascertain these facts?—A. I can have a cable sent 
for them. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It seems to me we should know what the charges are. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Sir Henry (Thornton) can give you that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Go ahead, Sir Henry. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I cannot give it to you to-day, but I can to-morrow. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Supposing we let this matter stand until we can get 
that because I want to get the final result from the mortgage. Could we go on 
with the estimates now? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No. I want to get that information. I do not know 
what effect it will take, but I want to follow up all the different reasons for the 
different shiftings of ground. They may be perfectly all right, or perfectly all 
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wrong. I do not know. It may be that the Government was justified in dealing 
with Aronovici, or it may be that Aronovici was not the type of man that the 
Government was safe in leaving the matter with. 

Mr. Kye: All this is perfectly gratuitous for the purpose of getting it on the 
record. (To Sir Henry Drayton) You have no evidence to support that; you only 
think you can create an impression— 

Sir Henry Drayton: My hon. friend is all wrong. I say frankly that I do 
not know, and I am trying to find out. 

The Cuarrman: You are not through with the witness? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No. 

The CuairMan: Please proceed. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I say I would like to get this information with a view 
of trying to get the justification for the change at the extra expenditure of money. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest you ask the witness— 

Sir Henry Drayron: He says he does not know. Sir Henry (Thornton) 
says he will get it tomorrow. 

The Cuairman: Then proceed with any further questions. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, everything in Paris hinges on this. 

The CHarrMAN: I would say you can only get this information by proceeding 
with the witness. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We can come back to this afterwards, but I think we 
will waste time this way. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Well, let us go back to Aronovici, and let us get in as chronological and 
definite order as we can just exactly what Aronovici claimed in connection with 
your negotiation—A. As to the amount he claimed, Sir Henry (Drayton)? 

Q. Yes, the full amount Aronovici claimed?—A. When I first met Aronovici, 
he was keen to go on with this contract; that the railway should take up the 
space that would be required by any Government offices, and then he wanted to 
go ahead and lease the balance of the building. On going to Paris I decided the 
best thing to do was to take the building over into our own name and get rid of 
Aronovici altogether, and go ahead with our own repairs. 

Q. What prompted you to that determination? For what reason were you 
determined to get rid of Aronovici?—A. If Aronovici could exploit the building 
and make money out of it, we certainly could do the same thing. 

Q. Then how far had you got along with the question of exploiting the 
building at that time? Let us get the date when you determined to get rid of 
Aronovici?—A. What date did I decide to get rid of him? 

Q. Yes?—A. I suppose two or three weeks after I got over there. 

Q. That would be about when?—A. In September sometime, sometime about 
the middle of September. 

Q. Then how far had you gone on in connection with, as you say, exploiting 
the building, in September?—A. I decided we should lease the offices and we 
could go ahead and repair the building just as well as Aronovici. One thing that 
determined me that he should not have it was his idea of having a hotel put back. 
I thought it would be a bad thing for the offices. 

Q. Had you any firm offer for renting?—A. No, I had not gone after it. 

Q. Had you seen any real estate people with a view of getting their views 
as to rents or value?—A. Yes, in a general discussion in Mr. Archibald’s office. 

Q. Had you seen any real estate neople?—A. No, I did not look up any 
real estate people. 
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Q. Well then, in the absence of getting any advice as to rents were you 
able to come to any conclusion—A. Sir Henry, (Drayton), pardon me; I did 
not make that statement that I had no advice as to rentals; you are making 
that statement for me. : 

Q. Well, we will go back, and I will give you every opportunity of giving al! 
the explanation you want.—A. I told you I went to Mr. Archibald, who is 
probably one of the most experienced business lawyers in Paris, and who knows 
all the business men in Paris, and in matters of that kind I acted on -his 
advice. 

Q. Had Mr. Archibald associated with him any real estate experts for the 
purpose of advising him?—A. I presume he had, because— 

Q. Do you know—— 

Mr. Kyte: Let him finish his answer. 

Sir Henry Drayton: He said “I presume”; I want his answer. 

The CHarmMman: Let him answer the question. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. You said “ because ”; because what, Major?—A. I did not believe Mr. 
Archibald would make a statement like that without having adyice on it. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. What was his statement?—A. On prices and value. He did not think it 
was excessive. 

Q. What did he say? What did he tell you about rentals?—A. He said he 
would get higher rents than almost any building in Paris. 

Q. What did you tell him about the sum? For example, let us take this 
building we have here—the rooms; can you tell what rent he put on the corner 
that was used by the café?—A. In a general way. It was not interested in an 
odd room here and there, or an odd shop. What I wanted to know was what 
the total rentals would produce, having in mind it would cost us from $500,000 
to $750,000—I am putting this in dollars—to put that building in first class 
repair for the tenants, and knowing the total amount that had been paid out 
or would have to be paid out, and after talking this over with the architects and 
builders he was of the opinion, the same as I was, that we could make at least 
6 per cent on our investment. 7 

Q. Can you give me anything more definite than that?—A. No; I was 
not interested—— 

Q. That is the foundation for that opinion? 

The Cmamman: He says he cannot; he says he does not know. 

Mr. Kyre: The foundation for Mr. Archibald’s opinion? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, for his own. 

The Witness: Excepting that talking with Archibald—— 

Mr. Kyte:—It was not his own opinion. 


The Wrmyess: who probably knew more about it than any other man 
in Paris. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Mr. Kyte said it was not your own opinion?—A. That is right. 
Q. You simply took what Mr. Archibald told you?—A. Yes. 
Q. So you cannot give me any information as to that? (No audible 
response). i 
Q. At that time were there any specific tenants in sight?—A. At what time 


? 
do you refer to, Sir Henry (Drayton) ? ee. 
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Q. In September?—A. No. I had not approached anybody or talked about 
it until we got possession of the building. That would be in December or 
January. 

Q. What was the sum of Aronovici’s claim at that time?—A. As set out 
in the statement which has been submitted. 

Q. You did not pay him all he asked?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. You did not pay him all he asked? 

The CuarrMan: You asked for the sum of his claim. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I asked for the sum of his claim; not what they 
paid him. 

The Wirness: He was standing on his contract. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That would entitle him to 10 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. 10 per cent if sold in the first five years, and 20 per cent if over the 
first five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he want anything beside that 10 per cent at first?—-A. No. 

Q. The other smaller payments which were made would be all included in 
that 10 per cent?—A. We did not discuss those at the start at all. 

Q. So his first broad claim was 10 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You got rid of that—— Have we got the actual sums yet? I think in 
some instances it was money banked to Aronovici, if I remember rightly. Have 
you got it definitely now?—A. I don’t know what you refer to Sir Henry 
(Drayton); I gave you the statement the other day. 

Mr. Kyre: I think perhaps you had better put it down again. 

The CHarrMAN: Give exactly what you paid Aronovici and what it was 
for. Can you do that. 

The Wirness: Aronovici was paid $2,600,000—at least he was not paid 
that; we took up the notes. I will give you the notes. The whole cost up to date 
as of April 30th; purchase of property 28,000,000 francs; registration fee, 3,360,- 
000 francs; registration of mortgage, 750,000 francs; Delay holder of option, 
600,000 franes. 


_ By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q: “ Delay, holder of option ”?—A. 600,000 francs; Grand Café, 3,710,000 
francs; draft on Bankers’ Trust, 20,000 francs; legal fees 60,000; taking up 
option on purchase 1,735,000 francs; payments to architects, 192,626 francs; 
Jockey Club, on occount of dispossession—that is on account—212,950 francs; 
cash in hand, 1,720,000 francs; total 40,360,576 francs. That “cash in hand” 
I explained the other day, Sir Henry (Drayton). Part of that may have been 
paid out since, and no doubt has been, in connection with this, but that was the 
total amount that was remitted—forty million—odd francs was remitted in con- 
nection with this transaction and that is how it has been disposed of up to date. 

Q. In other words, that is the whole amount, available?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, let us get back to that item of 600,000 francs. Tell us about that, 
please?—A. Delay is an architect in Paris and he had an option on this building 
which I understand Aronovici paid 600,000 francs for. 

Q. I wonder if we can get to understand that. Had Aronovici given Delay 
an option on the property?—A..I understood that when we took over the 
property Delay had an option of some kind, which Aronovici had to buy up. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. From the original owners?—A. Yes. 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. From the original owners?—A. Yes. 

i ana you ee already ae E you cannot say anything about the 
origina! Owners, SO i suppose you did not go into that yourself—the question 
Pee francs?—A. No, but this amount was IREE by Mr No ad: 
office. 

Q. Did you go into that yourself?—A. No, only to have Mr. Archibald 
say that he personally—or one of his men in his office—checked all these things 
saw the notarial deeds in order to see that the amount had actually been paid. 

Q. All that does, of course, is to give evidence of the fact that a payment 
was made. As to the question of rebates or anything of that kind, you would not 
get that from that evidence?—A. No. 

Q. Then who got the benefit of the 1,735,000 francs for taking up— —A. 
was transferring some of the funds; the ordinary banking charges. 

Q. That was the bankers’ charge for the cost of transfer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then who got the benefit of the 1,735,000 francs for taking up—A. 
1,735,000 francs as far as we are concerned. Aronovici claimed to have paid 
out the larger portion of that for other things. We would not acknowledge 
that at all. 

Q. Has he got it?—A. He has got that. That is a commission of 1,735,000 
francs in lieu of the 10 per cent. This amounts to about 5 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that include all he got for his services?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the net amount after taking into consideration the expenses he 
had incurred?—A. That had nothing to do with his salary; this is in connection 
with the building. 

Q. This is what he got for his services?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Then, Major, in connection with your investigation, did you ever ascer- 
tain whether that property had been offered to others in Canada?—A. I have 
heard that said, Sir Henry, yes. 

Q. Did you ascertain the truth of the rumour?—A. No, because it was of 
no value. May I just tell you frankly what it was? I understand that that was 
offered-to the Canadian Pacific Railway some three or four years ago. That 
was immediately after the war, they had no firm offer, had no option on the 
building as has been stated, and it was at a time when property was very very 
low, just at the tail end of the war. 

Q. Your information is that the property was offered to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in what year?—A. 1919 or 1920. 

Q. 1919 or 1920?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at what price was the property offered to them?—A. I have not 
that information. 

Q. You have not that information. You then said that they had not an 
option or any firm offer on it.—A. No, they had not. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. I had been advised to that effect. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. I was advised that Sir MacLaren Brown said 
that they never had an option on the building. 

Q. Advised by him he had said that?—A. No, I did not say that. I said 
I had been advised that he stated that. 

Q. That is what I asked you?—A. I told you I heard it. 

Q. Who told you?—A. I heard it in London and I heard it in Paris. 

Q. Can you tell me who gave you the information?—A. Yes, I can tell , 


you one who gave me the information; Mr. Dalrymple was one. 
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Q. Anybody else?—A. Yes, there were others; I have forgotten whether 
it was Mr. Phillips or Mr. Young. Mr. Darymple did tell me. 
Q. Did you see any of the Canadian Pacific officials?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you actual knowledge that the offer was made to the C.P.R.?— 
A. No, it is all rumour, altogether. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You only have what you were told by these people?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the offer of 40,000,000 francs?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be—what is the exchange to-day, about five cents?—A. 
Working it out the day the cable came, which was about a week ago, it worked 
out to approximately $2,200,000, Sir Henry. That was within $1,000 of it, 
anyway. i 

Q. That would be at the rate of about 53 cents, would it not?—A. Yes, 
about that. It was taken at the rate of exchange of that day. _ 

Q. Five cents was what you mentioned in your evidence earlier this morn- 
ing—A. That was only part of it. There was an addition to the $2,200,000; 
there was free spaces in the building. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Anything definite as to how much that would be—A. No, we have 
cabled for that, and for the length of time it would be good. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Can you tell us who is making the offer?—A. All I can tell you is that 
Mr. Archibald said, “A reliable group in Paris.” It came from him without any 
enquiry on our part. 

Q. Are you taking any action at all in connection with the offer?—A. The 
Chairman would. I was there when he received the cable. 

Q. I suppose that is with a view of getting particulars and seeing what can 
be gotten out of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then is it true that we have no title or papers here to this property ?— 
A. They would all be in Paris. The head office of the new company is in Paris, 
and they would all be in our solicitor’s office there. 

Q. Did you see Aronovici when he was out here at all?—A. I saw him twice, 
in a social way both times. Once when he was in Ottawa, when he first came 
out, I met Sir Henry (Thornton) at the Club and he told me he was having him 
for lunch; he had just arrived, and Sir Henry asked me if I would bring him up 
as he had to keep another appointment. I brought him up to lunch, and he left 
gene after. The next time I saw him was in Montreal at a dinner, just to shake 
ands. 

Q. Did you or did you not have an opportunity to discuss this hotel 
matter with him?—A. No, no discussion in any shape or form. 

Q. Then, Major, what were the factors that you were considering in connec- 
tion with express and money order business.—A. What were the factors? 

Q. Yes.—A. I enquired from our people over there in Paris and France, 
and everybody seemed to'be of the opinion that we could open up an express 
ana order business, ticket office and so on there that would return handsome 
profits. 


Q. Have you any idea what the money order business of the Canadian 
Pacific is?—A. No. 


oS have practically a monopoly there, I suppose, at the present time? 
—A. Oh no. 
Q. So far as we are concerned?—A. No, a great many people who go from 
New York deal through the American Express Company. a : 
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Q. I am speaking of as far as we are concerned. We have not any agency 
there; we are not selling these things now.—A. No. 

Q. Besides that, of course, the banks do far more of that work than any 
express company?—A. Yes. Probably the American Express does the largest 
business in Paris. 

Q. That is, of any express company ?—A. Yes. 

The CuairMANn: We do not do any now at all. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, we do not do a single bit of it there. 

Q. Then, as to the express business, apart from the money order business, 
do you have any data on that?—A. The express business? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, only the information I had from our traffic people; that 
is all. That was not in my line at all; I took the advice of the different experts. 

Q. I was just asking what data you had, that was all. It is a perfectly 
reasonable question.—A. Yes, but I am explaining that I am giving the opinions 
of others, not my own opinion. 

Q. That is the way we find things out, whether the opinion is direct or 
whether it is not. I do not think I will bother any more, Mr. Chairman. We 
will get that evidence as to the exact amount of payment. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. You were Vice-President of the Canadian National?—A. I was Vice- 
President, but I resigned about the end of May, at the May Board meeting. I 
am named in the estimates as Government Director. 

Q. At the time of this transaction, what was your position with the Com- 
pany?—A. I was Vice-President when that $200,000 was forwarded, and I 
resigned about the 21st of May, I think, at the May Board meeting. 

Sir Henry THornton: It was May 21st, I think. 

The Witness: On the 21st of May I tendered my resignation, or rather I 
tendered it some time before then, and it was accepted at the May Board 
meeting. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: It was the third Monday in May, either the 21st 
or 22nd. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. When you went to Paris, I suppose you went to consult with the solicitor, 
Mr. Archibald, as to the transaction, did you?—A. When I went to Paris, 1 
went over with a free hand from Sir Henry Thornton to look into the whole 
matter and deal with it, communicating with him, of course, if there were any 
serious steps to be taken. 

Q. To look at the whole matter; will you please be a little more definite as 
to your instructions—A. There had been a great deal of criticism in the papers, 
references to the Scribe Hotel; everybody spoke of our Paris property there as 
the Scribe Hotel. Sir Henry Thornton asked if I would go over and go into 
the whole matter personally and report on it. 

Q. And you went into it with Mr. Archibald, your solicitor?—A. Mr. Archi- 
bald and Mr. Brown, our solicitors in London, and our people generally in both 
Paris and London. Quite often, for instance, with our officials in London, in 
developing information and asking about certain things, I did not tell them 
it was leading up to the Paris property. I just wanted to gather certain 
information. : 

Q. And from the information you received from all those parties, was it 
your impression that you got the building at a fairly reasonable price?—A. I 


will answer that in another way. I left Canada for Paris with the idea that it 
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was a pretty extravagant building, not knowing the building, and the amount 
of $2,600,000 seemed a lot. I am satisfied now that we will not lose any money 
on the building, and stand a chance of making a fair profit. 

Q. That was your opinion after you left Paris?—A. Yes,-and that is my 
opinion to-day. 

Q. I do not know if you cleared up exactly the point made by Sir Henry 
Drayton the other day. The Minister of Railways stated there was $2,000,000 
paid for the hotel, whereas as a matter of fact the deposit in the Bank of Toronto 
was $2,608,000.—A. I think that was a misunderstanding of the information 
that was asked for. I telephoned Sir Henry Thornton and asked him what 
he had paid for the property. He gave me the cost of 30,000,000 francs. I did 
not ask him anything about the registration fee or anything of that sort; I did 
not know anything about it, and I suppose he took it for granted I just wanted 
the price of the building. I translated that into dollars, and it was approximately 
$2,000,000. Then I said, “How do you provide this?” and he told me the way 
the Bank was advancing the money to Aronovici, and the railway had arranged 
to deposit an amount equal to it in the Bank of Toronto at Montreal. I pre- 
sume he thought that I was only referring to this. When the Minister was 
asked on the floor of the House what we had paid for the building, I told him 
approximately $2,000,000 and he gave that information to the House. Then I 
explained to him how that was covered, not knowing about the other, and 
when he was asked—I think it was Sir Henry Drayton asked him—he explained 
it. Neither of us knew about the balance, and as a matter of fact I do not 
suppose Sir Henry knew we were inquiring for the balance at that time. It 
was a few days later, or probably some weeks later, that I saw the letter. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You speak of the original price being 30,000,000 francs.—A. It is 
28,000,000 francs, but in the option, you see, they did not know exactly what 
they were going to get; it was not to exceed 30,000,000 francs. 28,000,000 francs 
was the actual amount paid, but we might have gone as high as 30,000,000. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. All the documents in connection with this purchase are in the hands of 
your solicitor in Paris?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he the proper custodian for these documents?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no reason why they should be in the offices of the Canadian 
National Railways in Montreal?—A. No; it is a French company, where the 
papers must be open for inspection by the French Government for taxes. We 
might bring copies over, but we would not be allowed to bring the originals out 
of France, I do not think. 

Q. Sir Henry Drayton, speaking of Aronovici, expressed the opinion that 
you desired to get rid of him. That contains the imputation that you found 
Aronovici was dishonest in some way, in relation to the transaction. Is that the 
interpretation you put upon the phrase “get rid of ?—A. Possibly you had better 
let me give you my opinion of Aronovici. Aronovici is a very enthusiastic type 
of chap, with unlimited energy, and if he were under somebody to hold him down 
I think he would be very very valuable. Leaving him to himself, I think he is 
far too extravagant a man; he is apt. to look away into the future possibly a 
little beyond what we could afford, and on these grounds I think it ‘would have 
been a mistake to have kept him. Under another man he probably would be 
very very valuable. 

Q. You have no reason to think he was dishonest?—A. 
the charge of his being dishonest. jee 
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Q. So when you state you wished to get rid of him in respect of this trans- 
action, you felt that if Aronovici could make money out of this building there 
was no reason why the Canadian National Railways should not be substituted 
for him and make the money itself?—A. Yes, and I felt if we had the hotel in 
sA pare it would be a detriment to us unless we had some pretty strict con- 
trol of it. 

Q. These photographs, when did you obtain them?—A. I have seen dupli- 
cates of these; they were brought up from Montreal to-day. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. These are out of your filing cabinet, by the look of them. What is the 
significance of the numbering in the corners?—A. I presume to identify them. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions to be asked of Major 


Bell? Does that conclude everything but the information Sir Henry Drayton 
desires? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. I wonder if Major Bell can read this sign at the top of the picture? 
He probably knows what the sign says?—A. It is just an ordinary sign adver- 
tising the railways. 

Q. Let us have what it is—A. It is not very clear to me, Sir Henry. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Perhaps I can make it out. I will translate it. 
“ Exhibition of the products of Canada. Mines, forests, agriculture——” and 
the other word is obscured. “ Canadian National Railways.” Those words I 
have given you are the ones I can make out; the rest of it is not plain. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not of vital importance anyway. 

Sir Henry THorNTon: It is a sign put up for the purposes of advertising, 
that is all. 


The CHarrMAN: Now, what do you wish to proceed with next? The state- 
ment of the National Railways? You have on page 5 a summary of the 
statement. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Of course, we are not yet finished with the Scribe 
Hotel. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understood you were through, Sir Henry, and I have 
asked other members of the Committee if they wished to ask any questions, 
and none did. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not know whether the Minister of Railways 
wants to make any statement before it is closed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suppose if he does he will say so. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Nor do I know whether the Premier wishes to say 
anything. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: I think everything has been said that needs to be said. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And Mr. Ruel is to be called, too. 

The CuarrMan: In the meantime, are there any witnesses here to-day who 
should be called? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Not that I can think of. 

The CHama: Then shall we take up the statement next? I think each 
member of the committee has a copy of it, and on page 5 we have a summary of 
the whole statement. 

Mr. Srewart: May I ask if it was understood that a request I made two 
or three days ago was to be complied with, as to a return for at least one voyage 
of a grain boat on the Great Lakes? 
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Sir Henry THorNToN: Yes, I remember that question, and that will be 
given to you to-morrow. 
Mr. Srewart: I just wanted to make sure it was not overlooked. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Does this photograph give us the frontage? It is 
marked on here, 185 feet frontage on Rue Scribe, and 106 feet on the Boulevard. 
`~ The CuatrMan: Unless there are any objections, I would suggest that we go 
on with the National Railways statement. In connection with the Merchant 
Marine, Sir Henry Thornton made a preliminary statement, and I do not know 
whether he would care to follow the same procedure in connection with the rail- 
ways or not. 


The witness retired. 


Sir Henry THORNTON recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I think any general statement which I might 
have to make would not add to what has already been said in the annual report. 


The CuHarrMaNn: Very well, we will go ahead and questions may be asked 
as we go along. The first section deals with the mileage. Is there any question 
in regard to that? That speaks for itself. The next is, “ Revenue.” . I notice 
in an item in connection with the revenue, the third one dealing with mail con- 
tracts shows a slight decrease. Did the Government cancel some of the mail- 
carrying contracts with the Canadian National? 

Sir Henry Drayton: It was caused by a slight rearrangement of rates, 
an Order in Council passed about 18 months ago. 


The Witness: That was due to a rearrangement of the rates, as Sir Henry 
Drayton points out. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Sir Henry, I might ask you a question; does the Canadian National Rail- 
way get as much of the mail business as the Canadian Pacific Railway?—A. No, 
we do not. 

Q. Are you satisfied with that condition?—A. No, I am not. 

Q. I do not think you ought to be. Do you know what the difference is? 
—A. Well, my feeling—and this is only my personal opinion as an officer of 
the Canadian National Railway system—is that the Government ought to pro- 
portion the payment for mail services on the basis of the mileage of the respec- 
tive systems. We are not getting, on that basis, our proportion. 

Q. Might that possibly not be caused by old contracts that have not 
expired?—A. It might be. We have that whole question up now, with a view 
to securing a larger proportion of the mail contracts. 

Q. Do you know what the total amount is, that is paid by the Government 
to the two railway systems?—A. No, I cannot tell you that offhand, but it is 
not difficult to get. 

Q. But you do know that the National system is getting less than the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway?—A. Yes, and I am not satisfied with that distribution. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Are the charges the same?—A. Yes, broadly speaking, thé basis of pay- 
ment is the same for each company. 

Q. Is the National system getting as large a proportion now as the railways 
which now form the Canadian National system were getting before they were 
taken over?—A. Yes, I should think that question could be answered in the 
affirmal ve. 
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Q. It is not a Government discrimination against the Canadian National, 
but something which existed prior to the amalgamation?—A. I would not say it 
was discrimination on the part of the Government or anyone else, but it is 
simply a condition which has developed. This decrease is due very largely to 
the change in the rates, but I feel that we ought to have a larger proportion of 
the total mail contracts than we are getting to-day. In fact, it would be a 
dangerous thing to be satisfied at any time, no matter what our proportion was. 
The only way in which you can get what you want to have is to keep reaching 
for more. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of any contracts which you could handle, giv- 
ing equal service with the Canadian Pacific Railway?—A. I could not give you 
that offhand, but we have some contracts of that character, and we have that 
question up now with the Post Office Department, with a view to increasing our 
proportion. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. How are the rates determined, by the Railway Commission?—A. The 
Postmaster General, I think. 

Q. There is no competing for the contracts?—A. No, nothing of that sort 
involved. There is no intention, I may say, or desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to discriminate against the Canadian National Railways, nor is there any 
desire, I think, on the part of the Government to unduly favour the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. I think, as far as my observation goes, the Government is 
trying to be fair in the matter, but we want to show them how they can be a 
little more fair. 


By Mr. Stewart: 
Q. If you were on a mileage basis, your milage would entitle you to more 


business?—A. That is the theory I would like to go upon, and that is the theory 
we are intending to go on. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The present condition is probably due to a continuance of the old system 
which was in force before the railway were amalgamated?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gauvreau: 
Q. And the old companies did not get as much business as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway?—A. Yes; we have that up now, and I want to have a meeting 
with the Minister within the next few days to push the thing still more actively. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 

Q. Are the contracts let by competition?—A. No, I think it is merely an 
assignment of services on the part of the Postmaster General. He is the sole 
arbiter. 

Bu ir Rute: 

Q. Is it not a fact that private companies subsidized by the Federal gov- 
ernment received the subsidy on the condition that they carry mail for a nom- 
inal amount and this is outstanding? i 

Major Beru: Sir Henry would not know about that. That is the old sub- 
sidy contract, under which they have to refund an amount equal to three per cent 
of their subsidy. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 

Q. Would that not account for the smaller amount paid to the Canadian 
National Railways for carrying mails having regard to the fact that the Cana- 
dian National is made up of companies which were subsidized under that? 

Major Bett: No. 
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The Witness: This decrease is almost entirely due to readjustment of 
rates; Sir Henry Drayton stated the case exactly a few moments ago. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The next item there, “ freight,” shows an increase of nearly $15,000,000. 
Would you care to make any comment on that, as to the reason for the increase? 
—A. There was an increase in total freight, I think, of approximately 9,000,000 
tons, and that was divided as follows. I am only giving round figures, so they 
may not exactly check when added up. There was an increase in wheat of 
substantially 1,000,000 tons; an increase in anthracite coal of 1,000,000 tons; 
an increase in bituminous coal of 3,150,000 tons; an increase in products of the 
forest, which is to say lumber and pulpwood, of 2,100,000 tons, and an increase 
in manufactured articles of 1,100,000 tons. These represent the principal items 
of increase, and I should say that these increases were partly the result of 
increased production in Canada. We had an extremely good crop last year, 
as you are aware, which apparently stimulated a good deal of freight. The 
increase in coal was due very largely to large shipments, abnormal shipments, 
early in 1923, as the result of the coal strike; dealers were catching up with 
their supplies, and I think it is also fair to say a certain proportion was due to 
increased activity in soliciting, and an increased condition of alertness, not 
only on the part of our freight solicitors, but on the part of the whole of the 
men employed in the service of the company. We are endeavouring to not 
limit the solicitation of freight to the freight department; we are trying to 
make every man who is in the service of the company a potential freight soli- 
citor, although that may not specifically be his duties, the theory being that 
if you can bring to bear in the soliciting of freight the concentrated efforts of 
all your men, you will necessarily get better results than if-that activity were 
limited simply to the traffic department. The rank and file of our men and 
officers have responded very generously to that request, and we are getting a 
good deal of business in that way which we perhaps did not get before. A 
certain amount of it is also due, I think, to improvement in services and a 
general better feeling on the part of the public of Canada with respect to the 
services which the company is rendering to the public. All of these things 
taken into consideration account for this material increase. 

Q. I suppose that would apply to passenger traffic also?—A. In the same 
way, exactly. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. This is not particularly material, but it is of interest. Our gross earn- 
ings are dropping off this year; that is public now. Is that due in measure or 
altogether to the falling off of business on our American lines, or partly the 
Canadian lines and partly American? I have two reasons for asking that. 
One is that the increase in traffic, or the decrease, might be an index.to the 
prosperity of Canada. The other is that if it were in the United States where 
the decrease has taken place, that might be attributable in a measure at least 
to the Presidential election, when our friends over the line usually stop every- 
thing, and which hampers business. I will be asked the question in the House 
why our traffic receipts are falling off, and I would like to know.—A. That can 
be explained in this way. It is partly due—in fact probably largely due to a 
falling off in business on our American lines. As the Minister has pointed out, 
this is a Presidential year in the United States, and most manufacturers reduce 
their activities until they know, or think they can foresee, who their respective 
candidates will be, what the prospects of the election will be, and from that 
they deduce what may perhaps be the tariff policy or other policies in the way 
of legislation which would affect their business. It is a well-known fact that 
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in the United States, in,a Presidential year, business marks time until they can 
foresee with some degree of clarity what the policy of the government, as it 
affects industrial activities, may be. In addition to that there seems to have 
been some over-production in the automobile business, and of course that 
affects us particularly, because our most profitable American mileage is that 
mileage which serves Michigan and northern Indiana and Chicago. The towns 
gf Detroit, Pontiac, Lansing, and South Bend, Indiana—at which point are 
located the Studebaker works—are points where a large number of automobiles 
are produced annually. The Ford plants at Detroit, when running full, have 4 
capacity of about 7,000 cars a day. Now, I think it is about perhaps half that, 
put there has been a distinct slackening in the automobile trade throughout 
Michigan. Just how much of that is due to the Presidential year, and political 
conditions, and how much of it may be due to over-production, it is difficult to 
say, but it is showing signs of recovery, and the advice which we now have is that 
most of the automobile factories from whom we derive a large proportion of 
our business will be running full time about the first of the month, and the 
car loadings are showing considerable improvement. Any slackening of business 
or business depreciation in the United States, of course, affects our gross earn- 
ings materially, because we have a large amount of mileage in the United States 
which is ordinarily very productive. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you say it is more productive, generally speaking, than the 
part in Canada?—A. It is very profitable, there is no question about that. It 
is a more lucrative mileage. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Of course they have a greater density of poplation, over there—A. Yes, 
of course. There has also been a hesitation, perhaps I can put it no higher 
than that, on the part of the manufacturing institutions in Canada, particularly 
in the province of Ontario. Just what that is due to I am not prepared 
to say, but there has been a distinct reduction in our loadings for manufactured 
products in the province of Ontario, and practically, of all our reductions in 
gross earnings, by far the larger proportion of it has occurred in what is called 
the central region, the region which serves the province of Quebec, the province 
of Ontario, and Michigan. On the other hand, business in the western region 
has shown a material improvement, and there was about three times as much 
grain in the West to be moved out before the new harvest comes in than was 
the position a year ago. So, as far as the transportation business is concerned, 
we have been in better shape in the West than in previous years, and propor- 
tionately in better shape than in Ontario and Quebec and other parts of the 
country. 

Q. May I ask if you care to give an opinion as to whether the maintenance 
and operation of those parts of the National system in the United States are 
of vital importance to the success of the whole system?—A. There may be some 
questions which you would like to ask and upon which you would like a frank 
opinion. J think those questions could be better answered if you went into 
executive session. ? : : 

Q. I thought you would not have much difficulty in answering that, because 
my own opinion is that they are of vital importance.—A. I do not want. to 
say publicly that they are of vital importance, but I should say they are a 
very material factor in our earning capacity. It would be with the greatest 
reluctance that I would say anything which might result in our losing that 
traffic, because you have to remember that not only do these lines in themselves 
produce considerable traffic, but the Grand Trunk Western reaches the very 
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important gateway of Chicago. All the railways of the west centre at Chicago. 
We have a large interchange business with these railways; we have a large 
dressed meat business out of Chicago, and it is a very important gateway, and 
if we were denied access to that gateway, while perhaps it would not be a 
vital thing, it would be a serious thing to contemplate. 

The CuaremMan: I think that is a fair answer. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. May I ask another question, as to the effeet of the reducing of the 
rates, whether that helped to swell the increase?—A. Is your question this, 
will any contemplated reductions in 1924 increase the gross earnings? 

Q. Yes.—A. I cannot conceive of such a condition. You can have it either 
way you like; lower freight rates and more taxes, or vice versa. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do vou not think that lower freight rates would stimulate business 
and give you more business?—<A. I would not want to advocate a reduction 
of rates, unless they were such as would throttle the industrial life of Canada. 
That would be silly. You may say that, broadly speaking, the freight rates 
which are imposed upon Canadian products are less than those of the corre- 
sponding railways in the United States, and I can only say that if you reduce 
the freight rates I cannot see how you could avoid inereasing the deficit, what- 
ever that may be. 

Q. Last vear, were the rates reduced?—A. Yes, they were reduced. I am 
speaking from memory, but I think the reductions last year meant about 
$7,000,000. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 

Q. I thought that covered not only the reductions of last year, but those of 
the year before as well?—-A. Probably they did; they became effective last 
year. “This decline has seriously affected the net returns of the National 
system. The difference in rates over the two years represents a loss in net 
revenue of $7,000,000”. That includes whatever has been brought into effect 
in the last two years. 

Q. You are going back to the coming in of the Crowsnest Pass rates 
there?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. How much of that was due to the Crowsnest Pass rates? The calcula- 
tion was between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 for the Crowsnest alone—A. We 
can get that; it would be substantial. Have I answered your question, Mr. 
Mackinnon? 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 

Q. It is answered, but not to my satisfaction. You know that in the past 
many shippers were prevented by the high rates from shipping their products.— 
A. I was speaking of the future, when I said that I should reluctantly see any 
further reductions brought into effect. What has been, has been, and I do 
not see how we can get away from that. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: The Board of Railway Commissioners has control of 
the rates. 

Mr. Mackinnon: They look after the capital of the country, and not 
the producer. 

The Wirness: There is a point beyond which, if you raise the freight 
rates, you destroy the business. It is a matter of judgment and experience 
to say when that point is reached. 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You are quite right in part of what you say about our rates being 
lower: My recollection is that they are not lower compared to the Central 
Freight Association territory; in other words, that the rates in Ontario and 
Quebec are not lower than those in the Central Freight Association territory.— 
A. I was speaking generally. l 
= Q. That situation may have been changed, but the whole reason for the 
international freight rates case was the materially lower rates over there.— 
A. So far as grain rates are concerned, and that represents of course a large 
proportion of our traffic, the grain rates in Canada are materially lower—I 
should think at least 10 per cent or perhaps 15 per cent—than the corre- 
sponding points south in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Does that apply to other commodities? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. If you were to take the crop the railways actually moved last year, and 
arrive at the average length of haul, which can easily be done and has been 
done—the records of the House show it—and apply to that same haul the 
American rates, the rates at which the grain producers of the western prairies 
had their grain moved, you will find that it cost them $33,000,000 more than 
had it been moved in this country. But the reason was not that our regular 
freight rates were lower, but that we put in an old statutory rate. Of course, 
the fact remains that there is a very very great difference; there is that difference 
there, we all know it.—A. Do not understand that I am criticising the present 
grain rates; I am merely stating the effect. One of the fundamental factors of 
the whole proposition is that we must charge such a rate for the movement of 
grain as will enable our farmers in the west to advantageously market their 
products in the markets of the world. That is so obvious it hardly needs any 
discussion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it true that the rate on other commodities is lower than in the 
United States?—A. I could not answer that directly, but certainly I do not 
think that you will find that we are charging excessively. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. The rate systems of British:Columbia and Alberta compared with the 
rate systems to the south, are lower. In British Columbia and Alberta the rail- 
ways moved—speaking from memory, and Sir Henry Thornton can check me if 
I am wrong—about 85 per cent on commodity rates. They have some higher 
class rates, but the traffic, taking it as it actually moves, the effect is that the 
railways are operating in the western territory at a lower rate than those to the 
south. There is no dispute about that.—A. That is correct, but might I add this 
amendment, that of course in the western country the grain movement represents 
by far the biggest volume of our traffic. 

Q. Yes, we have the percentages here, I think—A. It amounts to about 
49 per cent of our total traffic. 

Q. I think it is more than that.—A. I am told about 60 per cent. 

Q. My recollection is 62 per cent.—A. It represents a very large proportion 
of the total traffic. 


© By the Chairman: 
Q. Sir Henry, could you say to what extent the revenues of the National 
Railways would be reduced if the balance of the Crowsnest Pass agreement came 


into force?—A. Yes, I could say it, but I would rather not. 
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Q. Very well. It would be quite material, would it not? You have just said 
the great bulk of your traffic consists of grain—A. There is another aspect of the 
Crownest Pass matter which is entitled to certain consideration, and that is 
that if the Crowsnest rates are fully restored, my traffic people advise me that 
it is going to create pretty serious obligations with respect to the whole rate struc- 
ture in other commodities. That may or may not be a factor or a strong argu- 
ment, but the problem with the rate structure is that it is like the tearing of a 
fabric. When you pull one thread in one corner of the piece, you are likely to 
disturb something in the other corner, which may have far-reaching effects. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. You have to leave them up in the air?—-A. Pretty much. I can only say 
that it is like a piece of fabric; if you pull one thread it disturbs the other end 
of the piece, which you cannot foresee. 

Q. Take the rates in Ontario on dairy products; I take that because it is 
the chief farming activity of Ontario; the rates on butter and cheese and eggs 
were increased during the war by something like 80 per cent, 81 per cent, and 
82 per cent, and they are still there. The company wanted to reduce them, but 
they have not been able to on account of the Crowsnest Pass business—A. There 
is also another factor to be considered, and that is that the price of materials 
and the price of labour has not fallen materially. Those represent, of course, 
by far the largest items of our expense. : 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 

Q. In the Maritime Provinces, would it be fair to charge the price of a 
bushel of potatoes for carrying two bushels from Charlottetown to Sydney? 
To charge the price of one bushel for taking the other bushel down; would that 
be fair?—A. That is a difficult question to answer without knowing further 
details. 

Q. I am only putting the general proposition.—A. I should say if you were 
charging a freight rate which would be, according to your hypothesis, 50 per 
cent, it would be a heavy charge, although perhaps the margin in the business 
might be sufficient to permit that. 

Q. That is only an illustration. Take the shipments that came from the 
Maritime Provinces, shipments of dairy products and other produce, to Ottawa 
and Toronto; that has ceased now. They cannot afford it, they cannot pay the 
freight rate. That has affected the Maritime Provinces a good deal. You used 
to be able to go down to the business houses here and buy a carload of produce 
from Prince Edward Island, something in the line of vegetables or butter or 
cheese, but you cannot do it today. 


Sir Henry Drayton: The chief trouble about raising rates has been to get 
away from the idea that the original purpose of the railway was to permit free 
interchange of products. Some of the rates are pretty high. 


Mr. Mackinnon: The tariff has hit the Maritimes pretty hard. 

The Wirness: The United States tariff on potatoes has hit the Maritime 
Provinces hard, and that had more to do with the whole situation than freight 
rates, I think. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. -You have an item headed “Miscellaneous” there, I see nothing about 
express revenues. Is that included in that?—A. No. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I wonder if we could have, at the next session, information as to rates 
in the Central Freight Association territory as compared with Ontario and Quebec. 
[Sir Henry Thornton.] i 
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Of course, I realize that you have to get your money somewhere, and I realize 
that the western region last year had to make up the deficits in all the other 
regions.—A. The Central Region—? 

~ Q. —had to make it up for the others. What was it, $16,000,000 or $18,- 
000,000?—A. About that; that is close enough. 

-~ Q. To my recollection that is what it was—A. $16,000,000. 

Q. Then besides that we also had a surplus on the Chicago end?—A. That 
includes Chicago. 

Q. Then that $16,000,000 had to carry the deficits for the rest of the country. 
I realize that possibly we will have to go on carrying these deficits to some 
extent, but when our traffic in central Canada is subject to such a grave dispro- 
portion, in regard to the system as a whole, we should at least find how we stand 
in connection with the competitive lines to the south—A. Let me see if I under- 
stand your question. You want to know—and I suppose you will have to put 
it on a ton-mile basis, so that it would compare—how freight rates in the central 
territory in the United States compare with the rates that we are charging in the 
central regions? 

Q. In Ontario, yes. For example, take the packing house products origin- 
ating in Chicago, which move at a commodity rate; then take packing house 
products originating in Toronto or Hamilton. Or take a steel product which also 
_ Moves at a commodity rate originating in the western States; what is the per- 
centage? We had at one time a practical equality of treatment in some of 
the classes; in some of them we never could approach their rates at all—A. 
Yes, that is true. 

Q. We had no reductions in Quebec and Ontario except those very slight 
ones which we got out of the remnant that was left to the general public as the 
result of the Crowsnest rates case of over two years ago. I think there was a 
reduction which might average six; it was supposed to be seven, but when you 
applied it all over it would make about six and a fraction—A. We made a reduc- 
tion in milling and transit rates. 

Q. There was an order of the Board on that, an order of the Railway Board 
which compelled the milling in transit privilege to be put in in eastern Canada as 
well as in western Canada?—A. Yes, that was in effect, May 22nd, 1923. 

Q. I do not know whether that was really a good thing to do or not, and 
I would not say it was. There are arguments for and against tt. We used to 
figure on the percentage of traffic, and this would apply particularly in the Mari- 
times, where they produce chiefly articles which move on commodity rates. 
With the exception of one thing, I think almost all the products of the Mari- 
times move on commodity rates. I would like to know what the percentage is of 
commodity rates. I know what it used to be.—A. You would like the percentage 
of freight in the Maritime Provinces that moves on commodity rates, and the 
percentage that moves on class rates? 

Q. Yes. Then I think it would also be a good thing if we could have some- 
thing to show what a grain train costs——A. That we can give you. 

Q. What it costs to run a train; put it any way you like.—A. I think 
that will probably develop as we go farther. Perhaps you might wait and see 
if that information does not emerge; if it does not we will provide it. 

Q. If you have it ready it would be easy to take it now.—A. Do you want 
it now? 

Q. No. 


By Mr. Stewart: — 


Q. Have you the figures there which would show us the total amount of 
grain that took the all-rail route to the seaboard last year, as compared with the 


year before?—A. No, we have not that. 
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By the Chairman: : 

Q. There is an item there “Miscellaneous.” I see. nothing for express 
business revenue, Sir Henry (Thornton). Is that included in miscellaneous ?—A. 
That includes excess baggage, sleeping car, parlour and chair car rates. It also 
includes express, milk trains, switching, special train service, water transfers, 
dining and buffet cars, hotel and restaurants, station, train, and boat privileges, 
parcel rooms, demurrage, grain elevators and a lot of miscellaneous things of 
that character. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. That is set out in a supporting schedule?—A. Yes. 
Q: What page?—A. Page 18. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. In respect to the transfer of money: is your express company suffering 
any handicap as compared with the banks, arising out of the stamp tax?—A. I 
don’t think I can answer that offhand, Mr. Kyte. 

Q. I discussed that with an official of your company the other day and he 
said that in the matter of transferring money by the express companies, the 
banks are able to transfer the money from one branch to another branch, or into 
the United States, and are exempt from the stamp tax, whereas the Express 
Company has to add a stamp tax to it. I would like to get the particulars of ` 
that.—A. I will get that information for you. 

Q. I am led.to believe it has reduced the express order business very 
materially? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I am afraid that is one of the instances of these 
improper forms of taxation which the Government delight in. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. Kyte: You mean which the Government inherited? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, we had not multiple taxation. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I think I have heard it said ours does not pyramid so 
rapidly. 

The CuairMAN: Shall we go on with the expenses and make some progress? 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: May I interject a question there? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. It is in regard to this item of expense. You have your officers here, 
Sir Henry (Thornton). Take the “Maintenance of Way and Structures” and 
“Maintenance of Equipment.” These items on the face of them show a decrease 
in 1923 from 1922. Unless there be some explanation, you would be open to the 
charge that you were spending too little on these items, in comparison with 
other years. I think if we had the statement of these in comparison and explan- 
ation now, it would be perhaps the best thing we could have in general on these 
lines. I will be asked questions in the House concerning these, and I want the 
answer on file from headquarters, and I think the House would be better 
satisfied if we had something on record here from the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, than any explanation I could give them second-handed.—A. I think the 
best way, if you want to take that up, would be to go through the different 
items under the general heading of “Maintenance of Way and Structures” and 
“Maintenance of Equipment.” 3 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q That 1s on page IOr—a, Wes 
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By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. May I interpolate right there? Is the accounting system of the Canadian 
National Railways the standard one adopted and insisted upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission?—A. It is. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you give us an explanation why the material reduction this year 
as compared with last year is something over $4,000,009?—A. $4,000,000 for 
maintenance of way and structures? 

Q. No, the reduction of the two— —A. You would have to take them 
separately. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Take the maintenance of way and structures on page 19?—A. I might 
make this general statement, before we consider it in detail. We charged to 
maintenance of way and structures in 1923, $4,781,775. I am speaking now from 
page 19 of the Annual Report. In 1922 we charged $45,623,536; in other words, 
we spent last year practically $842,000 less than we did in 1922. To begin with, 
in dealing with so large an amount, I doubt if anyone could find an expression 
from the condition of the track of so small a matter as $842,000. That is, when 
you are dealing with figures that are between $44,000,000 and $45,000,000, 
$870,000, while in itself a large sum, proportionately is not very much. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Would that include bridges?—A. Oh, yes; that would include every 
item. 

Q. Stations?—A. Everything. That would include all of the items shown 
under the heading “Maintenance of Way and Structures” on page 19 of the 
annual report. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean the reduction on the basis of percentage is very small?—A. Yes; 
it is a large sum to either you or me 


The CHAIRMAN: I certainly will admit that as for myself. 


The WITNEss: but comparing it with so large an amount, it is not very 
large. I think perhaps the best thing would be for me to take the larger items 
of decrease. The first one we come to is account 212, “Ties.” There was a 
decrease of practically $2,250,000 in ties. In the first place 111 per cent fewer 
ties were used in 1923 as compared with 1922. In addition to the saving thus 
effected, further reductions accrued from the lower average price for ties which 
obtained in 1922. There was a decrease of $500,000 due to the reduction in the 
average price of ties from 95c. per tie in 1922 to 87c. in 1923. There was a 
further decrease of $600,000 due to there having been charged in the account 
of 1922; that representing an adjustment of an account for 1921. In other words, 
in 1922, $600,000 was charged into that account which belonged to the previous 
year, and was in adjustment. There was a decrease of approximately $950,000 
due to there having been used 1,000,000 less cross-ties on the Canadian lines in . 
1923, as compared with 1922, and there was a decrease of about $200,000 in the 
value of bridge and switch-ties used. 

Now, roughly speaking, the total number of ties on our lines amount to 
80,000,000. We renew about 7,000,000 ties—or did last year, about 1,000,000 
less than the previous year. That means that we stretched the life of a tie from 
about 10 years to 11 years. That, in turn, was due to the more rigid inspection 
when the ties were taken out to the track, and an effort to take out no ties unless 
they had entirely outlived their usefulness. In considering our annual tie 
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renewals, and the fact that we are dealing with about 80,000,000 ties, a tie saved 
here and there—if you only saved, for instance, three or four or 10 ties per mile 
of track, you would save over the whole system a very large number of ties. 
No tie should be taken out of the track until it has entirely outlived its useful- 
ness, and it is a well known principle of maintenance-of-way work that in no 
branch of that work is there so much of an opportunity for waste, and, at the 
same time, for saving, as in the annual tie renewal. So that by closer inspection, 
by more rigid inspection with respect to ties that should be taken out, we saved 
about $1,000,000 last year, and from my own judgment, from riding over the 
track, I do not think the character of the track has been materially affected, in 
tact, I think, if anything, it is rather better than it was in 1922. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Do you think that saving will be reflected in this year’s depreciation? 
That is, will there be a greater depreciation of renewals of ties this year on 
that account?—A. No. 

By Mr. Stork: 

Q. In the matter of replacements; are they replaced by creosoted ties?—A. 
Some are. We are increasing annually the number of creosoted ties put in the 
track, and that is a wise policy for two reasons. In the first place, it conserves 
out timber supply, which is already disappearing at an alarming rate, and, 
secondly, it saves track-work, because every time you put in ties it means you 
have to re-surface. You destroy the old bed of the tie, the compact earth or 
ballast which has become compressed underneath the tie. The moment you 
haul the old tie out and put a new one in, you destroy that old bed, and it means 
that in addition to putting in the tie you have to do an increased amount of sur- 
facing, so you economize in a good many ways in rigidly examining the ties to 
be taken out of the track. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


_ Q. What is the length of the life of a creosoted tie as compared with a tie 
in the natural state?—A. About double. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Have you experimented enough with hard-wood ties to explain their use 
for our benefit—I mean the treating of hard-wood ties?—A. I don’t think 
hard-wood ties should be treated. These deteriorate in two ways, either mech- 
anically or from the ravages of nature. They deteriorate mechanically because 
they are worn out, that is, the adzing underneath the rails gradually gives way 
with the weight, and sooner or later it may break; in other words, it may be 
broken or destroyed from mechanical causes. That is one way The ane 
way is from the ravages of nature. That is simply rot. If you can find an inferior 
wooden tie which is strong enough to resist mechanical wear. and at the same 
time can be treated chemically so it will resist the ravages of nature, then you 
have as good a tie as if you took an expensive hard-wood tie and treated it. So 
my theory is—and I think I am right—to secure the cheaper, inferior, wooden 
_ tie which will stand up mechanically, provided that wood can be treated chem- 
ically so that it will not rot. The inferior wooden tie treated chemically 
is just as good as a hard-wood tie treated chemically, therefore why 
waste money on the more expensive tie? Usually hard-wood ties 
such as white oak, are used and are preferred untreated, because un- 
treated they last longer than spruce or pine or beech. Now beech is a wood 
which deteriorates with rapidity from the ravages of nature but is stron 
mechanically, so if you can take a beech tie and treat, it mechanically create 
it in other words, to resist rot, you have as good a tie as the original white oak 
ie. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you buy all your ties by tender?—A. Yes, I think we do. There 
may be a few odd lots here and there, but the amount we would buy without 
yeu would be a very small percentage of the total, if it were even one per 
cent. 

Q. Is there much competition?—A. A fair amount of competition. 

Q. Are there any old tie contracts left over from the time before the com- 
panies were united?—A. I do not think we have any old tie contracts; there 
may be one or two. There is an old contract which runs out this year. 

Q. For how long are these contracts usually made?—A. A year, ordinarily. 
You ordinarily buy your ties year by year, unless there is some exceptional 
reason for doing otherwise. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Do you endeavour, so far as possible, to purchase ties for the railway 
in the locality where they are to be used? For instance, in each province, do 
ie seek to get a separate supply of ties?—A. Broadly speaking, that is the 
policy. 

Q. For instance, there are no cases where ties are taken from Ontario to 
Nova Scotia, or vice versa?—A. I do not think it would extend that far. You 
might get points that would be somewhere near the boundary, but I think 
broadly speaking the answer to your question is “yes”. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Did you say you have an old contract which has not run out yet?— 


A. I think it runs out this year. 
Q. When was it made?—A. (To Mr. Brown) When was that made? 


Mr. Brown: I could not say. 
. Major BELL: It was made before the Board of Management took over the 
company. 
The Witness: I have a recollection that that contract was of either three 
or five years’ duration. I know I looked into it some months ago. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What was the price? Can you give me a substantial figure?—A. I 
could not give you that, but we can easily get it. 


By the Chairman: ` 

Q. What is the usual method adopted for calling for tenders, advertising? 
—A. Usually invitations are sent to the principal tie contractors, and they are 
asked to send in their sealed bids as of a certain date and hour, and the bids 
are opened by the Purchasing Agent and the contract is signed with the lowest 
responsible bidder. 

Q. Can you say about how many tenders would be received, approximately, 
on any one contract? 


By Mr. Stork: i 

Q. In the Prince Rupert section on the old Grand Trunk Pacific, which I 
think is perhaps one of the best tie districts on the whole system, there is a 
good deal of competition. There are about 12 or 15 reputable tie contracting 
firms, and there is tremendous competition there. Among the principal ones 
are Hanson, McNeill, Jennings, and a lot of others, and they watch it very 
carefully.—A. You always have to consider this factor. You must not drive 
your tie contractors down so far as to put them out of business, or you may 
ultimately find yourself in a position where you have not anyone to depend 
upon at all. (To Mr. Brown) Have you any idea about how many bids we 


would get on each job? 
[Sir Henry Thomton.] 
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Mr. Brown: They get quite a few. 

Mr. Stork: A dozen? 

Mr. Brown: It will vary in different sections of the country, depending on 
the timber limits. 

Mr. Stork: Would it be nearer to say half a dozen? 

a Mr. Brown: In some sections of the country you would get six or eight 
ids. 

Mr. Srorx: Is there reasonable competition in all of these contracts? 

Mr. Brown: I think there is. 

The Wrrness: And furthermore, in all of these bids, if there is evidence of 
collusion or evidence of some combination to force up the price of ties or any- 
thing else, we have rejected all bids and have gone direct and negotiated with 
the contractors. For instance, just as a little illustration of that, a year ago 
when we bought a lot of freight car equipment, we felt that the price which 
was asked by the various car manufacturing companies was excessive, and we 
did not feel that we could stand it. 


By Mr. Stork: 

Q. You bought them in the United States?—A. No, we did not. So we 
said to these various contractors—there were three— Here, we do not like 
your price, it 1s too high. We have divided up this order amongst you in a 
manner satisfactory to the three of you, and we will buy on the basis of cost 
plus 10 per cent” and they accepted that proposition. In the final analysis 
the price we paid per car was materially less than the original bids of these car 
companies. 

Q. Did they let your auditors go right into their plants?—A. Yes, we 
examined their books, and when it was done they were well satisfied and so were 
we. I merely mention that to illustrate that when we feel that the price 
demanded for any particular thing we are buying is excessive, we have to 
negotiate or try to take some steps to get it at a reasonable price. 

Q. You say there is an old contract with the G.T.R. which has not expired. 
I am just curious to see whether there are any other old contracts of the old 
constituent companies that have not expired.—A. No. With the expiration of 
this contract this year, all the old tie contracts will have disappeared. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Would these contractors be supplying new ties at the price prevailing 
five years &go?—A. This Grand Trunk contract was a peculiar contract. It 
may have been to the advantage of the company, I will notesay, but the price for 
the ties was fixed, as I remember it, by an understanding between the contractor 
and the company. I do not think there was any definite price put down, and 
it varied from year to year. (To Mr. Brown) Is that right? : 

Mr. Brown: That is my impression, yes. I think I have last year’s 
figures on that contract. 3 

The Witness: (To Mr. Brown) Have you anything that shows the price 
per tie paid under that contract last year? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, I have the one in the State of miinor. about half 
million ties, at $1.15. They were oak ties. 0 REE aaa 

The Wrrness: That is a different position again. These w i 

: 3 A $ . ere white 
oak ties bought in the United States, and just roughly I should say that $1.15 
was not excessive for a white oak tie in the United States, although it would 
be an excessive price to pay for a tie in Canada. 


[Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Mr. Stewart: 
= Q. Where would you be using the hard wood ties?—A. These particular 
ties were used on the Grand Trunk Western lines west of Detroit, between 
Detroit and Chicago, and through Michigan. I do not think any of these ties 
came into Canada. : 


Mr. Brown: No, it was all used on the Grand Trunk Western. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Do you get any of the ties for our Canadian lines in the United States? 
—A. No. 

Q. Do you get all the ties for our American lines in the United States?—A. 
I think we buy them all in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there a duty against ties, either way?—A. I do not know whether 
there is or not, but I think there is a duty on ties and lumber going into the 
United States. I am sure there is. 

The CHarrman: Gentlemen, it is nearly one o’clock; do you wish to 
proceed any further? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think we would save time on these questions of 
expenses if the Controller of Accounts brings down his regular monthly state- 

. ments. That is something I am much more familiar with than anything else. 

The Witness: What statements do you refer to? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The regular monthly statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements. 

The Witness: You would want twelve of them? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes; we could get everything very quickly that 
way, and we could see the general trend at once. 

The Witness: Then you would only get the amounts that would be 
charged to certain items month by month, and I want to point out that that 
may or may not be a fair criterion, because in some particular month you might 
charge an amount for some reason, a very much larger or a very much smaller 
amount than in another month. Ordinarily what we should do is to budget 
certain items of expenses; that is more or less of a practice on most railways, 
to charge one-twelfth of the amount each month, whether the work is done or not. 

Mr. Drummonpb: Mr. Chairman, I would like to get some information in 
regard to the losses sustained in regard to the hotels. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We have that in the House now. I am afraid we 
are losing money on all of them. 

The Witness: I have not the slightest desire to suggest the procedure ` 
which should be followed by this committee, but if you are going to go through 
each one of these items month by month, you are going to make your work 
twelve times as hard as you should. 

The CuHarrman: Would it be satisfactory to take the statement here, and 
if you feel you want more additional information than you have, perhaps we 
could resort to the other. 

The Wirness: We can furnish you with the annual report, with the items 
of increase and decrease shown on the margin. Would that help you? 

Sir Henry Drayton: If I had those things now I could go over them this 
afternoon and let you know. 

. [Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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The Witness: I do not think I have the monthly statements; they will 
have to be sent down from Montreal. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We could subpoena someone from the Board of 
Railway Commissioners; they should have copies. It seems to me I was guilty 
of a judgment a few years ago under which the railway companies had to file 
these with the Board. 

The Wirness: We file our monthly statements of expenses with the Com- 
mission, of course. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, that was done under a judgment of 1916, so 
that the Board would be in touch with what was going on every month. 


The Cmamman: Will these statements be produced then? 
The Witness: Yes, we will send for them. 


The Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 


ComMITTEE Room 231, 
House oF COMMONS, 
Tvurspay, June 24, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met at 
10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, Presiding. 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we will proceed. I 
may say, at the outset that there is a caucus this morning, and some of the 
members of the Committee will want to leave to attend the caucus at eleven- 
thirty. I might also direct the attention of the Committee to the fact that in the 
printed proceedings there is an error on page 286, line 3, the fourth word. The 
word “edging” should be changed to “adzing.”” I do not think it is of very great 
importance, but we may as well change it. I would also say that some of the 
members have not returned the first day’s proceedings; unless they do return 
those it is impossible to make up a complete file, as they are being turned out 
now, so, if any of you have the first day’s proceedings, please turn them in. 
I may also say that there is some disposition to come to the conclusion of the 
session, and we should speed up our work as much as possible without trying 
tà prevent any investigation. 7 

I think Major Bell has the information asked of him, and is prepared to 
give that information which Sir Henry Drayton wanted yesterday? We might 
finish with that at this time. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Shall.we question the Major. If he has the informa- 
tion, he might just make the statement. 


Major G. A. BELL, recalled. 


The Wirness: This information was telephoned to me from Montreal this 
morning from thee Chairman’s office. Amount of transfer charges on transfer 
from Aronovici to present company—this is in dollars $62,153.39. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. That is the taxes?—A. That is what it cost the company to transfer the 
title from Aronovici to the present company. The name of the company is La 
Rente Foncier. 

{Sir Henry Thornton.] 
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By Mr. Kyte: 


Q That 1s the present company ?—A. Yes, it is a subsidiary company of 
the Canadian National. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That would be approximately what, in francs? We have all the rest of 


it in francs and we might as well continue it?—A. Yes. Take about five cents to 
the franc, Sir Henry (Drayton). 


Q. Just see how you figure it. I don’t want to tie you down to a thousand 
francs one way or the other, but it will do only approximately. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: When that was done the franc was worth more than 
five cents. 

The Witness: No; this is at a later time. 

Mr Kerr: 1,243,000 francs. 

The Witness: 1,243,000 francs roughly, yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Does that make the total paid for these Government taxes—in francs? 
—A. In frances, yes. The total paid to the Government for registration fees on 
the mortgage. First of all there was a registration fee of 3,360,000 francs; regis- 
tration of the mortgage 750,000 francs, and retransfer of the property from 
Aronovici to the company, 1,243,000 francs—approximately. 

Q. That is a total of 5,353,000 francs that we have paid into the French 
Government?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: A nice revenue. 


Sir Henry Drayton: It is a fine thing for the other fellow. 
The CHAIRMAN: For the French Government, I should say. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You gave the name of some company there. Have you the name this 
morning of the original owner?—A. No, sir. 


Sir Henry Drayton: The Minister is here and I wonder if he could tell 
us if an offer was made to the Canadian Pacific Railway, and if so, at what 
price? 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: I was informed the property was offered in May, 1920, 
to the President of the Canadian Pacific Railway through his manager in Lon- 
don, Sir George McLaren Brown—20,000,000 francs, with 3,000,000 set for the 
tenant. What that 3,000,000 francs is I do not know. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose that would mean the owners were going 
to give possession on being paid 3,000,000 francs, plus the purchase price. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: I doubt it, because there was half a dozen tenants, 
and there are some tenants which he could not buy out, and which our people 
have been unable to buy out. 


Sir Henry Drayton: You have got rid of all of them? 
The Wirness No, there were three we did not ask to get out. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: The statement made to me was “ 20,000,000 francs with 
3,000,000 for the tenant”. What that means I don’t know. 


Sir Henry Drayton: With 3,000,000 for the tenants. 
Hon. Mr.:Grauam: Not “tenants”; “tenant”. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
= Q. Three you have not been able to get rid of? 
[Major G. A. Bell.] 
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Hon. Mr. Grauam: I corrected that this minute. I said that was at 
that time. There were three left there. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Which three? 

The Wrrness: On the side there were three small shops which did not 
interfere with us at all and we left them there. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. How long do their leases run?—A. Five or six years. 

Q. What did they demand?—-A. They were not asked to get out; we did 
not bargain with them. 

Q. What was their rent?—A. I have not that information here. 

Q. Can you make your changes in the building and leave them in?—A. Yes, 
so we are advised. They are only small shops. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: You did not let me finish my answer. Mr. Beatty says 
they had a similar offer repeated to them in November, but they held no 
option on it between those times. 

The CHairMAN: November, 1920. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Yes. The first was in May, 1920, and the last was 
in November, 1920, but the offer was not considered. He thought the property 
was too expensive at that time and that they did not require such large premises 
for their business. i 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would sound very reasonable. 


By Mo Kuter 

Q. Major Bell, have you any knowledge as to whether the value of property 
increased from 1920 to 1923 from information you received while in Paris?— 
A. The general opinion was. that it had gone up tremendously on account of 
the scarcity of space. I think, roughly, that rentals, apart from the deprecia- 
tion of the franc, had gone up as high in increase as 50 per cent, and naturally 
property would be just about the same. 

Q: That is from 1920 to 1923?—A. Yes, depending on the situation. 


Mr. Ky: That is all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you tell me, Major, what the value of the franc was when the 
offer was made to the C.P.R.?—-A. I have not that with me, but I think I 
could get it for you. 

Q. Could you give me any idea as to how the offer to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway compared with the price paid by the Canadian National Railway, 
when you consider the relative values of the franc in 1920 as compared with 
when the purchase was made in 1923?—A. Taking the relative value—if it was 
20,000,000 francs and the relative value of the franc at that time, together 
with the increase in property values, the offer made to the C.P.R. was higher 
than the price paid by the Canadian National Railways. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: In 1920 when the offer was made, the value of the 
franc was, at one time, 9-18, I think. It would depend on what day of May it 
was done. It ran from that to approximately 7, if I remember correctly. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We do not have to pretend to know. There is no 
reason for guessing about it. We can get it absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: I had it in my pocket this morning, and thought I 
had it with me. In November the value of the franc ran from six-something 
to eight-something. 


[Major G. A. Bell.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Could you give a definite answer to that, Major?—A. The offer to the 
C.P.R., if I understand Mr. Graham rightly, in May, 1920, was 20,000,000 
francs. Property has increased 50 per cent entirely apart from the fluctuation 
of the franc, so I would put the value of the offer made to the CRER, on that 
basis, at about 30,000,000. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That would be assuming that your idea of French real estate is right ?— 
A. I am just saying, Sir Henry (Drayton), how the property jumped and 
increased— 

Q. We have no evidence of Jumping, except the jump that Aronovici 
took. We have a general idea of values from gentlemen who know nothing 
about it. That is all—A. (No audible response). 

The CuamMan: Are you through, Mr. Kyte? 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Do you know, or do you not know, that in the case of that offer to 
the ea the transfer fees would have to be paid by the purchaser?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. All the items enumerated by you as adding to the cost of the building 
would be added in the case of the C.P.R.? 

Sir Hunry Drayton: I wonder if the witness really wants to say “yes” 
to that question. He nods his head— 

The CHAIRMAN: Leave it to him to answer. 

The Witness: Sir Henry (Drayton), I will go into that in detail, taking 
it on the same basis as the Canadian National purchase. Supposing the C.P.R. 
put it through at 20,000,000 francs; the registration would be 12 per cent— 


Bu Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Certainly, which would be a lower rate—A. Yes 

Q. Do you think the C.P.R. would have taken the deed in Aronovici’s 
name and got rid of it afterwards?—A. I am not discussing— 

Q. Can you state to us whether all these other costs would be the same?— 
A. Of the first transfer, yes. I am not referring to the second transfer. 

Q. Just limit yourself to that?—A. The second transfer would be addi- 
tional, of-course. I am referring to the first transfer, 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 
Q. Was this offer of the C.P.R. known when the Canadian National bought 
it?—A. I cannot tell you that, because I was not in at the bargaining at first. 
Q. Was this a good time to buy, when the price was high?—A. If you 
wanted the property you would have to buy it at the current price. 
The CHarmman: Any other members wish to ask the witness any ques- 
tions? 


By Mr. Gauvreau: 

Q li the C.P.R. was willing to purchase that property, is it your idea 
they would buy it outright, instead of making a bargain with a middleman?— 
A. No, the chances are they would have had somebody in between to purchase. 

Q. Just as you did, when you took the third man to put the deal through ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Do you mean to say that they would do more than just employ an 


agent?—-A. I don’t understand your question, Sir Henry. 
[Major G. A. Bell} 
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(). It is very plain. Do you think they would do more than employ an 
agent to buy, and have the option in his name?—A. I think the chances are 
the Canadian Pacific Railway would have done just exactly as we did the second 
time. They probably would have used a subsidiary company. 

Q. In the first instance?—A. In the first instance. As a matter of fact, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at the present time, are incorporating 
and operating separately in Paris. They do that to avoid the taxes. 

Q. In other words, they would have done, in the first instance, what you did 
in the last? —A. Sir Henry, may I make this explanation? One of the largest 
banks in Canada did just exactly what we did in the purchase of a property, 
and to-day they are not in possession of the property, and it is my information 
that they will not be for twelve years. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Oh, yes, there was another Canadian institution stung 
as well as the National. That bank was pretty badly stung, but they bought 
it at a very considerably lower rate than you did. I happen to know the 
details of that purchase. 

The Witnuss: I am not so sure of that. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: The property is not comparable to this. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What was the price, 17,000,000 francs?—A. They are willing to bargain 
with us for taking a part of our floor space, based on the price we paid for it. 
Q. For a certain amount, but they are inclined to deal because they cannot 
get possession of their own. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: There is an American company which has done the 
same thing. 

The Witness: Yes, I explained that yesterday. 

Sir Henry Drayron: I am not saying there were not others; there are 
other suckers; there always are. 


The Cuairman: Are you through with this? Do you wish to continue 
now with some of these statements? 

Mr. Kyte: Is Mr. Ruel here? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think he was to be here this morning. I thought 
we were to have this morning the accounts from the Comptroller of Accounts. 

The Cuairman: I thought we were to hear Mr. Ruel. 

Mr. Kyte: He was asked to come. 

Mr. Stewart: I thought it was understood he was to be here this morning. 

GÉRARD RUEL called, and examined. 
__ The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, Mr. Ruel is now ready for your questions. 
Will some one please proceed. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Mr. Ruel, when was it that you first had any knowledge of the Seribe 
Hotel?--A. The first time I came into it was the day Mr. Aronovici arrived 
in Toronto. 

Q. When was that?—A. I do not know; it was some time prior to the 
writing of this letter which I have before me. 

Q. That is dated April 30th?—A. Yes, April 30th, 1923, some time prior 
to that. I do not know exactly the day this letter was signed. 

Q. It is a letter within a letter—A. A letter within a letter. 

Q. A short time prior to the 30th of April?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the negotiations for the purchase ?— 
A. No, except after Aronovici arrived. I had nothing to do with the price 


paid, or anything like that. Possibly I had better state what happened on 
‘Major G. A. Bell.] 
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that day. The president sent for me in the morning, and Mr. Aronovici was 
in his office. Sir Henry explained to me that it was proposed to acquire this 
building in the city of Paris. He started to explain where it was, on the Rue de 
Capucines, and so on, but that did not convey any information to me at all. 
The president told me that Aronovici, to whom I was introduced at that time, 
had or intended to obtain, I have forgotten exactly which, an option on the 
property, and it was thought desirable in the interests of the expansion of 
the property and the expansion of the traffic of the railway that this building 
should be acquired. The price was mentioned in a general way, but it did 
not convey anything to me, because it was stated in francs. However, the 
president was in a hurry, and he asked me if I would take Mr. Aronovici over 
to my office and draw up some kind of a contract with him. So Mr. Aronovici 
and I went over to the office and then, at that time, I drew up the first draft 
of this letter of April 30th, which was to be addresed to Mr. Aronovici and 
signed by the president. It was signed afterwards, of course. 

Q. Did you get the details of that from Mr. Aronovici or from the Presi- 
dent?—A. That is what I am coming to now. I put down the whole thing: 


“I am writing this letter to you for the purpose of reporting our 
understanding of the tentative arrangement made with you respecting 
the acquisition of a location in Paris, France, for the offices of the Cana- 
dian National Railway Company, and for the Dominion Government 
should they desire to avail themselves of the space.” 


Then I put down a description, which Mr. Aronovici gave me, and I started 
to put down the price, which he also gave me. In the first draft I got all 
tangled up in the price and cut that out, and it was filled in afterwards. Then 
as to the payments, I put that down, as to what he said was the understanding. 
We were'that day advancing him $200,000, and the letter says: 


“The Railway Company will further advance to you, before the 
20th of May, dollars sufficient to enable you to complete the bargain, 
such further advances to be placed to your credit at Morgan Harjes & 
Co., Place Vendome, Paris.” 


That is what he said the arrangement was. 


“ Security—The Railway Company is to be secured for all its 
advance by a mortgage executed by yourself upon the property for the 
amount advanced, to be returned to the Railway Company in Canadian 
money.” 


Then I put in the terms of the security and the occupation, which was dic- 
tated entirely by Mr. Aronovici:— 


“ Occupation —The Railway Company is to take space on the prem- 
ises, as follows: 


Basement.—Space for cinema. 


First Floor—Space for exhibition hall for Dominion Govern- 
ment and offices for Canadian National. 


Second Floor—About 20 rooms for the Dominion Government 
and the same number of rooms for administration offices of the 
Railway Company. 


Detailed measurements and locations to be subsequently agreed 


upon, and subject to change on mutual agreement. 
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Rental—To be agreed upon between yourself and myself, as Presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways.” 


That was a point upon which I insisted. I did not know what the rental 
would be, and I said we would leave that entirely to be arrived at, that it was 
no use our attempting to adjust it then, because we did not know. 


“ Payment of Interest—Interest shall be payable out of rental so 
far as it goes being deducted by the Railway Company. No interest shall 
be payable on the advances made under this arrangement until the rental 
begins; in other words, the Railway Company charges no interest on its 
advances until concurrent with its occupation of the premises.” 


That was insisted on by Mr. Aronovici. In regard to the payments on prin- 
cipal, the sum of $25,000 per annum was suggested by Aronovici. I said that 
did not amount to anything at all, $25,000 per annum; that would take him a 
million years to pay it off, and he said of course when the frane came up to par 
he would double that. I said even that did not amount to very much. 

Q. That would be, not a million years, but a hundred years, without bother- 
ing about interest at all?—A. I know, and I told him it was a ridiculous thing. 
However, that was what he was determined on, and I just put it down. Then, 
about the option to purchase; I said that of course the railway company would 
have to take over this property, and Aronovici said, “ Oh, no, the railway com- 
pany is not to take over the property;” I said, “ Nothing of the kind; we have 
to be able to take it over or we cannot make advances to you. That would be 
impossible, because the railway has no authority to make advances to a man 
to buy property for his own purposes.” He said that was the way he under- 
stood it, he was to have the management of the property and he was to pay off 
the principal from time to time. I said I did not understand it that way, and 
proposed that we just pass that over for the time being. So we went on and put 
in the insurance clause and the rental terms and the form of mortgage. 


“Form of mortgage: The form and terms of the mortgage to be 
satisfactory to us, the mortgage, of course, to be a first mortgage, free 
from prior liens and charges.” 


Then I said, “We will have to go back and see about this option to purchase”, 
so we went back to the office and I said to the President, “The Railway is not 
to have any right to purchase this property, according to Mr. Aronovici”, and 
I said, “Of course that is impossible, because we cannot go ahead at all unless 
that is the basis of the proposition.” Sir Henry looked at Mr. Aronovici, and 
Aronovici said, “Well, I am to have the property: it is my property”. Sir 
Henry said, “Oh no, not at all; the Railway is to have the right to take that 
over any time”. I said, “Of course, we cannot legally go ahead with the thing 
unless that is understood”. Sir Henry said that was the idea, the Railway 
company to take it over any time, and he said, “In fact, I have some people in 
mind whe will probably take it over before a very long time”. Then Aronovici 
said, “How much am I going to get paid in case it is taken over?” and then we 
had a discussion on the amount. Aronovici wanted 20 per cent commission, in 
case we took it over, and I said that was ridiculous. While as a general thing 
I do not go into questions of terms at all, I said that was absurd and that 5 per 
cent was all that it should be. Then Aronovici said it might not be taken over 
for some length of time, and in the meantime he would have to carry the 
property and get the tenants out, and clean it up, and have charge of the 
management, and he thought 20 per cent was right. Finally it was suggested 
that 10 per cent was about the right thing for the first five years, and 20 per 


cent after that. I pointed out, of course, that that meant we would have to 
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take it over within five years, because we could not afford to pay 20 per cent. 


‘Then we went back and put in this clause covering the option to purchase as 


shown here, and of course the minute that was put in the whole purpose of the 
letter was then served. It practically resolved itself into a case of Aronovici 
acting as our agent, the money being advanced by ourselves, and we had the 
right to take it over and purchase it any time, and pay him off. In the mean- 
time he gave us a mortgage back for the full amount of the advances, and he 
was to give us a lease, so if the property was turned over to anvbody else that 
lease would be possibly a continuing lease. In other words, we were practically 
getting a friendly landlord; that is the way I looked at it. That was my first 
connection with the thing, and that is the principal part of the story so far as 
Iwas concerned. I had practically nothing to do with it after that. 

. Q. I see that from what you tell us you had nothing whatever to do with 
the terms.—A. No, nothing whatever. 

Q. You know nothing whatever, I suppose, about Parisian real estate, and 
whether it was a wise or crazy thing?—A. Nothing of that at all. 

Q. You were called in, I suppose, to put this in the best shape you could, 
under the circumstances——A. With the limited knowledge we then had of the 
situation, yes. 

Q. Then, did you give any advice to the President as to the legal right 
of the company under the terms, at all?—A. I said we could not make these 
arrangements at all unless we had the right to purchase, that it was an acquisi- 
tion, so far as we were concerned. 

Q. Just in order to get the information—and I am not referring now to the 
waters gone under the bridge, but to the future—what is your view as to the 
legal right of the Canadian National Railway Company to make capital com- 
mitments outside of Canada?—A. I have not any doubt about that at all, that it 
has a legal right. 

Q. It has a legal right?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what do you base that view?—-A. The question is, of course, what 
is necessary for the purpose of the undertaking, the undertaking of any railway 
company. Under the Railway Act the company is not necessarily restricted to 
Canada. Its powers are derived under the Railway Act, which is not limited 
to Canada. 

Q. Would you suggest there was any legal right to purchase a building of 
this size, when apparently the only use the Company can make of it is a 
comparatively small portion?—A. I take it the relative size is immaterial; it is 
a question of the right. In other words, we can build a station anywhere on our 
lines; we can also build a tremendously big station with a hotel in it, if we want 
to. There is no restriction as to size; there is no restriction on amount, so far 
as the position of the company is concerned. 

Q. Supposing we get that clear. We have the Canadian National Railways 
Actiof 19197—A. Yes. 4 

Q. Which confers certain statutory powers upon the company. Which is 
your idea, first, are these powers merely supplemental to the nearly one hundred 
subsidiary Acts? Are they merely subsidiary and ancillary to them, or do they 
take the place of the former statutory powers?—A. They certainly do not take 
the place of the former statutory powers. Where you amalgamate one com- 
pany with the old companies, the new company has the aggregate of the powers 
of both companies. : 

Q. That is probably so as a general principle in amalgamating companies.— 


A. It says so in the Act. 
Q. I want to see just exactly what we have to do here in order to protect 


the Treasury, if it is thought wise that the public treasury ought to be protected. 


Of course, maybe the government does not think it is wise to protect the 
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treasury, but in case it is thought wise that the treasury should be protected, do 
we have to look, in your view; past the Act of 1919 and find out what all the 
powers are under other Acts as well?—A. Yes, under the Railway Act, and we 
also have powers under the various other Acts. T here is no doubt about that; 
each individual company has its own powers. 

Q. It becomes TA to review all that legislation—A. Largely. Of 
course I have that all in my head. ! 

Q. Yes, but unfortunately we have not always your head with us, and 
sometimes what your head is supposed to have said gets mixed when it reaches us. 

Hon Mr. Granam: That is not at all personal, I hope. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, not at all. Mr. Ruel knows how he has been 
quoted in these cases. He knows very well the discussion we had in the House 
last year, and what was said as to legal opinions given. 

The Cuarrman: You were not referring particularly to Mr Ruel? 

Sir Henry Drayton: To anybody. Mr. Ruel is fortunate in one thing, and 
that is that he is not in the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Q. Coming back to the question under discussion, take the question of the 
right of bond issue. We have the right of bond issue of $75,000 per mile, under 
the legislation of 1919.—A. Yes. 

Q. Over and above that we have the right of bond issue in all the subsidiary 
companies. It is your view that that $75,000 per mile is over and above that 
given to the subsidiary companies?—A. No. 

Q. In that particular instance you would make an exception to your general 
opinion?—A. There, of course, you see, you have to read this specific legis- 
lation, because the specific legislation refers to the individual lines. For 
instance, suppose I have the right to build a road from A to B under a certain 
charter of the Canadian Northern, for instance, and I do not amalgamate that 
company. The power to issue bonds is still a Canadian Northern power and 
governed by the Canadian Northern Acts. On the other hand, with the 
Canadian National Railway Company, it has the power of $75,000 a mile in 
respect of all lines of railway which it controls or operates. In that case you 
have to look at the individual issues made prior by the Canadian National Rail- 
way Company, or its predecessors in title, and you have to take that and 
deduct it from the $75,000 per mile. 

Q. In other words, in the particular instance legislation taking the place of 
former legislation decreed that all that can be done, in your view, by the 
system is to bond to an extent not exceeding $75,000 a mile irrespective of all 
powers contained in the original character?—A. Precisely, and in Mr. Fielding’s 
Act of last year he laid down a further restriction. 

Q. What he put in was simply that they could not be issued unless they 
first received the approval of the government. That is not very much of a 
protection.—A. No, not very much. 

Q. Then you rely on the general wording of the Act in acquiring anything 
which is necessary for the Company’s undertaking.—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you rely upon?—A. Yes. I have the wording of the Act 
ere. 

Q. You can give the section if you like; perhaps the committee would like 
to have it.—A. It is in the general powers of the companies coming under the 
Railway Act, contained in section 162, subsection 1 C of the Railway Act: 


“(c) purchase, take and hold of and from any person, any lands or 
other property necessary for the construction, maintenance and operation 
of the railway, and also alienate, sell or dispose of, any lands or property 
of the company which for any reason have become not necessary for the 
purposes of the railway ;” 


That is the general power. 
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Q. And you think, under that power, we could buy, if the management 
wanted to, offices in China?—A. It says, “purchase, take and hold of and from 
any person.” In the United States we have, I suppose, 500 leases of offices, all 
over the United States. 

Q. If the Board so decided under that Act, your view would be that they 
could buy an office in China?—A. Quite. 

Q. You do not think it is |imited at all by the words that you there read 
as to the construction, maintenance and operation of the railway?—A. No, 
because who is to decide what is for the purposes of the undertaking? Obviously 
the Board of Directors of the Company, and if the shareholders are not satisfied 
with them, they chuck them out. 

Q. What do you think of the “just and generous” provision? Perhaps you 
would give us a written opinion on that—A. The provision of “just and 
generous” does not apply to countries at all. 

Q. I am not applying it in that way; I am applying it to companies as such, 
and that is the exact reading of the statutory clause.—A. How would you apply 
the “just and generous” to this clause? 

Q. The controlling words you read there—A. I am afraid “just and gen- 
erous” does not apply there. 

Mr. Kyte: What doth it profit this committee to listen to these very learned 
gentlemen discusing obscure points of law? 

The CuamrMan: I would suggest this, that the witness has given his opinion 
that the railway has the right to make extended investments. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The words I am referring to are “necessary for the 
construction, maintenance and operation.” ` 

Tue Witness: Yes; this is operation. What else is it? 

Mr. Kyte: Mr. Ruel is the paid solicitor of Sir Henry Thornton and the 
Board, and I think Sir Henry and the Board were justified in accepting his 
opinion, even though it differs from that of Sir Henry Drayton. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not know whether the House is going to feel 
comfortable if they know that tlus is going to enable the Board to purchase 
property anywhere they like. It may be that that is the view of the government, 
but we had better get a clear opinion. 

THe CHAIRMAN: We have the clear opinion of Mr. Ruel. Many of us are 
not lawyers, but is this the understanding of the witness, that under the general 
Railway Act, railway companies have the power to make extended invest- 
ments? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there anything in the Act incorporating the Canadian National Rail- 
ways that restricts its powers?—A. Except with respect to lines of railway; that 
is the only case. 

Q. You cannot buy other lines of railway, but you can buy lands, buildings, 
and so on?—A. (Reads): 


“(ce) purchase, take and hold of and from any person, any lands or 
other property necessary for the construction, maintenance and operation 
of the railway, and also alienate, sell or dispose of, any lands or property 
of the company which for any reason have become not necessary for the 
purposes of the railway;” 


z other lines?—A. No. 
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Q. Can you sell lines that you now own?—A. No, except with the consent 
of the Governor-in-Council. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You distinguish between “property and railway”?—A. Unquestionably ; 
that is the distinction. ; 
Q. Because the system has been selling property.—A. Yes, but no lines of 
railway. I will just read you the clause which I put in the 1919 Act myself. 


“With the approval of the Governor in Council, on the recommen- 
dation of the Minister of Railways and Canals, agreements for any of 
purposes specified in sections three hundred and sixty-one and three 
hundred and sixty-four of the Railway Act may be entered into between 
the Company and any Company, now or hereafter comprised in the 
Canadian Northern System, or between the Company and His Majesty, 
or the Company and any other Railway Company approved by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, or between any two or more of any such parties.” 


This section of the Railway Act quoted there is from the old Act, not the 
one of 1919. This Act was passed in June 1919, so that would be sections 161 
and 154 of the present Railway Act of 1919. These agreements referred to are 
agreements for the purchase, lease, or other acquisition of railway lines, or for 
amalgamation, and can only be entered into with the approval of the Governor 
in Council upon the recommendation of the Minister of Railways. So if you 
want to buy or sell any part of the System, or buy any line from any other 
company, you have to go to the Minister of Railways; he has to recommend 
it to the Governor in Council, and the Governor in Council has to pass an order- 
in-council. There is no such restriction on ordinary property. 

Q. If that be correct that purchase which we heard of, I think on Monday 
of the 12 miles of railway running to Bout de l'Isle would have to be approved 
of by the Governor in Council first?—-A. I made a gentleman’s agreement in 
that case. I simply went down and closed the agreement and told them it was 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, but I did not pay over a 
dollar until I got the Order in Council in my hand. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Summing up, then, your contention is that the railway was entirely within 
its legal powers in making that purchase?—A. No question about that. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Then, Mr. Ruel, did you ever see the option?—A. No, never. 

Q. Aronovici did not produce any papers?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know who gave the option?—A. No. He simply said, as I 
remember it, he either had an option or was going to obtain one; the idea he 
tried to give me was that no one else could buy it but himself. 

Q. That is an idea that is very often given by people who want to make 
deals——A. I put it down as “ hot air.” 

Q. Then there is another legal question, which was debated in the House 
last year. That is, as to the right of the System to give any guarantee to the 
Bank of Toronto in advancing the money. Did you give a legal opinion on that? 
—A. No. They did not give a guarantee, as a matter of fact; they merely 
made the deposit. 

Q. Are you familiar with the file?—A. No. 

Q. Supposing you look at it before you make that statement, and look at 
their letter of May 25, and tell me if that is not meant to be a guarantee.—A. 


What is the letter? 
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Q. The letter to Mr. Carson, Manager of the Bank of Toronto. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: : 
Q. While Major Bell is looking for that, may I ask a question? Did you 
not really draft that Act of 1919 vourself?—A. Sure. ] 


Q. Then you know what was meant by it?—A. Absolutely, or at least I 
thought I did. ; 


Sir Henry Drayton: He certainly knows what he thought he meant. 
Mr. Kyre: And there is no evidence that he did not think right. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We will find out. 

The Witness: This is the letter, and it does not seem to be a guarantee. 


“Tn connection with the advance made by your Bank of 38,232,161 
French francs ($2,608,330), to Arnold Aronovici, for which his note has 
been issued payable on demand at 6 per cent, funds have been deposited 
by the Canadian National Railways in a special account in the Mont- 
real Branch of the Bank of Toronto in the sum of $2,608,330. 


This money is not to be withdrawn from the Bank of Toronto until 
the note and interest thereon is paid. You are authorized at any time 
to call for the payment of the said advance with interest after giving 
the General Treasurer of the Canadian National Railways five days’ 
notice of your purpose so to do, and if the principal of the said note is 
defaulted, you are empowered to apply the deposit to the liquidation of 
the defaulted principal. Any failure to pay the interest on the note is 
to be brought to our attention, but no part of the deposit is to be used 
for the discharge of this indebtedness.” 


Q. I would just say to you that while it is a deposit it creates a limitation. 
It limits the right of the company so that it cannot draw against that deposit? 
—A. Surely. It is just collateral security. 

Q. What do you say as to the company’s legal right to do that?—A. I do 
not say they have not the power to do that. I would not go so far as to say that 
unquestionably they had power to put up security for anything. 

@. Yes’—A. Yes. 

Q. You want us to take just as you state it or would you like to limit that? 
—A. Possibly it is rather broad. 

Q. It is so broad as to be ridiculous and I think on reflection you will see 
it—A. That is entirely within the powers of the company. 

Mr. Kyte: That is what everybody inferred, except our friend Sir Henry 
Drayton. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The Chief Whip is here to help you out and say that 
the English language does not mean what the English language says. 

Witness: We could not put up money for a banking purpose. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. What is your view as to the right of the company to enter into obliga- 
tions, capital obligations, which must charge. their shareholders, the Govern- 
ment, without the Government’s consent?—A. There is nothing in the Act as I 
drew it. It puts no restriction on the company in that particular. So far as 
legal rights are concerned there is no restriction. So far as moral rights are con- 
cerned the Government should be consulted. 

Q. Do you think it would be wise to make a little amendment to that Act? 
—A: My attitude is always to tell the Govenment everything, especially every- 


thing of any importance. 
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Q. Your attitude would be that the Government ought to be a party to any 
new capital commitments?—A. They should at least know about it. 

Q. A party to the inatter, knowing about the matter, I mean before they 
are committed. The Government surely ought to be told what is contemplated 
and given the opportunity of saying, “No”.—A. Certainly, as regards every im- 
portant transaction, but when you speak of capital commitments you are going 
a little far too because the building of a station is a capital commitment. We 
might decide to tear down the building comprising the station to-morrow at 
London and put up anotner one. 

Q. I think you ought to, in the interest of the travelling public, tear down 
the station and I think if you put some of this money in there it would be much 
better for the Canadian people?—A. I would also agree with that. 

The CuHatrMaAn: Mr. Ruel hardly has charge of the matter of policy in 
regard to all these things. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I am just trying to find out where Mr. Ruel wants 
this to go. He wants to qualify the capital commitments. We have a qualifi- 
cation as to the stations, which, I think, is pretty well looked after, but apart 
from stations, what else? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the company restricted in any respect other than that of the pur- 
chase of land or the sale of land? Are they restricted in any other way beyond 
the power perhaps to make the financial arrangements?—A. No. 

The Cuatrman: It scems to me that would cover it. 

Mr. Kyte: That does not suit Sir Henry (Drayton). a 

Sir Henry Drayton: After that Mr. Ruel said that in his view the Govern- 
ment should be consulted. 

The CHAIRMAN: But not under the law. They are not obliged to. That is 
a matter of opinion. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is more than a mater of opinion. It is a matter 
of what should be done. If the man who was in charge of the legal end of this 
thing has no opinion it is all right. 

Mr. Kyte: He has opinions as to the law but not as to policy. 


Wirnuss: I said the Government should be consulted in all important 
‘ransactions and I still stick to that. 


The Cuamman: Very good. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. The company had no liquid assets of its own?—A. Yes, it had. 

Q. What?—A. Tolls, rates and fares, coming in every day. 

Q. They are insufficient to discharge their obligations?—A. It does not 
change the legal situation. You use your liquid assets for the payment of your 
wages. It is the same thing. 

Q. It is the same thing, using your liquid assets for the payment of your 
wages, as it is in purchasing the Scribe Hotel?—A. In one case they would have 
consulted the Government. In the other case it is not necessary. 

Q. Your answer was not quite correct. It is not the same according to 
you.—A. I am just making a slight variation. It is the company’s money, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is a deficit. If we were an ordinary share- 
holder of the company the Board would act exactly as the C.P.R. Board would 
act, and the C.P.R. Board would not consult the shareholders in a case of that 
kind. I do not think Mr. Robb, of the C.P.R., would let anything go if anything 
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had not been passed by the shareholders. He is there for the purpose of seeing 
that the shareholders money is not switched?—A. I do not know what the 
meaning of “ switched ” is. 

Q. We will take the Home Bank deficit. That was switching of one account 
to another account for one purpose, namely, to held an indigent bank.—A. 
That I know nothing about. 

Q. Would you not call that a switching of the funds. 

Major Bert: I object to that statement. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: That has been investigated by another commission. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It was put in their account one day and taken out 
almost the next. It was put there, where it could deceive the Government and 


must have deceived it. It was put there when it could enable the dividend to be 
paid and the dividend was paid. 


Major Beru: You will know that money was not used for dividend 
purpose. The deposits are not used for dividend purposes and the Home Bank 
advertised they were going to pay their interest before that. 

Sir HENRY Drayton: The meeting was held after that deposit. 

Major BELL: It was advertised in the Canada Gazette before that deposit 
was made. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The real thing that: was found in connection with 
the Home Bank inquiry, if anything has been found, was that the deposits were 
made use of for the purpose of 

Mr. Kyte: That is entirely out of order. 

The CuHairRMAN: ‘That is entirely out of order. 

Mr. Kyte: The Home Bank investigation took place in another court. 

The CuatrmaAn: I have no desire to rule out of order anything that is 
pertinent to this discussion. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The Chief Whip asks for a ruling. Will the Chair 
make it? 

Mr. Kyte: I have suggested this is not a matter pertinent to the present 
inquiry. The evidence is there. Why thresh it over again. 

The CuarrmMan: I know of no connection between that question and the 
matter of the purchasing of the Paris property. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The Chairman rules it out of order. I want to 
know where I am. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I do. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You rule it out of order. Very good. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Taking the removal of $2,608,000 from the bank’s regular account, in 

the Bank of Montreal, and taking it for the purposes of this deal, what do you 

call that? A switching of the bank deposit?—A. It is not a question of policy 
for me to decide that. 

Q. I see. It is not a question of policy, so we do not want to say any- 
thing about that. Can you tell me, as a matter of fact, what deficit was made 
at the end of the month in the main account in the Bank of Montreal by 
taking that $2,608,000 out?—A. The finances do not affect the legal department. 
I have not the remotest idea now what the effect would be. 

- Q. Can you tell me that?—A. I could not. 
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Q. If the result would be as I think the result is, as already shown by 
answers given in the House to decree a substantial overdraft in the Bank of 


Montreal, is your attitude just the same?—A. Absolutely clear as to the power 


to overdraw. I am only dealing with the legal rights. 

Q. In your view this is legal to some extent, because sometimes statutes 
are construed as rights are construed, having regard to the objects of the Act. 
What, in your opinion, was the idea of the Act of 1919? Was it not rather that 
the railway should be administered in a businesslike manner at the smallest 
expense to the country, revenues applied to the payment of operating expenses 
and wages and the like, rather than that those revenues could be applied in the 
purchase of new capital assets?—A. I suppose the answer to that would be 
the answer given by Parliament as stated in the recital which says: 


“Whereas His Majesty on behalf of the Dominion of Canada has 
acquired control of the Canadian Northern Railway Company and of 
the various Constituent and Subsidiary Companies comprising the Cana- 
dian Northern System, as specified in the First Schedule to this Act, and it 
is expedient to provide for the incorporation of a company under which the 
railways, works and undertakings of the companies comprised in the 
Canadian Northern System may be consolidated, and together with the 
Canadian Government Railways operated as a national railway system.” 


That is the answer. 


Q. Taking your answer, is your idea that the railways, having in view legis- 
lation, ought to be run so that their current receipts would be employed in pay- 
ment of current liabilities or that their receipts should be employed for the pur- 
pose of extending the operations of the system?—A. That is a financial question. 
I do not think that is a legal question. 

Q. It goes to the very meat of the matter?—A. It is a policy of finance. 
There are people who are paid to do that kind of thing and I do not interfere 
with them. 

Q. Who would those people be?—A. The President, and Vice-president of 
finance. 

Q. At present, as a matter of law, is it possible to withdraw large sums of 
money from the banks of the system in a new matter without the consent and 
approval of the directors?—A. Yes. 

O We BSA Wes. 

Q. We had it from Sir Henry Thornton that the first and I hope Mr. Kyte 
will listen to me now carefully and say if it is wrong, because if it is wrong I 
want it put right—that the directors knew about this matter was when the case 
came up in Parliament in June of last year. I think he said that. In your view 
was it or was it not necessary for Sir Henry (Thornton) to consult his Board 
before committing. his Board to this new capital expenditure?—A. It was not 
necessary but it should be. 

Q. It was not necessary but it should be?—A. Yes. 

Q. What amendment would you suggest for the purpose of curing that 
situation?—A. I would amend the by-laws of the company so that any expen- 
diture of say, over $100,000 should be approved first by the Board or the execu- 
tive committee. The Executive Committee is simply the same Board in a 
smaller quorum. 

Q. Do you not think it also should go to the extent of controlling the hand- 
ling for deposit purposes of the moneys of the system?—A. That is a matter 
for the Vice-president of finance. I would take his recommendation on that 
matter preferably. I never butt in on another department if I can avoid it. 
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o. Then Sir Henry (Thornton) told you and he told us that he had some 
. people in mind who would take the property over?—A. Yes, he said he had 
some people in mind. 

Q. Did you get any definite information as to that?—A. No, it was just a 


gaya! remark passed at that time as a reason given why we had the right to pur- 
chase. 


Q. Just a casual remark?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you at any time draw up any papers in connection with anybody 
else taking it over?—A. Except in connection with the Prudential Trust Com- 
pany, of which Major Bell has spoken. 

Q. We are familiar with that?—A. That is the only one. 


Q. You had nothing with any New York gentleman or anything of that 
sort?—A. No. 


Q. That is all I will trouble you with. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. What is your connection with the Canadian National?—A. Vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. 

Q. How long have you occupied such a position?—A. The Vice-presidency 
since the first of 1923; general counsel since about 1920. I have been with the 
Canadian Northern since 1903 but then I was assistant in the early days and 
went up through the lines. 

Q. As general counsel for the Canadian National from the time of its incep- 
tion?—A. Yes, since the Government took it over. 

Q. In such capacity you advise them in all matters submitted to you?— 
A. All legal matters, and sometimes I butt in on others. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are the Vice-president?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. The other day Sir Henry Drayton read a letter in which he had referred 
to a sinking fund?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Would you please explain the point which was made by Sir Henry 
(Drayton) on that occasion?—A. Well, that was this Aronovici letter, which I 
dealt with in the first part of my evidence, and I used the words “ sinking fund,” 
in there because Aronoyvici dictated it in that way. He was referring to the 
$25,000 payment on account of the sinking fund, but we did not treat it seriously 
because it did not amount to anything. I did not pay much attention to it 
after we got the “option to purchase” clause put in. The whole advantage of 
the matter was in our right to purchase. Nothing else mattered at all. 

 Q. No sinking fund entered into the transaction at all?—A. No sinking fund 
entered into the transaction at all. I did not take the $25,000 as being worth 
anything at all. 

Q. So the mare’s nest that Sir Henry (Drayton) thought he discovered in 
that letter turned out to be nothing but an ant hill?—A. Nothing at all. 


Sir Henry Drayron: Are you an authority on mares’ nests or ant hills? 
Mr. Kyte: There is some comparison that might be drawn between Sir 
Henry (Drayton) and that particular body. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Who was the solicitor of the Canadian National Railways in Paris, 
the legal adviser?—A. The solicitor was Mr. Archibald. 
Q. What are Mr. Archibald’s initials?7—A. 8. J. He was selected by 
Linklaters. Linklaters are our London agents and have been for a number of 


ears. 
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Q. Mr. Archibald is a Canadian, I understand?—A. Yes. , 

Q. He is a son of the ex Chief Justice?—A. Yes, I believe a very high type 
of man. I wanted to get the very best legal assistance over there in connection 
with closing this enterprise because we knew nothing of the French law regarding 
holding property, whether we had to register or whether we had to form a 
private company, but we knew a private individual could exercise any powers 
providing the law of aliens did not prevent, and I told our counsel to have 
Linklaters get the best counsel we could in France to see that there were no 
mortgages against it and that is was cleaned up. That was done. 

Q. All the documents in connection with that transaction were very properly 
in the hands of your solicitor in Paris?—A. Yes. The documents are notarial 
documents. They are kept in Paris, the same as notarial documents are kept 
in the Province of Quebec. They sent out notarial copies. I have them 
down in Montreal. 

Q. So there was no reason why those documents should have been in your 
hands at all in so far as anything you had to do with the transaction was con- 
cerned?—A. I did not want them at all. I was relying on Mr. Archibald. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Well, we will get back to the ant hill and the mare’s nest. Now, take 
that document and tell me, as a lawyer, if there is any sinking fund provision in 
it and if there is read it?—A. It is in the clause headed, “Terms of securtity” and 
reads this way: 


“Terms of Security. Interest at the rate charged us by the bank in 
making advances per annum, payable half yearly out of the rental as 
specified below. Principal repayable in twenty years, or such additional 
time as may be necessary to enable the sinking fund, hereinafter pro- 
vided, to retire the whole indebtedness.” 


Q. I am asking you to read, “the sinking fund hereinafter provided”. Where 
is that?—A. J just read it . 

Q. Where is that?—A. The sinking fund to which that reference was made— 
I was drafting this on dictation from Aronovici as we went down the line. ` 

Q. I know you had infinite difficulties. I am asking you, as a lawyer, to 
tell me where that sinking fund is.—A.- There is none. It is $25,000 per annum. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is simply a proposed payment on account?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


m ae I am quite content to take your answer. There is no sinking fund?— 
. No. 


Sir Henry Drayton: My point is made good absolute] twi F 
what the Chief Whip says. : ely, notwithstanding 


Mr. Kyte: If Sir Henry (Drayton) is satisfied, I think I am. 

The CHairMAN: The witness has stated there was no sinking fund. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is what I said before. There is the fact. 
The Cnamman: Very good. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Go a little farther. There is a provision for the for- 


feiture of sinking fund payments to Aronovici. I apologize for @ ] 

; ; ! . el th 
Committee, which I would not have done if Mr. Kyte. had not BrutiBh ee ap this 
ridiculous position. 


Mr. Kyte: Sir Henry (Drayton) should not i : 
the Committee. $ yton) should not monopolize all the time of 
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Witness: I am looking for that clause. I do not think I can see it. 
_Sir Henry Drayton: J do not think it makes much difference any way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Tf there was no sinking fund you could not forfeit it?—A. The only 
thing I was interested in was to see that the purchase price was properly stated 
and that the mortgage form was drawn up by proper legal men in France. 
es did not amount to anything at all, except the “option to purchase ” 
clause. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. There are one or two questions here: Look at question No. 1 in the 
Orders of the Day of the House of Commons—A. Oh yes, that is the lease at 
Prince Rupert. 

Q. I will put the questions as they are here. 

The CHARMAN: Have these any connection with the Paris deal? 


Mr. Kyrte: No, but since Mr. Ruel is here I would like to get some infor- 
mation from him. 


The CuairMan: I think he better finish, if there are any other questions 
on the Paris subject. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 


Q. Is it usual to provide that the outgoings should be paid by the vendor 
in an option like that? The point is, should not the man who sold-to the 
National Railways have paid for these tenants who had rights there?—A. It 
depends on the bargain. 

Q. But should it not be put in the bargain?—A. It would depend on the 
wording of Aronovici’s option, which I have never seen. 

Q. It is no difference what his bargain was?—A. We were to take him over 
and pay him off, paying off his note and paying off his mortgage. 

Q. And pay the outgoings provided they were reasonable?—A. That is left - 
to Major Bell, to decide what were the outgoings but we would not expect 
Aronovici to suffer any loss in connection with the transfer fees. We want to be 
reasonable. 

Q. Would you not look into his terms of purchase before you would draw a 
bargain for the C.N.R.? Would you not look into his terms, that all the tenants 
would get possession at a certain time or else they would be out and give that 
claim up?—A. Damages should be provided for and charged to the man who 
sold. If Aronovici were selling us there would be no question about that, but 
he was acting as our agent, with the right, on our part, to take him over and 
pay him off. 

Q. If he were your agent would it not be your duty to see that you were 
getting the property free from all claims by tenants?—A. The original letter 
which I have read over once or twice, that is the letter of the 30th of April, 
specified certain payments which were to be made by the company for the 
purpose, if I remember rightly, of covering just those same things. 

Q. Is there something in the letter?—A. I find this was the letter which I 
read, April 30th, 


“You are to acquire the property in your own name for amounts 
not to exceed the following: 


(a) 30,000,000 francs for the building and lot. 


(b) 12 per cent on this amount for the taxes payable to the Gov- 


ernment of France; 
(Mr. Gérard Ruel.] 
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(c) 3,600,000 francs for removal of existing tenants; 
(d) 300,000 francs (estimated) for fees and commission; 
(e) $50,000 (estimated) for sundry expenses; 


Making an estimated total of 37,500,000 francs.” 

Q. You provide for that in that agreement?—A. Yes. 

Q. I just wanted to bring that out—A. Yes. 

Q. 3,600,000 francs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did it exceed that?—A. Major Bell is the one who handled that. 
Q. Did it exceed that, the damage paid to the tenants? 


Major BELL: Yes. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 
Q. It was an estimate made, more or less on that particular day?—A. 
Yes. 


By Major Bell: 

Q. 3,700,000 francs. The vendor would not be entitled to anything in 
excess of that?—-A. He was to acquire the property in our name and we were 
trying to limit him, at that time, to the amount he should be permitted to 
expend in the acquisition of the property. He ran over it to the extent of about 
100,000 francs. 


Major Beru: He ran considerably over what we had to pay and we refused 
to pay it. That was included in the 1,735,000 francs: 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 

Q. Have you the 1919 Act there?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is clause 12, or clause 14, the one that deals with control?—A. 
Clause 12 relates to the power to transfer to the company the stock or con- 
trolling interest of His Majesty in any railway company. 

Q. The Board shall have the control of the management of the roads?— 
A. I do not know what section that is. You are probably referring to Sec- 
tion 11. 

Q. Would you read that?-—-A. (Reads): 


“The Governor in Council may from time to time by Order in 
Council entrust to the Company the management and operation of any 
lines of railway or parts thereof, and any property or works of whatsoever 
description, or interests therein, and any powers, rights or privileges over 
or with respect to any railways, properties or works, or interests therein, 
which may be from time to time vested in or owned, controlled or 
occupied by His Majesty, or such part or parts thereof, rights or interests 
therein, as may be designated in any Order in Council, upon such terms 
and subject to such regulations and conditions as the Governor in Council 
may from time to time decide; such management and operation to con- 
tinue during the pleasure of the Governor in Council and to be subject to 
termination or variation from time to time in whole or in part by the 
Governor in Council. Any such Order in Council shall be laid before 
Parliament within ten days after the opening of the next ensuing session, 
or if Parliament be sitting at the time such Order in Council is passed, 
then within ten days from the date of said Order in Council.” 


Q. What I am coming to is the giving of control of the Board.—A. “Entrust 
the management and operation.” 


Q. That is the wording. --A. “The management and operation.” 
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Q. These are the two words?—-A. Yes. That is all that has been entrusted 
to us. 

Q. That is a legal point I would like to know. Under the “management 
and operation” would you include the purchase of a hotel like this?—A. No. 
This only relates to the Intercolonial. The officers cannot acquire anything 
under the Crown nor can we construct anything for the Crown. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. That would refer to the Transcontinental Government Railways?—A. It 
only refers to Government railways. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 


Q. Management and operation of Government railways?—A. Yes. 

Q.* What clause applies to the management of Government railways?—A. 
That comes in under Clause 11 of the previous Railway Act, except wherein 
certain provisions shall apply to the company in its undertakings. 

Q. When you speak of having the same powers as the Canadian Northern 
and the Grand Trunk, is that vested in His Majesty or is it vested in the 
Canadian National Railway?—A. In so far as the Canadian National Railway 
Company is concerned, it is vested in the Canadian National Railway Company. 
The scheme in the Act is this: The title to the Intercolonial and the Transcon- 
tinental and all the Government railways is vested in the Crown. We do not 
want to give these properties to the Canadian National, so we only give them 
the powers of operation and management. We left the title where it stood. The 
Canadian National actually owns the old Grand Trunk because it has been 
amalgamated with it. All the properties of the old Grand Trunk are vested in 
the Canadian National by amalgamation. The Government Railways was not 
so. They are based in the grant, and all we do is to act as agents for them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That includes the old C.N.R.?—A. No, the old C.N.R. runs on its own 
basis. 


By Mr. Mackinnon: 


Q. Under that interpretation you cannot buy, say, on the Intercolonial, 
an hotel?—A. Not unless we got the power from them. 

Q. So this old Government railway was under a different management‘ N 
They are under our control for operation and management because we are acting 
as general managers, as it were, of this railway. We cannot sell anything or buy 
anything for them or make a capital expenditure for them. That is controlled 
by the Minister of Railways under the Department of Railways and Canals Act. 

Q. But, as the Canadian National organization, you have to pay no capital? 
—A. No. 

Q. You are simply acting as trustee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you may have the legal right, by the assignment of this power of 
the C.N.R. or the Grand Trunk, to buy a hotel or acquire property, but is that 
not limited by the power whereby you are trustees only; you are holding it in 
trust for the Government?—A. No. You must distinguish there between the 
Canadian Government Railways and the property invested in the company itself. 
As to the property invested in the company itself, the Canadian National, or the 
old Grand Trunk, have full powers of a company. 

Q. By assignment to you?—A. No. 

Q. It comes to you by statute?—A. Yes. 

Q. All the powers are assigned to you?—A. Allocated. 

Q. You have that, as a Canadian National organization?—A. Yes. 
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Q. As the Canadian National, you paid nothing for it?—A. Oh, no 

Q. The Canadian National has paid nothing?—A. The company did not. 
The company has the operating end of it, under its powers. 

Q. It pays for this power—it has a charter?—A. The powers are granted 
to it by Parliament. 

Q. In relation to a matter of this kind you act as if you were a corpora- 
tion, with shareholders, and with your shares paid up, as a distinct railway cor- 
poration?—A. Which we are, yes. 

Q. And you claim to be that?—A. Yes, except as to the Government rail- 
way. 
o There are two managements now?—A. Yes, two kinds of management; 
one is our company management 

Q. I thought you were simply trustee for the Government, and would go 
into no large capital expenditure without the authority of the Government?—- 
A. There is no such distinction. 

Q. You are simply trustees, not the owners?—A. We are a legal entity 
for the purposes of management. 

Q. And the trust is acquired——A. It is always the shareholders, in this 
case the Government. 

Mr. Gavuvreau: This is all very interesting 

The Witness: This is a legal fight we are having. 

Mr. Mackinnon: Would you like me to quit? 

Mr. Gauvreau: Oh, no. 

The CuatrMan: Are there any further questions on the Paris property? 

Mr. Gavvreau: It seems to me we should get some facts. 

Mr. Mackinnon: I thought I was getting facts. These are legal facts. 
That is what we are here for. 

The Cuamman: Well, we want to make progress—— 


Mr. Mackinnon: I thought I was making progress. I understand that 
very differently. If I ask the Minister of Railways for a branch of railway for 
the Maritime Provinces, I ses, by his interpretation, I would not get it. 

The Wirness: I would have to build a Canadian National branch. 

Mr. Mackinnon: You could build branches for the Canadian National— 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Macxrnnon: That should not be. There should be no distinction. 

The Witness: It is a question of detail. 

Mr. Kyte: Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Referring to the selling of lots at Prince Rupert, owned by the Cana- 
dian National. Did they sell a large block of lots, numbering upward of 1,000, 
about a year ago, and if so, how many?—A. I don’t know how many. I know 
they disposed of a number of lots in Prince Rupert. 

Q. Was the price $7 per lot, or if not, what was the price?—A. I don’t 
know what the price was, but the situation was this: The property in Prince 
Rupert was assessed at a very large assessment. We appealed against the 
assessment for a number of years with the intention of getting it reduced, but 
were unsuccessful. We did not consider the property of much greater value— 
rather a lesser value than the actual taxation—less than the assessment against 
it. We tried to give that property to the city, to have them take the property 
in discharge of the taxes. ‘They said no, they would not do that; the taxes 
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were assessed against the company, and we had no remedy, no redress. We 
said, “ Will you take the property and sell it to anybody to discharge the 
taxes?” and they said, “ No, you have to pay the taxes.” We, therefore, paid 
all the taxes, and then transferred the property to Duthie. If the city wants 
to get that property to-morrow we will give it to them; we will get it back and 
hand it over to them, but we do not want to pay taxes on property that should 
not be assessed. \ 

Q. You take the ground that the property should not be assessed at all?— 
A. No. I do not know the exact amount because I did not attempt to keep the 
figures. We say the property is not worth the amount of the taxes, which is 
about $5,000. We say, “ We will give you the bally property; take the whole 
thing,” and they say, “ No, we don’t want it; we want you to pay your taxes.” 
You see how helpless we are, but we say, “ All right, we will put it in the hands 
of Mr. Duthie until you come to your senses.” 

Q. Were the taxes paid?—A. Yes, I had to pay all the taxes in arrear in 
full. This (indicating) is only this year’s taxes, and if they want the property 
we will transfer it to them, but we do not want to pay taxes on value that is 
not there. 

Q. Does Mr. Duthie hold the title to these lots in fee?—A. Yes, as our 
agent there. We can take it back any time we like. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Is it your understanding that the company—speaking of the railway 
company—is undertaking now to have a conference with the provincial treasurers 
all over Canada, where the company’s lines run, to arrive at some basis of taxa- 
tion of the company’s property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not including the Government Railway, of course. Is that the case?— 
A. That is the scheme. 

Q. You hope to get at a clear solution of this?—A. Yes. Each province 
now taxes us for provincial taxes on the basis of their own; some have a high 
basis and some have a low. The municipalities also tax us individually in a 
greater number of the provinces, although in Manitoba they do not. What I 
want to do is to have a conference between the Government, ourselves, and 
all the provincial treasurers with a view of adjusting all the taxes on a reason- 
able basis, because my theory is that it is our duty to be fair, but we have 
no right to be generous with the Government’s money, and we do not think 
one province should tax us more than any other province. Now, in this case 
at Prince Rupert: we would like to discuss that with the Provincial Treasurer 
of British Columbia, and we will ask him, “ Will you take care of the taxes 
in the municipalities?” and if so, that will take care of the matter there. We 
would like all the provinces to come in and discuss the question as to whether 
they can take care of the provincial taxes, or as to whether we must continue. 
We would like to pay them in a lump sum on the same basis in each province. 
That is what we want to do. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. That refers to the railway undertaking, as such?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not apply to vacant lots for sale?—-A. That applies to all 
railway property. 

Q. There is a great distinction between railway property, as used for that 
purpose, and lots held for speculative purposes—a different method of handling 
by the clerks in the various municipalities?—A. Quite right. We would like 
to arrive at a scheme respecting both classes of property. 

Q. I do not see any reason why the Government should hold land for 
building purposes on a different basis to an individual?—A. We do not want 
them on a different basis; we want them to arrive at a fair conclusion. 
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Q. I think you do need it on a different basis. There are two things: one 
is railway property, which is used for the purpose of the undertaking—A. Yes. 

Q. I take it this man Duthie is your agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just one of your people?—A. Yes. debater ae 

Q. And it really makes no difference, the property being in his name?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. If he is your agent, you are still liable for the taxes?—A. Yes; they 
can sell it to-morrow. | wots 

Q. They can bill you for the taxes?—A. They can bill Duthie; it is not 
in our name. 

Q. Duthie is your agent?—A. Yes, according to law. é ue 

Q. He is only a stool pigeon there?—A. Practically a stool pigeon; it is 
postponing the payment of these taxes until we can talk it over. We will 
adjust that. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. I suppose, as a matter of law, Mr. Ruel, if they wanted to they could 
transfer this land to the Crown?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. GrattAm: I would be opposed to that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I thought we were to adjourn early. 

Hon. Mr. Grawam: I want to ask one other question— 

Sir Henry Drayton: There was an understanding we were to adjourn 
for the Conservative caucus. Now if caucuses do not count—we were advised 


fairly all around that there was a Conservative caucus at 11.30. If caucuses 
are not to count— 


The CuHairnman: Sir Henry, I am very much surprised to hear you make 
that remark. The Chair certainly had no desire to ignore your caucus. You 
were making your examination at the very moment— 

Sir Henry Drayton: I did not want to delay the Committee unless the 
Committee wanted to have itself delayed. 


The CuarrMan: I would be very sorry to have Sir Henry think that was 
intentional on the part of the Chair. 


Mr. Kyrre: I can say very frankly that I did not know there was a 
Conservative caucus this morning. 

The CuairMAN: Sir Henry spoke to me about it yesterday, but when 
he was going on with his examination— 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: It would have been a shame to disturb him. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Very well, as long as we have the same rule all 
round. 

The CHarRMAN: It was entirely inadvertent, I assure you. Shall we 
adjourn now? ; 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is one way we can materially hasten things. 
If the accounts I asked for yesterday, the monthly statement, could be given 
to me this afternoon, I might be able to cut out a great deal of talk here. 

The CHamrMAN: Can we have those? 


Major Bett: Do you want to see these this afternoon? If you like, you 
could go over these accounts with Mr. Henry this afternoon, Sir Henry 
(Drayton). 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. I can perhaps save half a day. 
* Hon. Mr. Grauam: Are you through with Mr. Ruel? 
The witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Committrr Room 429, 
Hovusst or Commons, 
Wepnespay, June 25, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committe on National Railways and Shipping met at 
10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, Presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order; we have a quorum. 
We had proposed to go on with the accounts but I am informed we have a 
gentleman here this morning who is prepared to give us some further information 
with regard to the purchase of the property in Paris. I do not like to go on in the 
absence of Sir Henry Drayton. What is the pleasure of the Committee? Do you 
wish to go on with the examination of the witness or go on with the accounts. ` 

Mr. Stewart: Could we take up a few more accounts and then revert to the 
Scribe matter? 


The CuairMaNn: Then we will go on with the accounts. Mr. Rosevear is 
here. Now, I do not know just what particular procedure you want to follow in 
connection with this. We had discussed pretty well the summary on page 5. 
Following that there is the report under the various headings. Do you want to 
go on with those or go right into the figures? We have on page 6 some inform- 
ation with regard to gross earnings, operating expenses, and so on. 
Hon. Mr. Grauam: Are those not really the details of what appears on 

page 5? 
The CHarrman: Yes. I suppose it is in the nature of comment of what 
_ appears on the following pages. 

Mr. Stewart: We were on page 19 when we adjourned the other day,—the 
details of Maintenance of Way and Structures. 

The CuarrMAN: Shall we go through this report in some sort of a systematic 
way from the beginning? Do you want to examine the balance sheet, the assets 
and liabilities? That appears on pages 14 and 15. Then we could go on with the 
profit and loss statement, and the income statement just as it appears in the full 
` report. I think we ought to go on from the beginning and have some sort of 
continuity. 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: We want to get through this week, that is sure. When 
I left yesterday you were discussing the question of maintenance of way and 
structures, to get some information on those. Those were questioned in the 
House. The accuracy—perhaps that is the wrong word—not the accuracy of 
figures, but the apparent fact that there was less expended on the maintenance of 
way and maintenance of equipment than there was the year before, and the 
= reasons were being given yesterday when I left. 

Mr. Kyre: I think Sir Henry Thornton finished that up pretty well. Sir 
Henry Drayton asked for the monthly statement of income and expenditure 
saying that by so doing he might shorten the proceedings. 

The CHAMAN: That discussion came about directly in this way, as I 
recollect it: we were looking at page 5, the summary of expenses, and the first 
item was maintenance of way and structures. We discussed that in a general 
way and then went on with the details on page 19. If you want to finish that, 
well and good, and then we could go back to the other, maintenance of equipment, 
and discuss that in detail. And then on to “Traffic” and “Transportation”, 
just as it appears in the record. 

Major Bex: Sir Henry (Drayton) went over all these monthly statements 
yesterday afternoon with Mr. Henry. 

The CrarrMaNn: Are you satisfied with what we have had on maintenance 
of way and structures? 
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Mr. Srewarr: I ‘was quite satisfied with the statement of Sir Henry 
Thornton regarding the results that might be secured from this smaller expend- 
iture on maintenance of right of ways, but there are some other items on page 
19, coming under that general heading “Maintenance of Way and Structures”, 
which I think should be further explained. I might say that the only thought I 
had in mind was as to whether the expenditure of a lesser sum during the last 
year might not reflect in the years to follow, the year perhaps immediately 
succeeding and other years, and they would be necessarily increased by lesser 
expenditures in any one year. It might make a better showing for one year, but 
show a greater deficit in the years to follow. 

The CuatrmMan: Do you mean the following year there would be a greater 
expenditure necessitated, because they did not keep it up to the mark in one 
particular year? 

Major Bert: Sir Henry (Thornton) answered that quite fully. 

Mr. Stewart: I was satisfied so far as the items we took, ties, rails, ballast 
and elevated structures, but there are a score of other items here, and I think 
the majority of them show a decrease. 

Major Beru: Have you any particular one in mind? 

Mr. Stewart: I had several in mind. I did not mark them here, so I will 
. have to look them up again. “Tunnels and Subways” is the first one 

Major Beru: Mr. Brown is on your right, the Chief Engineer of Main- 
tenance, and he will be glad to answer any questions you have in connection 
with that. 

Mr. Stewart: I notice the tunnels and subways are about 30 per cent or a 
little more, than the previous year. 

Mr. Henry: That is a smaller amount. 

Mr. Stewart: For my information, can you tell me this; does that from 
year to year vary in a proportion something like that? 

Mr. Brown: This expenditure is small for tunnels and subways, and it 
varies from year to year, but it represents a condition that is quite general. 

Mr. Stewart: I would take that to be satisfactory. 

The CuarrMan: I notice a very great decrease, a reduction of about 50 per 
cent in the item of maintenance of yard tracks and other facilities. 

Mr. Henry: That is by reason of the fact that in the previous year this 
was an inter-company charge, which has been eliminated this year. 

Mr. Stewarr: Another item is grain elevators. It is not a large difference, 
but there is a considerably lesser expenditure. 

Mr. Brown: That may be explained by saying that a number of these 
elevators which have been owned by the company have been leased by private 
companies, such as certain large elevators at Fort William, and they undertook 
to make these charges under the lease. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: Would that apply to the elevators in the Montreal 
Harbour? 


Mr. Brown: We have nothing to do with that. That was sold to the 
Harbour Commissioners. 


Mr. Srpewarr: That is, there are fewer elevators that are under the control 
of the management of the railway? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 


Mr. Stewart: Item 247; “Telegraph and Telephones.” There is $100,000 
less expenditure 


Mr. Henry: That was a general increase. 
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Mr. Stewart: Item 272; “Removing S ; Z ] 
i ) g Snow, Ice and Sand.” Ti S - 
siderable increase. That is a seasonable condition. Ta 


_ Mr. Brown: That is an exceptional condition that accrued in the Atlantic 
region last year. 


Mr. Henry: We can take these up one by one, if you desire. 


re Pas Pe Item 274; “Injuries to Persons.” What liability does that 
indicate? o can answer that? Was that actions brought against them or 
gratuities, or what is it? 

Major Beru: Mr. Henry will give you all that, 

Mr. Henry: That is item 274? 

Mr. Brown: (To Mr. Henry). I think you have a memo on that. 

Mr. Henry: There is an increase of $85,000 on the western region, heavier 
payments having been made through the Compensation Board of Manitoba, 
Alberta, and British Columbia; payments to 11 employees amounted to $45,000 
and $12,000 was paid covering administration expenses of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards of Manitoba and British Columbia for 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. Kyre: It is $316,000; that represents your contribution to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards of the various provinces? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Gauvrreau: Now, item 235; “Shops and Engine Houses.” There is an 
increase. Does that mean new shops or new machinery? 

Mr. Henry: No. This is maintenance. That is the proportion chargeable 
to maintenance, but the shops and engine houses come in periodically; they are 
long-lived structures which come in periodically, and during that year I think 
were heayier than the previous year. I can give you a list of the specific places 
where these increases took place, if you want it. There is an increase on the 
Grand Trunk Western lines, due to heavy repairs to shops and engine houses, 
particularly at Battle Creek, Durand, Saginaw, Jackson, Port Huron, Milwaukee 
and Grand Haven. On the central region there were none. 

Mr. Gauvreau: That is what I wanted. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘There is a heavy increase under “ Insurance.” 

Mr. Henry: That is largely due to the fact that under the old system there 
was no insurance carried upon the property—perishable property of the Canadian 
Government Railways. This year it has been included in the ordinary way. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: But this is really paid into our own insurance fund? 

Major Beru: Perhaps we had better explain that the insurance for both 
fire and marine is carried by the railway itself; every month so much is deducted 
and put into a fund in cash and against that fund we charge out all our fire 
losses, and comparing 1923 with 1922, when we carried a greater portion of our 
insurance in outside companies, we made a saving of over $1,000,000, but that 
is not reflected in the surplus; it is reflected in the surplus of the fire fund. 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Mr. Stewart: What arrangement was there between the Government 
and the Canadian National Board regarding the fire losses on the Government- 
owned railways operated by the Canadian National? 

Major Beru: We charged the premium, and deposited it in the fund of 
the Government-owned railway, just the same as the National. Any loss is 
paid for out of the fire fund, and a surplus, if any, is credited to the Government 
railway in the fund. This is divided as between the company— 

The CHatrMan: There is no actual transfer of money? 
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Major Beru: No, we have to have cash, because if we did not do that, that 
money would lapse and we would have to come to Parliament for a vote. 
To run the insurance fund properly we practically give it to the Government, 
because we invest it in Government bonds, and there is a small committee of the 
Board who from time to time check over all the investments of the Financial 
Department. 

The Cuairman: How much of a surplus have you in that fund? 

Major Bett: Roughly speaking between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

Mr. Mine: Is the Merchant Marine Insurance carried in the same way? 


Major Brett: In the same way. There are a few policies which have not 
lapsed, but which will lapse in a few months, and before the end of 1924 it will 
all be carried in our own fund. 

Mr. Stewart: With regard to the Merchant Marine; how long has this 
been in effect? 

Major Beru: This was put into effect with the new Board. When Sir 
Henry (Thornton) first came out the matter was taken up and was dealt with 
by, I think, the Board Meeting of February, 1923. In the meantime, we 
renewed our insurance that was lapsing on December 31st, 1922, a month at a 
time, until the policy was determined by the Board, and they determined to 
carry their own insurance. 

Mr. Stewart: Was that $1,000,000 you refer to part of the general insur- 
ance you carried on the Marine— 


Major BELL: Both. It is in the Annual Report. 


Mr. Stewart: Does the insurance on the Merchant Marine show an equal 
profit to the railway, over the expense that would be incurred insuring with 
private companies? 

Mr. Kyte: Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me I would suggest— 

Mr. Harris: Before Mr. Kyte speaks. I might say I happen to be on 
the Banking and Commerce Committee and this morning the business of the 
Banking and Commerce Committee, as everyone knows, is extremely important, 
especially for some of us who happen to have two branches of the Home Bank 
in our constitutencies. An argument is being given before that Committee, and 
inasmuch as I am a member, I find I will have to withdraw from this Com- 
mittee this morning. 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: Our difficulty is this. The other day, if my memory 
serves me right, Sir Henry (Thornton) was asked to give the name of a gentle- 
man who advised him in reference to the Paris building. He did not care to say 
who the gentleman was. Now, one of the gentlemen is here and is ready to give 
his evidence. 

Mr. Harris: Was it understood he was to be here this morning? 

The CHARMAN: No, we did not know it yesterday. 

Mr. Harris: I think the Committee will appreciate my position. 

The CuairRMAN: Could this gentleman be here later on, or will that make 
it awkward for him? 

Mr. Kyte: (To Mr. Pratt) Are you remaining in Ottawa? 

Mr. Prarr: All day. 

The CuHarrMan: And tomorrow? 

Mr. -Prarr: “I am not sure: 

Hon. Mr. Granam: If you don’t mind waiting, we will go on with some- 


thing else, and perhaps Sir Henry (Drayton) may come in. I do not want 
him to think we are doing anything without his knowledge. 
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Mr. Kyte: Mr. Pratt would like to know about what hour it would be con- 
venient to hear his statement. I wonder if we might assume Sir Henry 
(Drayton) could be reached by 12 o’clock. 

_ Hon. Mr. Granam: Supposing we make it half-past twelve, and that will 
give Sir Henry Drayton lots of time. 

Major Beru: Mr. Pratt, so we will have it on the record, may I ask if 
you are a Canadian, residing now in Paris? 


Me PRATT: Yes. 

Major BELL: Your headquarters are in Paris? 

Mr PRATT: : Yes. 

Mr. Kyte: Thank you. Come in at half-past: twelve. 

Mr. Prarr: That is advanced time? 

Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: I call it “foolish” time, Mr. Pratt. 

The CuarrMan: Here comes Sir Henry (Drayton) now. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have been looking for the Committee Room. 

The CHarrman: I would like to say for the information of Sir Henry 
(Drayton) that we have a gentleman here this morning who was referred to 
the other day by Sir Henry Thornton with regard to the purchase of the Paris 
property, and I would like to call him for examination. Will someone move 
he be called? 

Mr. Kyte: Move that Mr. Pratt be called and asked to make a statement. 

Mr. Mitne: Second the motion. 

The motion agreed to. 

Louis Pratt, called and examined. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Mr. Pratt, where do you reside?—A. In Paris. 

Q. Are you a Canadian?—A. I am. 

©. What part of Canada?—A. I was born in Missisquoi County, Eastern 
Townships. 

Q. Province of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you in business in Paris?—A. I am. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Brokerage and Commission. 

Q. Where is your place of business located in Paris?—A. My offices are at 
4, Rue Edouard Sept. 

Q. Is that in the neighborhood of the Hotel Scribe?—A. Just alongside of 
it; just back of it. 

Q. Do you know the Hotel Scribe property?—A. Very well. 

Q. Could you state briefly the important buildings that occupy the neigh- 
boring sites?—A. Of the Hotel Scribe? 

Q. Yes?—A. Facing it is the Grand Hotel. 

Q. What sort of a building is the Grand Hotel?—A. It is the leading hotel 
in Paris, a very large hotel, it is the largest hotel in Paris, and I believe the 
travel is enormous from there to all parts of the world. It is always full, and it 
is said that nearly all strangers coming to Paris pass there or stop there. 

Q. At this hotel—A. Yes. 

Q. What other important institutions are in that neighborhood?—A. Just 
at the back of it is the Rue Edouard Sept, named after King Edward, finished in 
1914 and is now occupied by a large banking concern. _ 

Q. What is that called?—A. Société Générale, the third largest bank in 


Pari 
a [Mr. Louis Pratt.] 
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Q. How long have you occupied the premises in the neighborhood of the 
Hotel Scribe?—A. Since 1919. I rented there in March, 1919. 

Q. Will you please inform the Committee what your experience is as regards 
the increases in rentals since then in that part of the City of Paris ?—A- Right 
in that particular place, in that section of Paris, around Rue Scribe, Boulevard 
des Capucines, Place de l’Opéra—in there—it has been increasing very rapidly. 
Take it in my own case, for instance. I rented my offices in 1919 from the 
British Tank Commission; they were occupied by the British Commission 
during the war. I am paying 25,000 francs a year, and I have ten small rooms. 
Since then they have increased very rapidly until last year the Société Générale 
bought out the whole of the street of the Rue Edouard Sept, which has buildings 
on both sides of the street; it is a short street; it runs from the Boulevard des 
Capucines, and they have been trying to buy out our leases. About two and a 
half months ago I was offered to surrender my lease, which has four more years 
to run, 100,000 francs, and a little later 150,000, which I refused, and I am in a 
position now to turn the possession over for 50,000 francs a year. 

Q. What you leased in 1919 for 25,000 francs you can get 50,000 for now?— . 
A. Yes, any time I like to take it. 

Q. Where are your premises with reference to the Hotel Scribe?—A. Well, 
the backs of the two buildings come together; the back of the Hotel Scribe 
and the back of our building come together. 

Q. Your building is facing Rue Edouard Sept?—A. Our building faces the 
west and the Hotel Scribe faces east. 

Q. Please indicate the streets they face?—A. The Hotel Scribe is on Rue 
Scribe facing the Grand Hotel, and our building is on Edouard Sept, the back 
toward the Scribe, and facing west. 

Q. Do you know something of the value of properties—business properties— 
in the city of Paris?—A. Yes, in a way. I have acquired a good deal of know- 
ledge since I have been there. 

Q. And from your knowledge of the city of Paris and the location of busi- 
ness, what would you say with respect to the site of the Hotel Scribe?—A.Well, 
it would be very difficult to give an accurate— 

Q. No, I mean as to its location for business purposes?—A. I consider that 
the Hotel Scribe as situated is the finest property in Paris within a radius of 
a quarter of a mile of the centre of Paris, because it is in the centre, next to the 
ae Opera and the property around those streets is considered the gilt-edged 
of Paris. 

Q. What business concerns are in the neighbourhood? You mentioned the 
Grand Hotel and the Societe Generale?—A. The Lloyds Bank have just pur- 
chased a very valuable corner across the street on the Boulevard des Capucines. 

Q. Are there any steamship and railway offices in that quarter?—A. Yes; 
they are all moving on to the Hotel Scribe. The principal company, the Cunard, 
. has just come in there, and the White Star, the Red Star, and the Canadian 

Pacific, and then right across the street is the Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique. 

Q. So all the steamship companies are concentrated in the centre?—A. All 
the vacant buildings, vacant during the war, have been taken up by steamship 
and railway companies. 

Q. What would you say, Mr. Pratt, as to the value of the Hotel Scribe? 
What would you say as to the increase of the value of property since 1919 or 
1920 up to the present day?—A. From 1919 to the present time I consider that 
property in that vicinity has increased at least from 75 to 80 per cent. 

Q. And what would you say as to the increasing valuation in the near 
future?—A. I think there will be a steady increase for the next five years, for 


the reason that right in that vicinity there are no more properties available, 
[Mr. Louis Pratt.] 
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and anyone who wants property will have to pay large prices. There are no 
good properties available there now. This Hotel Scribe building was one of the 
old properties that changed hands, and there are no more, around there, that 
I know of, for sale. And the consequence is, I should estimate that values in the 
next four or five years will be very large, that is, the increase of values. 

Q. Do you know what was paid for the Hotel Scribe?—A. I did not until 
this morning. 

Q. $2,700,000?7—A. That is what I am told. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the reasonableness of that, as a purchase 
price?—A. The general opinion among business men of Paris who know some- 
where near what it cost is that it was a good buy, and it was thought over there 
that there had been $3,000,000 paid for it; it was rumored that $3,000,000 had 
been paid, and they thought that was a very reasonable price. 

Q. Do you know Sir Henry Thornton?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you known him?—A. About a year; a little over that— 
that is, personally. 

A 3 Do you remember meeting him in Ottawa something over a year ago.— 
. Yes. 

Q. What time was it, precisely ?—A. lt was somewhere between the first 
and the 20th of April, I cannot exactly remember the date, but I know I was 
in Ottawa about that time. 

Q. Did he have any conversation with you regarding this property ?—A. 
He did. 

Q. Did you express any opinion to him as to the value?—A. I did. 

Q. And did you express an opinion to him similar to that which you have 
given to the Committee to-day?—A. Yes. As to values. I might say that was 
discussed very little. I was informed that they were negotiating for the building, 
and I replied that if they were, it was better for them to do it quickly because I 
knew of two other concerns negotiating for it. 

Mr. Kyte: That is all. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Mr. Pratt, are you in the real estate business?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who were the real owners of the Hotel Scribe?—A. I cannot tell you. 
It was a stock company. That is, there were some insurance companies 
interested in it. 

Q. Some insurance companies?—A. At that time, yes; I do not know who 
they were. 

Q. Do you know Aronovici?—A. Very slightly. _ 

Q. Do you know anything about Aronovici’s option?—A. No, I did not 
know he had any. 

Q. So you did not know anything about it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In your view, is this neighbourhood around there as you described it 
to be, gilt-edged?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. That property in this gilt-edged neighbourhood—you say that was 
bought out?—A. It was bought within the past year by the Societe Generale? 

Q. What are the dimensions of that property?—A. Of the Rue Edouard 
Sept? 
ae Q. Yes, the property bought within the year?—A. I cannot tell you Sir 
Henry, exactly. To my personal recollection I think it would run about double 


the size of the Hotel Scribe. 
Q. And what was the price paid for that?—A. I cannot tell you that. I 


have only heard rumours. ; ; 
Q. Do you know of your own personal knowledge the prices paid for any 


property around there?—A. Those are the only two properties I have any 
knowledge of. ` 


[Mr. Louis Pratt.] 
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Q. That is, the Hotel Scribe and this other one?—A. Yes, those two large 
transactions are practically the only ones, excepting Lloyd’s Bank across the 
Boulevard, which have changed hands in the last few years. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about that one?—A. No, I cannot tell you. 

Q. So then, as I understand you, you cannot give us the details of any 
transactions in that neighbourhood?—A. No. I could have got some of this 
had I known I was going to be here, but I was just passing through on a trip, 
and was asked to stop. I could give you a lot of these facts if I were home. 

Q. Then you were telling us about the steamship companies. Does the 
Canadian Pacifie do any considerable business in Paris?—A. Yes, I think they 
do. They have never had very large quarters; they are in a better office now 
than they were. They had a very small office up to a yar ago, but I think 
they do quite a business. 

Q. How would you place the ocean service of the C.P.R.?—A. I beg your 
pardon. 

Q. In what way would you place the ocean service of the C.P.R.—the 
Canadian Pacific activities in Paris? Which would you look upon as the most 
important steamship company there?—A. Well, I should think the Cunard. 

Q. And where, after the Cunard, would the C.P.R. come in?—A. I would 
not like to give you anything very definite on that, Sir Henry, because I do 
not know, but my best judgment would be that the Cunard, the Compagnie 
Generale Trans-atlantique, the White Star, and then possibly the CRER. (that 
is just offhanded; I do not know definitely. 

a o alo large an office have they in this gilt-edged neighbourhood?—A. The 
PER? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, they had a very small office, as I say, until last year, 
and they moved in now with the offices, I think of—let me see what that name 
is. It is an English company. They are right next door to the White Star. 
They have a very nice office there. 

Q. A very nice office now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the dimensions of it?—A. I have an idea, but I 
could not give you anything you could rely upon. I have been in there fre- 
quently and it is a very nice office. 

Q. A sufficient office, you think, for the purposes of the business?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. What rent do they pay?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Then outside of the C.P.R., is there any other company, or railway, in 
Canada or the United States with offices in Paris?—A. There is the American 
Express Company. 

Q. That is not a railway?—A. They do a railway business. 

Q. Just the same as all express people do. But outside of the American 
oe Company is there any other company there at all?—A. Foreign com- 

yesh) West. No, not that I know of, at the present time. The German 
lines are some business in there, but not in their own offices. 

Q. I was asking you with regard to companies this side of the water ?— 
A. No, I do not know of any others at the present time. 

Q. You have told us you did not act as a real estate agent yourself. Have 
you ever owned property in Paris in that neighbourhood? —A. Not in that 
een nourheod: I do own some property in Paris. I belong to the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, and in that way get a good deal of inside 
information. 

0: That is all you can tell me about that—or is there anything further 
you AA I do not know, Sir Henry, on what line. 

\ Then you were out here between April first j i 
Sir Henry Thornton?—A. Yes. i rst and ADE en aaa 

[Mr. Louis Pratt.] 
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Q. How did you come to see him? Did you come to see him about this?— 
A. No. As I said, I did not know a thing about the Hotel Scribe until I 
met him. I met him in the Parliament Buildings, with some friends, in a 
friendly manner, not to speak of business at all. I was on my way to the 
coast; I was going to Vancouver and I stopped off in Ottawa to visit my friends. 

Q. And as I understand your evidence given to Mr. Kyte, you did not dis- 
cuss values with him?—A. No. 

Q. But you did tell him if he was after that property—what did you 
say, that “He ought to be quick about it”? that “There were two other 
concerns after it”?—A. Yes, that is about all the conversation we had. 

©. Who were the two other concerns?—A. That I am not at liberty to 
tell you. I am sorry, Sir Henry, I got that information in a very confidential 
manner before leaving Paris. 

Q. Did vou get that from the concerns themselves?—A. One of them, yes. 

Q. But you cannot tell us the reason— 

Mr. Kyts: He gave you the reason. 

Sir Henry Drayton: He says it was in confidence. 

Mr. Kyve: Is that not a reason? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Confidence might mean one of two things— 

Mr. Kyre: Confidence means confidence. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It might make a difference; sometimes confidence is 
justificd and sometimes not. 

The CuarrMaNn: He does not care to give the answer. 


The Wirness: They were reliable concerns. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Do’ you know what price they were willing to give?—A. Only from 
. hearsay, if that is any good. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, that is not any good. 

The CHamman: Any other questions by members of the Committee? If 
not, the witness is excused. Thank you very mueh, Mr. Bratt. 


(The witness retired). 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand Senator Wilson is here, to give some evidence. 
Will someone move that he be heard? 

Mr. Kyre: In regard to this property? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Mackinnon: I so move. 

Mr. Gauvreau: I second the motion. 

The motion agreed to. 


Hon. J. M. Witson called and examined. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: I saw you sitting there and I heard you say the other 
day you had seen this property in Paris, and, frankly, that you had formed 
a favourable opinion of it. This is an informal Committee and we are trying 


to get all the information we can. . 
The Cuamman: Mr. Kyte, will you proceed? ; 
Mr. Kyte: Or Sir Henry (Drayton) ? 

Sir Henry Drayton: He is the Minister’s witness. 
Hon. Mr. Grauam: A witness for the public. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I don’t know about that. 
[Mr. Louis Pratt.) 
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By Mr. Kyte: 

You are a Senator of the Dominion of Canada?—A. Yes. 

And you have been engaged in business in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

For many years?—A. Yes. 

You visit Paris frequently ?—A. Yes, quite often. 

. When were you there last?—-A. I was there in March and April; I 
left there on the 10th of May. 

Q. Of the present year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the building recently purchased by the Canadian National 
Railways known as the Hotel Scribe?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you say as to its location with respect to the business 
district of Paris?—-A. To my mind it is the best located property in Paris. In 
fact, I would go further and say it is the best property in Central Europe. It 
is the hub of that part of the world. 


DOPOD 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. For business purposes?—A. For business purposes. It is right in the 
centre of Paris and so situated that you can see the property on both sides of 
the street as you come out. The Avenue de l'Opera is the centre of Paris. 
You have the Boulevard des Capucines and the Grand Hotel here, and the 
Scribe Hotel and the Grand Hotel are located right there, and the Avenue 
de l’Opera and the Boulevard des Capucines are right together there, and you 
can see the whole front of the property. It is like a square. 


lau Nike, IkmeS 
Q. Have you or have you not, any idea of the values of property in 
Paris?—A. No, I have no idea of values. 
Q. Is there any other information that you think you can give to the 
Committee?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Now that the Canadian National Railways has this, do you think it 
would be a good idea for all the business of our Canadian activities to move 
into that building?—A. To my mind that would be the thing to do. 


The CuarrMan: Have you any questions, Sir Henry? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No. 

The CuatrMan: Any other members of the Committee desire to ask any 
questions? (To Senator Wilson) Thank you Senator. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: We have at least had the dignity of having a Senator 
give evidence before this Committee. 


- 


The witness discharged. 


The CHamman: We were dealing with the item on page 19, Railway 
Operating Expense, Maintenance of Way and Structures. Any other items you 
want to examine further? 


Sir Henry Drayton: In connection with the accounts. Have you taken up 
the income statement on page 17? 


The Cuamman: No. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Is not that the first thing to take up? I will go on 
wherever you want me to go on. 


The Cuamrman: I think we might go right through the report. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The income comes first. 


The CHamMAN: We got into that as a sort of a summary. 
[Hon. J. M. Wilson.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Have we exhausted any of the items yet? 


_The Cuatrman: We did not take them in order. Possibly if the Committee 
desire we might take them in exact order, and if there are no questions to be 
asked, we will pass on, or will you merely dip in as you go on? 

Sir Henry Drayton: This is the first page we took up this morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I had an opportunity of going through the monthly 
statements yesterday afternoon and I want the gentlemen just to follow me 
because I think I can shorten this a great deal. This is the Maintenance of 
Way that we are on, under Railway Operating Expenses? 

The CuatrMan: Part of the Railway Operating Expense. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: On page 18 there is Railway Operating Expenses. 

The CuHamman: How would it be if we left the Income statement, and 


since we are on Expense, begin on page 18 and follow through until we finish 
that subject? Is that satisfactory? 


Hon. Mr. Granam: Let us take some order so when we are through we are 
through. 


Mr. Henry: Page 18 are revenues, at the bottom—the general account. 
The Cuairman: The actual expenditures begin on page 19. 
Mr. Henry: The details. 


The CuHarrMAn: Shall we go on item by item? I believe that will be the 
quicker way in the end. Then “Maintenance of Way and Structures”, $44,- 
000,000 this year and $45,000,000-odd last year. Any question on that? 

Mr. Henry: The details follow. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Will you follow me on that so that the Committee will 
have the facts? In connection with the first item which is the Maintenance of 
Way and Structures, and which includes items 201 and 279, the regular earnings 
—that is, the regular monthly accounts—commence with the new system as of 
the month of May. 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. That is the consolidation. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Then, for the purpose of keeping the accounts right, 
what the system did and did properly, was to make a summation of the appro- 
priate items in the details of the different companies, and brought it down as 
the amount that had been spent. 


Mr. Cooper: That is correct. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think there is any issue as to the facts. I 
want to get the figures as near right as we possibly can. Just follow this, Mr. 
Henry. Starting out then with May: The figures for the month of May, 1923, 
are $3,813,679. 


Mr. Henry: That is correct. 
Sir Henry Drayton: For the same month in 1922 $3,732,000. 
Mr. Henry: That is correct. 


Sir Henry Drayton: For the period from the beginning of the year—that 
would be in the five months’ period ending in May, 1923—$15,934,454. 


Mr. Henry: I will have to get the details of that. 
Mr. Coorer: Do you want us to verify that? 


Sir Henry Drayton: We went over this yesterday and I want you to 
verify this. We want to get this thing absolutely right. There should be no 
contention about it. 
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The CuarrMan: Can you get the facts? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. They are right here. I think I have saved 
the Committee a lot of work yesterday, and it was a hot job doing it, too. 

Mr. Henry: The total for the five months? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The total for the five months, $15,934,454? 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And for the same period of 1922, $14,621,556. 

Mr. Henry: That is right. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How would it do if I handed this statement in after- 
wards to the reporter? This has been gone over by Mr. Henry and the officials 
and myself. The first thing to draw attention to is this, that down to October 
—just look at your figures, Mr. Henry, again, the expenditures—that is those 
on Maintenance of Way and Structures—run very much alike. For example, 
in October, 1923, we spent under this item $4,616,260, while for the same month 
the year previously the sum of $4,649,330. They are running very much the 
same year for year. (For statement, see page 214.) 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Cooper: These are from May, and not in the first four months of the 
year. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is a difference in the first four months of the 
year, or the first five months of the year, it would be. Am I not right in saying 
it was five. > 

Mr. Coorrr: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is including May, because we have to take the 
details including May. i 

Mr. Cooper: The expenditures for the first five months would be less than 
the month subsequent. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The expenditures in the first five months were less 
than for subsequent months? 

Mr. Coorrer: Per month. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What have we before that? I want to give you 
credit for this in connection with the other matter, because you are entitled to 
take the whole year. You had spent at the end of the first five months, 
$1,300,000 more than you did in 1922. Look at the figures for a moment and 
you will find I am right. I am not dealing with odd figures. 

Mr. Cooper: $1,231,000— 

Mr. Henry: $1,231,000 more. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then it runs along, as I say, just about the same, 
as we have agreed, from then on until the end of October. 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then in November there is a drop a million—— 

Mr. Henry: There is a drop of 

Sir Henry Drayton: A little over a million. 

Mr. Henry: $1,023,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And in December? 

Mr. Henry: $772,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: So we have a drop of about $2,000,000 in the report? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think you had better give the Committee an 
explanation of that drop? 
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Mr. Henry: Prior to the consolidation the practice of the Canadian 
Northern or, rather, the Canadian National with the exception of the Grand 
Trunk, was to budget their expenditures or their proposed expenditures over the 
year for rails and ties and charge them into the account during the months 
regularly throughout the year. On the old Grand Trunk the practice was to 
charge in during the month in which the expenditure took place. Generally 
eee is the explanation for the drop in those two months. I think 

at is all. 


Sir Henry Drayton: There was a change made in the system of account- 
ing at the end of October? 


Mr. Henry: No, the change in the system of accounting was made as of 
May, but it had this effect by reason of the fact that in the month of October 


_ there was nothing charged on this account, because nothing was done. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Then in December 

Mr. Henry: The same thing would apply. 

Sir Henry Drayton: In other words, during those months of November 
and December, to use your expression, nothing was done? 

Mr. Henry: What I had in mind was that nothing was done in the way 
of renewing ties or putting in rails. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That makes a total saving for the year, although 
we were ahead down to that date almost $1,000,000, practically $1,000,000 on 
that account. That was the effect of that. 

Mr. Cooper: No, $841,000. 

Mr. Henry: $841,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then we will go on to the next item 

Mr. Kyts: May I ask one question? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Surely. 

Mr. Kyve: Is it usual to lay rails and ties in these months? 

Mr. Henry: It is not, for the reason you cannot get labour in those 
months; labour is otherwise employed, and it is the best possible practice to 
do that work starting early in the spring and completing it, if possible, around 
the first of September; if that can be done. 

Mr. Kyte: Were there as many rails and ties laid for these months as in 
the preceding year? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Be fair to the witness. Sir Henry (Thornton) said 
there were a million less ties laid. We want to be fair to these people. 

Mr. Kyte: I want to get this explanation. 

Sir Henry Drayton: If he says it is just the same, he is falling into my 
hands. 

The CuHatrMAN: Mr. Kyte, what was your question? 

Mr. Kyte: As a matter of fact, I want to know if there were any ties laid 
in the corresponding months of the preceding year. 

Mr. Henry: (To Mr. Brown) Would there be? 

Mr. Brown: No. They stopped tie and rail renewals on account of the 
frost. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That was covered by the previous explanation. They 
struck a monthly average, and now the system is to charge them into the work. 

Mr. Stewart: May we ask Sir Henry (Drayton) about these figures? He 
said he would file them with the reporter. Do they run for the whole year 
month by month fairly equally? 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Down to the time I pointed out. 

Mr. Srewarr: You did not give us these figures. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I said there was a drop in that month. 

Mr. Srewarr: But these two months do show a decrease as compared with 
1922? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. Now then, passing on from that; in connection 
with the reserve: — 


Mr. Henry: With regard to the adjustment of $600,000— 
Sir Henry Drayton: Oh, there was an adjustment to be made? 


Mr. Henry: In 1922 there was an adjustment of $600,000 by reason of the 
difference in the average prices and freight charges lapsed over from 1921. 


Sir Henry Drayton: In other words, the cost of maintaining your way 
and structures in 1922 was swollen by an item of $600,000, which represented 
an insufficient charge made in a like account for the year 1921? That is the 
evidence. 


Mr. Henry: That is correct. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think we have exhausted everything about struc- 


tures. Now, going to “ Rolling Stock.” We did the same thing with Rolling 
Stock? 


Mr. Henry: That is correct. 


Sir Henry Drayton: In connection with Rolling Stock: the figures again 
down to October run very much the same. The total for the year as at the end of 
October was $43,393,104 as against $43,266,354 for the year 1922. 

Mr. Henry: What was the figure you read? 


Sir Henry Drayton: For the year 1923, as at the end of October, 
$43 393,104. 


Mr. Henry: $100. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It should be $100? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayron: And for the year 1922, $43,226,354? 
Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Mr. Stewart: Was that a larger or a smaller figure for 1922? 


Sir Henry Drayton: It is practically the same thing. There is not enough 
difference there to make any comment at all. Then we have figures which, apart 
from any explanation, indicate rather startling drops for the months of December 
and November. That is right, is it not? 


Mr. Cooprr: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The 1923 figures for November were $4,570,413? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: As against $5,563,976 for 1922? 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: For December, $4,212,806? 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: As against $7,370,369? 

Mr. Henry: That is correct. ~ 

Sir Henry Drayton: Now, there was an explanation given for that; the 


explanation given for that consists of this, that in the year 1922 provision was 
made for reserves. That is right, is it not? 


Mr. Henry: Correct. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: And the books show that in the month of September 
the sum of $250,000 was set to reserve for this purpose, and in October $490,605. 
In November $1,664,394, and in December $2,385,000? 


Mr. Henry: That is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Making a total of $4,490,000? 
Mr. Henry: Those figures are correct. : 
Hon. Mr. GraHam: What year is that? 


Sir Henry Drayton: In 1922, building up the reserve to look after equip- 
ment pane system. Then we have no reserve built up in the year 1923 except 
$801,000. 


Mr. Henry: That is correct. -That is referred to on page 6 of the report. 
Hon. Mr. GraHam: I do not quite understand that. 


Sir Henry Drayton: You take a survey of your situation and you make 
up your mind what you are going to do with your money, whether you 
are going to put it in this year or the next year. It is a matter of the 
executive passing on these things. Some railway operators think it is a 
good thing to charge as much as possible to the current year, and some 
do not. Sometimes the things which might go to maintenance go to betterments 
of the line. It is a matter of the exercising of judgment. I am not quarrelling 
with the judgment; the judgment here was that $4,000,000 in 1922 should be 
set up as a reserve, and that is the reserve Sir Henry Thornton spoke about. 
The same judgment fixed on $801,000 as the reserve to be built up in the year 
1923. So that the expenses, so far as the accounts are concerned, would indicate 
that on this subject of reserves, the accounts are charged with $3,689,000 more 
money in the year 1922 than they are charged in the year 1923. 

Mr. Cooper: In maintenance of equipment. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is quite right. It does not mean that the equip- 
ment did not get service; they got the service out of the money which had been 
allocated in the previous year. So the result is this, that you have an apparent 
saving or skimping, because that is what anyone would think from looking at it, 
represented by the difference between $52,176,320, as against $56,160,700. That 
would be an apparent saving of how much? 

Mr. Cooper: $3,984,380. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the actual saving? 

Mr. Coorrr: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: But the service, that is the equipment, as a matter of 
fact did not suffer from the non-expenditure of that $3,984,000, because we have 
$3,689,000 available from the books of the other year. That is right? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: So that the service is kept up, and the only difference 
is that there is a shortage in our reserves to-day of $3,689,000, and an economy 
an actual economy of how much would that be? 

Mr. Coorrr: $3,984,380. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the real difference between the figures of 
$52,176,320 and $56,160,700? 

Mr. Cooper: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: I am not very clear on the purpose served by these reserves 
that Sir Henry Drayton is talking about. I think a little explanation might 
make it clearer. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Let us get this finished, and then take that up. That 
would make a real difference in the amount spent on equipment of $295,380, 
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being the difference between the reserves of the two years, which amounted to 
$3,689,000, and the apparent difference in cost? 

Mr. Henry: I would like to check you on those figures. 

Mr. Coorrr: That is for the year? 

Sir Henry Drayton: For the year. 

Mr. Cooper: $295,781. : 

Mr. Henry: $298,781 is the exact figure. 

Sir Henry Drayton: So instead of anyone getting the idea that the loco- 
motives have not been kept up as a matter of fact there has been just as much 
spent upon them except this sum of $295,000? 

Mr. Henry: That is equipment generally. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: That is rolling stock. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 

Mr. Henry: In addition to that it is only fair to say there was a decrease 
in the average wage schedule of $1,700,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That applies to all shop workers? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It applies to locomotives and everything else, and 
that was the general reduction made effective, I think, last 

Mr. Henry: July, 1922. It had twelve months in 1923. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We get the benefit of the reduction in wages, which 
was $1,750,000 in the maintenance account, $750,000 of which was applicable 
to the freight car situation. 

Mr. Henry: I will just check that. I do not appear to have the exact 
figure, but I think it is $700,000. $700,000 is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: $700,000. I have $750,000, but it should be $700,000. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, $700,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: For freight cars. Just so as to follow up the matter 
to its legitimate conclusion, if you look at the income account where the balance 
is worked out at page — 

Mr. Henry: Page 17. Is that what you mean? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, page 17. There is an actual improvement 
shown at page 17 of $6,262,422.84, being the difference in the net income deficit. 
Is that figure correct? 

Mr. Henry: That was of both years, $6,262,422; that is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then we have our reserves exhausted, with the 
exception of $801,000? 

Mr. Henry: No, there is $1,600,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You gave me yesterday, reserves on this rolling 
stock of $801,000 altogether. 

Mr. Henry: $801,000 plus $4,490,000 gives you $5,300,000, and you take 
from that $3,000,000— 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, you should not plus that. As I understood from 
your explanation of the account yesterday, you have on hand in this account a 
reserve which may be used next year of $801,000. 


Mr. Henry: No. The $801,000 represents the amount credited to the 
ce and charged to maintenance of equipment during the first four months 
of 1923. $ 


Sir Henry Drayton: So that has gone, has it? 
Mr. Henry: No. There is in the reserve now, $1,600,000. 
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Mr. Kyte: You added the two reserves together, the one previous to last 
year, and the reserve of last year, amounting to $801,000? 


APPENDIX No. 5 
Sir Henry Drayton: Let us get that clear now, Mr. Henry. The reserves 


That is right. 
that you have told me about, $4,490,000, if I understand the evidence you have 
given here, are the amounts of these reserves that have been expended in this 


Mr. Henry: 
Mr. Henry: I did not say that, that it had all been expended. 
How much has been expended out of that? 


Sir Henry DRAYTON: 
That will change these 


work this year. 
The total reserve is $5,491,000. 
That is for the two years. 
Yes, we will see what has been spent out of that. 
Mr. Cooper: In 1922 we spent $915,000, and in 1923 we spent $2,731,657.45. 


Mr. Kyte: 
Sir Henry Drayton: 
Mr. Kyte: 
That is $3,646,657. 
How does that figure out? 
$1,644,745, I make it, as the balance of the reserve. 


other figures. 


Mr. Kye: 
Sir Henry Drayton: 
Mr. Kyte: l 
The CuatrMan: Did I understand you to say that in 1922 you spent only 


In 1922 there was charged to this reserve, after it had accu- 


Was that actual expenditure? 


some $800,000. 
Mr. Cooper: 
And in 1923 you say you spent $2,730,000? 


mulated, $915,000. 
The CHAIRMAN: 
Mr. Cooper: That meant the work was actually done. 
Was there any skimping, as it has been called, in 1922? 


The CHAIRMAN: 
was the reason for setting it up. 
The CHAIRMAN: 
Mr. Henry: 
months of September, October, November and December of 1922, and for the 
months of January, February, March and April of 1923; the reserve was built 
up in those months. Now, during the later months of 1922 work to the amount 
of $915,000 was done and charged to reserve. 
Just let us see if we can get the net figures. 
What is your particular point, Sir Henry? 
Just to see exactly how much the real difference 
You want to find out how much was actually spent in each 


The CHAIRMAN: 
Mr. COOPER: Yes. 
Mr. Cooper: There was more work to be done, of course, in 1922; that- 
In 1922 the figure is so much less than in 1923. 
The reserve, as Sir Henry has explained, was set up in the 


Sir Henry Drayton: 
Mr. Henry: 
Sir Henry Drayton: 


was. 
Mr. Henry: 
You know that you charged up in the year 1922 
this sum of $56,000,000, and you know you have charged up in 1923 the sum of 


year? 
Sir Henry Drayton: 


$52,000,000. 
Mr. Henry: Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: You spent out of the reserve in the year 1923, 
$2,731,657? 
Mr. Henry: I think that is the figure. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Now, in order to arrive at what you spent, should you 
not add the amount of these reserves to that sum, that is the reserves spent, this 
$2,731,657 to your item of $52,000,000 to make the total of $54,907,977? 
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Mr. Henry: That is correct, and then you should deduct from that what- 
ever was charged. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The sum of $801,000? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, that is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: So that would make the total spent $54,106,977, as 
against $56,000,000? 

Mr. Henry: Then on the other side you have to do the same thing; you 
have to subtract from the $56,000,000 the $915,000. 

Mr. Stewart: Add it? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, and then subtract the $4,490,000. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is to get what was actually done, not what was 
charged? 
Mir. HENRY: Yes. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I was dealing with what was charged. Dealing with 
what was done, your present basis is correct? 


Mr. Henry: No, that is not right. What was charged in 1923 was 
$52,176,000; that is what the amounts total. l ’ 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is what was charged? 

Mr. Henry: That is what was charged. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Including that $801,000 of reserves? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, including in that that sum. That is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And for the year previous the charge is $56,000,000 
odd, including in that reserves of $4,490,000? 

Mr. Henry: That is correct, but you must subtract both if you are going 
to get the relative basis of expenditure. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I was getting the charges for the two years. 


Mr. Henry: The books show the charges. What is charged into the account 
is what appears in the statement. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, but the reserve is the thing I am getting at. 


Mr. Stewart: Do I understond that the actual expenditure for 1922 was 
$52,585,000 and for the year 1923, $54,106,000? 
Mr. Henry: In actual work done, yes, that is correct. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Then how many reserves do you say we still have on 
hand? 


Mr. CoorrrR: $1,696,754. 

Mr. Stewart: How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Coorrr: You will be out $52,000; $52,010, that was an amount which 
was transferred to the reserve which did not come out of the operating expenses 
at all; it is an additional credit in 1922 to the reserves. 

Sir Henry Drayron: That is included in the major sum, the sum of 
$4,000 000? 

Mr. Coorvrr: No, that is an addition. That $4,000,000 is what was charged 
to expenses and credited to reserves. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That would be a further charge on the revenues of 
1922? 


Mr. Cooprr: No, sir, it was an amount which we received from the United 
States administration, and we just put it in the reserve account. 


Mr. Stewart: These figures do not represent the totals of the account; that 
is, $4,000,000 and the $801,000 for 1923? 


Mr. Cooper: It is an additional credit of $52,000. 
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_ Mr. Stewart: What is the standing of the reserve account as of the end of 
this year we have reported here? 


Mr. Cooprr: $1,696,000. 

Mr. STEWART: What was the reserve account at the end of 1922, then, after 
deducting the amount spent? 

Mr. Coorrr: $3,627,010. 

Mr. Stewart: That shows it depreciated in the year $1,831,000, and I can- 
not see any place where that fits in with the figures given. 

Mr. Henry: In addition to that there was $801,000 accrued in 1923. 

Mr. Stewart: You have been juggling that $801,000 around as an expendi- 
ture. ; 
Mr. Henry: The $801,000 was a charge to maintenance of equipment and 
a credit to the reserve in the first form. 

Mr. Stewart: It went in and out again. It would not affect the balance 
in the end? 

Mr. Henry: To the extent that it went in and out, that is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes it does, because you charge the other against 
expenses. 

Mr. Henry: To the extent that it went in and out at all it is. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It shows the volume of work done. 

Mr. Henry: It depends on the way you look at it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: These monies were actually used? 

Mr. Henry: If you are looking at what the books show as charged to that 
account, and what the expenditure actually was, of course those are two differ- 
ent points of view. 

Sır Henry Drayton: What the expenditure really was is the real thing. 

Mr; Henry: . Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is not merely a book-keeping entry. 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: I would like to get a little further light in regard to this 
reserve account. Where does this originate? 

Mr. Henry: The reserve represents charges made to maintenance of 
equipment during the last few months of 1922 and the first four months of 1923. 
It was for the purpose of taking up deferred maintenance in the equipment, 
which was estimated to be that extent below normal. 

Mr. Stewart: Was there no such thing as reserve account prior to 1922? 

Mr. Henry: It commenced on September Ist, 1922. 

Mr. Stewart: It may be that I am very dense, but I do not understand 
yet just why you formed that account. 

Mr. Henry: It was to take up what might be called deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Stewart: There was a change of accounting at that time? 

Mr. Henry: There was a change, yes. There was a change of adminis- 
tration, too, as a matter of fact. 

Major Beru: Mr. Henry, put it in another way. From year to year, sup- 
posing you had the same number of cars and you kept them up to a certain 
standard, and they cost you $12,000,000 a year. You put out $1,000,000 every 
month to keep them up. If you spend that over a period of ten years, that 
would show absolutely the proper expenditure. Instead of doing that, you 
might say the first five years that you would only put out $500,000 a month. 
The result is that at the end of the ten-year period you would be $10,000,000 
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behind with the upkeep of your equipment; you have lost that. To even that up 


you take out either in work or in cash $1,000,000 a month, and at the end of ten- 


years you will be square. You would either have it in your equipment or a 
reserve in cash, ready to repair that equipment. 
~ Sir Henry Drayron: It is to prevent an undue loading of the books in any 


one year. fi 

Major BELL: Yes, and to keep money there to repair the equipment. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I might say that they follow a splendid precedent in 
that. Major Bell will remember years ago, when the Intercolonial was managed 
by the Government through a Board, or a General Manager, the problem of 
getting money for a rush requirement of repairs for equipment was a very diffi- 
cult one, because the Government had to vote all the money. So we estab- 
lished what was called an equipment renewal account, and we put away so much 
money every month for equipment renewal. One month we might have quite a 
big balance in the account, then something unforeseen would happen and for 
the next three months we would not have any, but we would have it in the cars. 
I imagine this is run on the same plan. 

Mr HENRY: Yes. 

Major Brett: There are ups and downs in business. Sometimes it may be 
very slack, and you would be very foolish to repair a lot of cars that you could 
just put on the siding. Then when business presses again you have your reserve 
account to fall back upon and from which to make these repairs. 

Mr. Stewart: Is there any department outside of this which carries an 
account of this kind? 

Major BELL: Yes, the Insurance Department. 


Mr. Stewart: I take it that the maintenance and right of way department 
does not carry such an account? 

Major Bett: On the Intercolonial we had, at one time, a rail account and 
a maintenance account. For instance, supposing you put up a station, a build- 
ing costing you $25,000. With the exception of a little paint, you might not 
touch that building for 25 years. The building is going down all the time, and 
at the end of the 25 years you prabably have to make a 50 per cent expen- 
diture to get it back into shape. If you have a building reserve account you 
can call on that right away, without unduly charging that year’s account with 
it. It will only have paid the proper proportion for that year. 

_ Mr. Srewarr: It amounts to this, that comparing the figures of our expen- 
ditures on equipment one year with another does not give us an indication of 
the actual standing of the equipment. 

Major Betu: No. 
___ Mr. Stewart: The equipment may actually be depreciating, but the money 
is there to raise it to its original status. 


Major BELL: In connection with your expenditures running even, if you 
could have a reserve account for everything, then every year would reflect 
absolutely your true charges. 

Mr. Srewarr: It would seem to me that if there was an item added to this 
page showing the standing of the reserve account it would very much enlighten 
us regarding the standing of our equipment, because if it is not there in actual 
stock it is there in dollars. 

The CuHatrman: Is this your practice, Mr. Henry; I want to get it clear. 
You figure that each year you will require so much money for maintenance of 
equipment? 

Mr. Henry: That, of course, depends upon the business. 


pes 
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The CuarrMaNn: There is, of course, a certain depreciation which ought 
to be replaced from time to time. You do make these replacements at different 
times? 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is no depreciation at all; it is all maintenance. 
That is a separate item. 

The CHAIRMAN: I mean this. Your equipment is depreciating, is getting 
worth less, and that has to be repaired. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is not shown in this at all. 

The CHarrMAN: You want to keep your equipment, your cars and so on, 
up to the mark. For that you set aside each month, I suppose, certain moneys. 
Do you charge that immediately to maintenance and credit reserves, whether 
you spend it or not? 

Mr. Henry: Exactly. 


The CHatrMAN: Because you want to keep a proper charge against the 
system so it would not all be charged in any one year or any one month, even 
though it was an accumulation? 


Mr. Henry: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: So at the end of each period—each month, is it? 
Mr. Henry: Yes, at the end of each month. 


The CHarirMAN: You make a charge against maintenance and credit your 
reserve account with it, whether you have actually made the expenditure or 
not. Then, when you do make the expenditure you charge your reserve with it, 
and the cash goes out? 


Mr. Henry: That is right, generally speaking. 


The CuHarrman: The result being that each particular period carries its 
charge of maintenance, which is a loss, whether you have actually made the 
expenditure or not? 


Mr. Henry: That is the purpose of this reserve. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Just leaving that, if everybody understands it, we 
spent out of reserves this year the amount you have given us, which I think is 
$2,731,000? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, that is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then you also have on hand some reserves now, 
$1,696,754? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, that is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayton: So there is a depletion in the reserve for the year of 
$1,930,436? 

Mr. Henry: $1,731,657, I think. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is that $52,000 that comes out? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. If you are dealing with the decrease, it is $52,000 more. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: That $52,000, technically speaking, does not belong 
in this discussion at all. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The sum of $3,627,010, I thought, was the amount 
left to the credit of the reserve at the end of the year 1922. 

Mr. Coorrr: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then the amount left to the credit of the reserve 
to-day is $1,696,574. Does that not give the result I gave you? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. We will just check that. 
Sir Henry Drayton: It is $1,930,436. 


Mr. Cooper: The difference between $3,627,010 and $1,696,754, is $1,930,- 
256. 
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Mr. Srewart: I was going to ask, then, if we are right in considering that 
it would require that $1,930,256 to bring our equipment up to par? Just let 


me read this sentence from the report. “ All deferred maintenance of equipment 


charges may now be considered as either having been overtaken or provided for 
in the above mentioned reserve”. Does that mean it would require the whole 
reserve to bring our equipment up to par? 

Major BELG: Wes. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, that is correct. 

The Cuamman: Is there anything further on this particular phase of the 
report? 

Sir Henry Drayton: How is it determined what sums that are spent 
on the roadbed shall be charged to maintenance, and what to- betterments? 

Mr. Brown: It is charged entirely in accordance with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission classification accounts. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Who determines this? You can do almost anything 
with classifications. Who determines it? There is a classification of accounts, 
but who determines what goes into each of them? 

Mr. Brown: These amounts of expenditures come into the audit office 
and they do the allocating. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I want to know who does it. 

Mr. Cooper: The engineer distributes it and we audit it. 

Mr. Brown: Where you take an appropriation that covers a betterment 
as well as a maintenance charge, we distribute that in making up our estimates, 
in making up what we call our authority for expenditure, and that is determined 
on the basis of the Interstate Commerce Commission classification accounts. 

The Cmarman: Who checks that up? 

2 Me Brown: £0 is checked right up through the various offices and finally 
in my Office. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is a matter of judgment, into which account it 
should go. 

The CuHarrMAN: Whether it is a capital charge or expenditure. 

Major BELL: It is laid down very very clearly to what this shall be 
chargeable, and through very long experience there is very little left out. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We know, as a matter of fact, that the amount 
charged by some lines for maintenance varies absolutely from that charged on 


others. We know that some railroads like to charge everything they can to. 


maintenance, with a view to getting the vroperty in the best shape. We know 
that others charge everything they can to betterments, with a view to showing 
as good an income return as possible. 


nel Beru: If they do that they are deliberately putting in false state- 
ments. 

The CHatrMAN: I suppose there is a little latitude there. 

Mr. Cooper: Not under the Interstate Commerce Commission classification. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the way it works out. For example, you 
have in connection with this very matter the question of maintenance on the one 
hand and betterments on the other. You have had how many advances this 
year which you treat as capital accounts? 

The CuarrMan: Do you want the number, or the total of the amounts? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Just the total. 


Mr. Henry: You want to know how much was advanced for betterment. 


purposes? 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 

Mr. Henry: Chargeable to capital? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Chargeable to capital. 

Hon. Mr. GraHaM: That is what you call the twilight region, is it? 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is the twilight zone. 

Mr. Henry: We will have to get you that figure, Sir Henry. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Surely your capital account would show it. I think 
you have it in one of these statements. 


: Major Beru: Mr. Cooper, what Sir Henry wants is the total capital charge 
or 1923. 


“Mr. Henry: Oh, that is different. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Look at page 23. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is there. - 

Mr. Henry: $49,715,581. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Of that we have “road, $19,000,000 ”. 

Mr. Henry: Plus $550,028. 

Mr. Brown: That is improvements on lines and so on. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Out of that whole total, how much was spent on 
new construction, new lines? I think the only thing you had was the cut-off. 

Mr. Henry: We could not tell you that offhand, Sir Henry. 


Major Bett: The only line that was under construction was that Long 
Lac cut-off. 


Sir Henry Drayton: What did that cost? 

Mr. Brown: Approximately $2,000,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The charge against that would be $2,000,000? 

The CuairMAN: Has this any reference to what we are considering? We 
are getting into capital account now. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I want to see which place it ought to be in. 

Major BELL: You are speaking of the total cost of that? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. There was a little bit spent in 1922, and there will be 
a little spent this year, finishing up the ballasting. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We have a total charge for original new work of 
$2,000,000. How much of that would be in this year’s account? 

Major Bett: There was some in 1922 and some in this year. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much in 1922? 

Mr. Henry: We will have to get that. : 

Major Beru: Get the cost of the Long Lac cut-off, the amount spent in 
each year. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You see, that leaves approximately $18,000,000 that 
was put into capital account on old lines. It is Just a question in each instance 
what is a betterment and what is a maintenance. 

Major Beru: Of course, there is a certain amount of that in building con- 
necting lines, you know. 

Hon. Mr. Gramam: What was that little piece built into the coal mines in 
New Brunswick? 

Major BeLL: Mr. Cooper, take out co-ordination too, and that will probably 
figure the same thing or take that road account and analyse it to bring it into 


sub-headings that will give us an idea of improvement of stations, and so on. 
Mr. Henry: It is all classified there. 
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Major BELL: On page 23 you pretty well get that clasification. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We will take up page 23, then. How much of the 
engineering there was charged to the Long Lac cut-off? 

Mr. Henry: That would have to be ascertained, Sir Henry. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose we had better let that stand until that 
statement comes along. 

The Cuamman: Probably that had better stand until we get that state- 
ment, and it will be a great deal quicker. Now, have we completed pages 19 and 
20? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Just while we are on that, do you not think it would 
be much better, Mr. Henry, to have the system remodelled so that the public 
would not be misled, and that this first page ought to show your basis, the claims 
which are set out—. 

The CuairmMan: He might not admit the public is misled. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then we will say the newspapers. We know they 
were misled, and misled badly. 

Mr. Henry: I think Sir Henry Thornton intimated in his evidence that he 
had in mind the remodelling of the form of the annual report. 

Mr. Cooper: He did not admit there was anything wrong. 

Mr. Stewart: Was it not agreed that our report to the House would con- 
tain—. 

The Cuamman: We might let Mr. Henry make a statement, if he so wishes. 

Mr. Henry: Page 5 merely represents a letter of transmission, really, from 
the President to the Honourable Minister of Railways. If you go on to pages 
14 and 15, you will find the consolidated balance sheet, followed by the profit 
and loss statement and then the income statement. 


Sir Henry Drayton: The income statement shows your betterment of 
$6,262,000 in operation? 
Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is the betterment in operation, while anyone 
looking at page 5 would think there had been an improvement of $17,000,000 
plus. 


Mr. Henry: In operation? 
Sir Henry Drayton: I point out that this is entirely operating. 
Mr. Henry: It is a question of classification. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Your rental of cars and all that sort of thing, all that 
goes into your operating expenses? 

Mr. Cooper: This is the standard classification. 

The Cuamman: Following out the regular practice? 

Mr. Coorrer: Following the I.C.C. Your suggestion, Sir Henry, is that 
the whole thing ought to appear on the first page. Would it be your view that 
this first page ought to include the whole income statement? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, just the net returns claimed by the system. This 
looks to the ordinary man on the street as though there had been an improve- 
ment of $17,000,000. 

Mr. Henry: In the operating? 

The Cuarrman: That is perfectly clear. If you take the income state- 
ment it tells exactly what you think it ought to tell; it shows an income improve- 


ment of over $6,000,000, and on page 6 it is merely a comparison of the 
operating expenses. 
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Mr. Henry: That is all; that is all it is intended to be. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: If you issued a report contrary to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission classification which you have adopted, would not the United 
States government probably thump you? 


Mr. Cooper: If it were in the United States they would. 
Hon. Mr. Grawam: You have a lot of lines in the United States? 


Mr. Cooper: In that case we would have to comply with their regulations 
down there. 


Mr. Kyte: Is it the same system for both? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, for the reason that you want to make comparisons with 
roads over there. 


The CuarrMan: I do not see how the public, or the newspapers, could 
possibly be misled if they studied page 17. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, but who does it? 
The CuairMan: It is a matter of judgment. You might want, perhaps, to 
show that at the beginning, because you think people look at the first statement 


instead of the summary given inside, but it is all perfectly plain as set forth 
there. 


Sir Henry Drayton: What is done is this: the most favourable way of 
looking at the thing is picked out, and irrespective of the effect on the public or 
on the system, it is featured. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean it should be given as it is on page 17? 
Sir Henry Drayton: It is featured where the rest is not featured. 


Major BELL: Let me put it another way, Mr. Cooper, take page 17 of this 
annual report. The statement that is given out to the public monthly is the net 
revenue from railway operations? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. 


Major BELL: That is, the statement for January would come out about the 
end of February? 


Mr. Coorer: About the 25th of the following month. 

Major BELL: For the month of January would it be possible to give accur- 
ately the net income deficit in the same shape? 

Mr. Coorrr: Yes. 

Major BELL: You could give it exactly. 

Mr. Cooper: Yes, each month. 

The CuatRMAN: In the same way as it is given on page 17? 

Mr. Coorrr: Yes, we do that. 


Major BELL: In connection with your taxes for instance, do you put them in 
just when they are due? 


Mr. Cooper: We accrue them; we apportion them to each month equally. 


Major BELL: Then there is no reason why you should not give the two state- 
ments; or, in other words, the net income deficit and the other information. 


Mr. Cooper: Yes sir. 
Major BELL: And you could give them out at the same time? 
Mr. Coornr: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Henry: Of course, our classification, whilst it follows the LC.C., is laid 
down by our own Bureau of Statistics here, and the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, and they have adopted it. 
5—12 
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The CuatrMAN: It would be just as easy to give the income statement 
which is on page 17 and put that right alongside of the operating statement? 

Mr. Henry: Absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Will there be a note made of that for one of the things 
we will discuss in the report? 

Major Brut: May I explain to the committee how this classification is 
arrived at by the Interstate Commerce Commission? It is not an arbitrary rule, 
but has been gone into very thoroughly. Before any change is made in their 
classification, they refer it to a sub-committee of what they call the American 
Accounting Officers’ Association, which includes the accounting officers of all 
the leading roads in the United States and Canada, and the best brains of the 
organization go all over the suggested change and confer with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before any change of any kind is made, so that in the 
classification you have the judgment of the best accounting brains on the 
continent. Sir Henry knows that. That is the way it is arrived at; it is not done 
by rule of thumb, or just saying that you must do it this way. They have gone 
very thoroughly into what should be charged to this account, and what should 
be charged to that, and this is their considered opinion. 

Mr. Kyte: Do you pursue the same course on your American lines as on 
your Canadian lines? 

Major Bert: Yes, and we follow the United States practice, because our 
roads are similar to them and we sit in the American Accounting Association 
ane eros them reach the Interstate Commerce Commission, although not 
officially. 

Mr. Stewart: Regarding the point raised by Sir Henry Drayton a while ago, 
regarding the charges to betterment and to maintenance, do you think that 
over a period of years it might be possible, even with the small leeway there is, 
to make a statement showing a very greatly increased capital? 

Major Berri: Every means that they possibly can use, and every check that 
they can put on is in effect, and new ideas are coming up all the time; there 
are improvements every year. They are putting them on so as to have these 
amounts shown plainly. There is nothing better devised as yet, and so far as 
they know today this is the very best system, and the National Railways is 
following that out right through. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: The C.P.R. adopt the same system, do they not? 

Major BELL: Yes. 

Mr. Cooper: The only expenditure that can be charged to expenses must 
be less than $100. 

Sir Henry Drayron: In connection with this very matter of maintenance, 
how many miles of service do you expect a freight car to give before it has to 
be shopped? What is your experience? 

Mr. Henry: Offhand, I do not think I could answer that. It depends a good 
deal on the type of equipment. 


Sir Henry Drayton: But you have to average up the whole thing. 
Major Bru: It depends very largely on the roadbed, too. 

Mr. Henry: There are a good many factors entering into it. 

The CuairMan: What is the average, do you know, Sir Henry? 


Sir Henry Drayton: It used to be about 800. Is it not perfectly true that 
the ratio of car repairs ought to correspond to your ratio of car mileage? 


Mr. Henry: It ought to bear some relation. 
Sir Henry Drayton: And it bears a fairly definite relation. 
Mr. Henry: Fairly definite. 
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Major Bei: You could wear a car out without running it at all. 


Sir Henry Drayron: Yes, you could put it on a siding and let it rot if you 


left it long enough, but you are not going to get your bumpers out of shape in 
that way, or anything of that kind. 


Mr. Stewart: Would not the freight carried make a lot of difference? 


Mr. Henry: It would depend to a certain extent on the nature of the 
traffic carried in it. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think I am perfectly right in saying that is the fact, 
that there is a ratio and it is also true of locomotives. 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Henry is not in a position to say. 

Mr. Henry: I would not like to venture an opinion on that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think Mr. Henry knows pretty well. 

The CHarrMAN: We cannot go behind what he says. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Probably not. 


Mr. Henry: If you would like to get a statement as to our experience in a 
given year, we can give you that. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think you know enough about it to admit the obvious 
fact that there is a ratio between use and maintenance. 


Mr. Henry: There ought to be. 


Sir Henry Drayton: What were your car miles for 1923 as compared_with 
your car miles for 1922? 


Mr. Henry: That is on page 30. For 1923, the freight train loaded car 
miles were 797,189,578. For 1922 they were 708,181,197. The empty car miles 
were 413,047,269 in 1923, and 352,407,339 in 1922, making a total, loaded and 
empty, of 1,210,236,848. 


Sir Henry Drayton: As against—? 
Mr. Henry: 1,060,589,336. 


Sir Henry Drayton: And your repairs for the two years were what, on 
those same cars? 


Mr. Henry: The accounts indicate $18,289,334 in 1923; $23,518,811 in 1922. 
Sir Henry Drayton: In other words, you spent how much more in 1922? 
Mr. Henry: The difference there is, roughly, $5,000.000. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Although you spent $5,000,000 less, the increase of car 
miles was how much? 


Mr. Henry: That, of course, has to be adjusted. We ran about 150,000,000 
more car miles. 


Sir Henry Drayton: In 1923 you spent approximately $5,000,000 less for 
repairs. 

Mr. Stewart: Just a moment: does not that reserve enter into it? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. The situation, after you adjust for the reserve, is as 
follows: in 1922 we spent $19,943,811; in 1923 we spent $20,586,563, to which 
would have to be added the $700,000 on account of the decrease in wages. 

Sir Henry Drayton: A saving? 

Mr. Henry: A saving. That was, in other words, we performed that much 
more work for that much less expense. 

Mr. Stewart: What was that item? 

Mr. Henry: $700,000, on account of decrease in wages. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And what is the difference now between the two years, 
in the money actually spent? 
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Mr. Kyte: $642,000. 
Mr. Henry: Plus $700,000 for wages. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Then the total locomotive mileage, you have on the 
same page 81,000,000 and odd. 

Mr. Henry: The locomotive mileage increased about——. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Look at item 41. That gives the total locomotive 
mileage. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, that is correct. That is about 6,600,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: More miles? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What was spent on locomotives for the two years? 

Mr. Henry: We spent in 1922, on repairs, $18,651,882, and in 1923 $19,- 
134,803; that is $500,000 of a difference. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Do I understand as a matter of fact that you expended 
more money in the maintenance of rolling stock in 1923 than in 1922? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: Of course the car mileage was greater? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Kyte: Does this reserve enter into this, with regard to locomotives? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The effect of the locomotive situation is this, if I am 
right, that you have 6,600,000 more locomotive miles at an additional cost of 
maintenance, according to your figures, of $483,021? 

Mr. Henry: Plus the wage reduction as well. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There would be another million there? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, roughly another million. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would be $1,483,000? 

Mr. Henry: That is right. 


Mr. Stewart: From these figures given us on car mileage, they show an 
increase of approximately 14 per cent on the mileage and in the case of repairs, 
even allowing the amount for labour, of less than seven per cent. 

Mr. Henry: That is the way it worked out. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: Percentages are very deceiving; two is 100 per cent 
greater than one, but it is not much of an increase. 


Discussion followed. 


The Committee adjourned. 


CommiTTEE Room 116, 
House or Commons, 
THurspay, June 26, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuarrman: We have a quorum, and will proceed. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: There is a gentleman here from the Canadian National 
Railways who would like to be heard. 


Mr. Kyra: Anything to do with the Scribe Hotel? 
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Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: No, that is closed. This gentleman wants to place 
some figures before the Committee concerning the distribution of the mail trans- 


_ portation in Canada. The president thinks the Canadian National Railway is 


not getting its proper share. Of course, the solution of that would be up to the 
Post Office Department, but the Canadian National wants to place before the 
(Committee these figures. I move Mr. Fairbairn be heard. 


Mr. JELLIFF: Second the motion. 
The motion agreed to. 


R. L. FABAN, called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your name and position?—A. My name is R. L. Fairbairn, and 
my position is manager of the Postal Service Bureau in charge of passenger 
train service and mail traffic. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: That ought to be a big enough job for anybody. 

The Wrirness: We have felt for some time that we are not receiving our 
proper proportion of the mail traffic of Canada. That has been due to the way 
the railways have grown up in Canada. The Canadian Pacific have a through 
service between the east and the west, and the two services, Montreal to Van- 
couver and Toronto to Vancouver, give the Canadian Pacific Railway approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 mail revenue per annum. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the Canadian Pacific has all of that?—A. Yes. That gives them a 

very decided advantage. 
By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. They have $2,000,000 worth of traffic, but is that all of the traffic?— 
A. No; they get practically that amount on these two services alone. 

Q. Is that all the mail service between these points?—A. Through mail; 
Montreal to Vancouver and Toronto to Vancouver. Now, the mileage in Can- 
ada of the Canadian National is 20,510, the Canadian Pacific 14,895. For the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1924, the mail earnings for the Canadian National 
were $3,162,977.51— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is the gross receipts?—A. The gross receipts from the mail traffic 
in Canada. The Canadian Pacific was $3,658,937.40. 

Mr. Kyte: A difference of some $300,000. 

Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): Would you repeat that figure for the Canadian 
National gross earnings?—A. I have a few copies of it here which I can pass 
around. 

The CuarrRMAN: The Canadian National, $3,162,977.51. Even with a 
straight comparison the Canadian Pacific Railway has a half a million dollars 
more. 

The Witness: The earnings per mile of road per annum for the Canadian 
National were $154.21, as against $245.65. Now, take the mileage of the two 
lines, the Canadian National has 57.9 per cent, and the Canadian Pacific 42.1 
per cent. If the mail traffic was divided on the basis of traffic of the two lines, 
the Canadian National Railway is short $786,911.23 per annum. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. In other words, if the Canadian National Railways had its share of the 
mail traffic, its gross receipts would be $786,911.23 more?—A. Yes, sir. Now, as 


everybody knows, the Canadian National Railways serves meet cay qen 
: [Mr. R. L. Fairbairn. 
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important centre in Canada. There is very little they do not serve. The Cana- 
dian Pacific has the big advantage owing to these two services I spoke of. 

Q. What are they?—A. The Montreal-Vancouver and Toronto-Vancouver 
services. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose they always had those because they were the original through 
line?—A. That is the reason of it, and no change was ever made, and we were 
not in a position heretofore to go after the traffic, because we did not have the 
equipment. We will have the equipment available by the first of August or 
very shortly thereafter. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is there any difference in your time between the points named, Mont- 
real to Vancouver and Toronto to Vancouver from that of the Canadian Paci- 
fic?—A. I was not going after Toronto to Vancouver. I was going after Toronto 
to Winnipeg and Montreal to Winnipeg. The time there is just the same. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For how long is a contract made?—A. It is not a case of a contract 
at all. The Post Office Department can determine the service and change it on 
a day’s notice. The rates are fixed by Order in Council, under which we handle 
the mail. l 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. I do not quite get this, Mr. Fairbairn. You have a mail contract, and 
so does the Canadian Pacific. Are you paid by the number of cars you draw, 
or the mileage or by the pound?—A. We are paid by the size of the unit, it is 
based on space.: 

Q. What does that mean?—A. In the postal car service—what the Post 
Office Department call the “ R.P.O.”, with mail clerks in it—there are the full 
postal cars and the half postal cars. The clerks in them are on the Government 
pay roll, not the Railway’s, and they sort the mail en route. 

Q. These are the railway mail clerks?—A. Yes, the railway mail clerks. 
The other service is a baggage car service, in which the mail is entirely in 
closed pouches, and is taken on and off by- the train baggage-man. There are 
several units for that, 3-foot, 7-foot, 15-foot, 30-foot—it depends on the volume 
of the mail. 


By Major Bell: 
Q. There are sections of the National Railway on the through lines that are 
not served by the Post Office Department?—A. Yes. 
Q. Take Cochrane, for instance. If you mailed a letter at Cochrane, what 


would happen?—A. A letter from Cochrane to Winnipeg would go round by 
North Bay. I was going on the question of service to the public. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Who fixes the unit to be used in the service, the Railway or the Post 
Office Department?—-A. The Post Office Department, and the rate the railway 
is paid is fixed by Order in Council. 

Major BELL: I might say that we of the Railway sat in with the Post 
Office Department a little over a year ago. As a matter of fact, the Post Office 
Department asked the Railway Department here at headquarters if we would 
assign an official to it. Mr. Henry, who was at that time with the Railways, 
was assigned to go into the whole matter. He acted practically as an arbitrator 
between the Railways and the Post Office Department, and finally an agree- 
ment was reached as to the rates—not as to the runs—and these are embodied 


in a report to Council, which afterwards was approved by Council. 
(Mr. R. L. Fairbairn 1 
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Mr. Harris: May I revert to that statement of Major Bell’s in regard to ~ 
portions of the Canadian National that were not receiving service? Did I under- 
stand you correctly, Major? 

Major Beru: On account of having a through postal service. We are not 
asking for it all, because that would put the Canadian Pacific in the same posi- 
tion the National is in now; what we are asking for is that the units of ser- 


vice be changed so as to give a unit of service on both lines, and then both lines 
would have the same service. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Mr. Fairbairn, is it not possible that the same thing obtains for the 
Canadian Pacific?—A. How do you mean? 

Q. In the statement that Major Bell has made in regard to parts of the 
Canadian National that do not receive attention?—A. I do not know of anything 
or any place on the Canadian Pacific where a similar situation exists. Take 
between Montreal and Toronto. Our heavy mail service is Canadian National. 
There is a postal car service on the Canadian Pacific between Montreal and 
Toronto and Ottawa and Toronto, and the public is well served. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge that the Canadian Pacific have the same 
conditions to cope with?—A. I do not know of any such place. 

Q. Would you say there was no such place?—A. I think I can safely say 
there is no similar situation along the Canadian Pacific; the public is served 
very well. I know pretty well what their service is. I have the Post Office books 
issued twice a year. I have not them with me, but I know they show service 
all over. 

Q. If we were to make a recommendation along the line you suggested, 
would not that condition then obtain on the Canadian Pacific?—A. No, sir, 
that would not take away service to the public. I wanted to show wherein it is 
of great importance along the lines of the Canadian National. Take Smooth 
Rock Falls, where newsprint plants are going up. The mail service there is 
very important. They want good mail service as well as train service. The 
same applies all over in regard to the mail service. The through service on the 
Imperial Limited, trains 1 and 2, C.P.R., has a full postal car. They have the 
same from Toronto to Vancouver on trains 3 and 4. We ask that the Montreal- 
Vancouver service on the Canadian Pacific be reduced to an apartment car, 
and the Toronto-Winnipeg service on the Canadian Pacific be reduced to an 
apartment car, and that apartment car service be authorized on the Canadian 
National trains which make the same time. That will give the public along 
the Canadian National Railways a very efficient service all the way through. 
It will not in any way take away service from the public along the Canadian 
Pacific. You cannot advocate taking away service from the public, but we do 
want service given to the people along our line, and we do want the additional 
revenue we are entitled to on account of our mileage. 


By Mr. Kyte: . 

Q. How are. these places served at the present time?—A. They are served 
by side service in different ways. For instance, take a letter going from Mont- 
real to Hearst. It goes out of there on the Soo train of the Canadian Pacific 
leaving here at 11.15 p.m. standard time, and goes to North Bay and is trans- 
ferred to a local train on the T. & N. O., arriving Cochrane 10 o’clock at night; 
goes to the post office at Cochrane, and goes forward in baggage service from 
Cochrane 24 hours later to Hearst. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: All this is interesting, but let me ask one question. 
Let us have a sample of this service as we go along, because we know nothing 


about it only what the witness tells us. as 
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By Hon. Mr. Graham: aH. 

Q. How far is it from Cochrane, say, to Armstrong? I am picking out two 
places here on the Canadian National Railway.—A. 375 miles. That is, 
roughly. J 

Q. That is on the Canadian National Railways?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Supposing a letter was mailed at Cochrane for Armstrong, what becomes 
of it?—A. My understanding is that it moves via North Bay to Winnipeg. 

Q. It goes to North Bay? How many miles?—A. Cochrane to North Bay, 
and North Bay to Winnipeg on the C.P.R.— i 

Q. I want to find out how far that letter travels. It is 375 miles from 
Cochrane to Armstrong on the Canadian National?—A. Yes. It will travel 
approximately 1,700 miles. i 

Q. Let us get this thing out. You know all about this, but we want to 
know. From Cochrane it goes to North Bay via the T. & N. O.?—A. 253 miles. 

Q. From North Bay where does it go—Winnipeg?—A. Winnipeg. 

Q. How many miles is that?—A. Approximately 1,100. i 

Q. And from Winnipeg— —A. Back to Armstrong, approximately 375 
miles. 

Q. On the Canadian National Railways?—A. Yes, baggage service. 

Q. It goes 375 miles from Winnipeg east, while if it travelled from Coch- 
rane to Armstrong, it would be the same distance direct?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What would be the difference in time?—A. On that particular case the 
run is a little slow—it is about a 12-hour run. 


Q. And how long does it take under present conditions to travel 1,700 
miles?—A. 70 hours. 


Q. Put it into days, and we will understand it better?—A. Well, three 
days. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. That letter posted at Cochrane; is it the Canadian National all the way 
from Cochrane to Armstrong, or does the Canadian Pacific carry it from North 
Bay to Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. It does not strike the Canadian National until it goes the 375 miles 
from Winnipeg? 
Major Beru: It comes from Cochrane on the T. & N. O., to North Bay, 


and then via the Canadian Pacific Railway to Winnipeg, and then strikes 
us at Winnipeg. 


Bye Ma Kotes 
Q. You have a direct service between those points?—A. Yes, the Con- 
tinental Limited on the Canadian National Railway runs by way of Ottawa, 


North Bay, Cochrane, Armstrong, Winnipeg, Melville, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Jasper Park, Kamloops to Vancouver 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It would not employ any greater cost to the Post Office Department to 
follow out your suggestion?—A. I don’t think it would. I think that can be 
worked out so that it would not cost the Post Office Department any more, but 
it would give us a greatly improved route. 
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By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. You spoke of putting on two compartment cars service instead of one 
full car on the Canadian Pacific?—A. In that case we might have to adjust 
the rates somewhat. 

Q. How would we stand, at the present time, with two com ic 

: . partment cars? 
It would cost—— A. It would cost five cents a mile more. The rate for the 
full car is 35 cents, and for an apartment car is 20 cents. 


By Major Bell: 
Q. Under your plan there what would the two lesser units cost?—A. 40 cents, 


20 cents each, but the Postmaster General is not anxious to increase the expenses 


of the Department, and we are not anxious to increase them, but I think we can 
find some good grounds on which to work that part out. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Have you any figures of what that would mean?—A. A change in service 


would have to be by Order in Council and the Cabinet would have to be satisfied 
on the expense part of it. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Would this reduce the money to be paid to the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Decrease it exactly to the extent that it would increase the Canadian 
National?—A. Yes. 


x A Which you have based on the relative mileage of the two systems?— 
. Yes. 


By Major Bell: 


_ Q. As a, matter of fact, you have got to take a letter from Hearst, for 
instance, to Armstrong—it comes down to North Bay, and then is carried along 
this long route to Winnipeg and back again. All that would be cut out. You 
would only be carrying it the 375 miles, so on the total of the year, even by 
paying 40 cents for these two lesser units, instead of 35 cents, the chances are 
it would even up?—A. It would make a considerable reduction. 

Q. In other words, we are wasting money by sending it all around the 
country, and this would even it up?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Harris: 

Q. I gathered from the conversation between the Chairman and yourself 
that the cost would be exactly the same?—A. That is what would have to be 
worked out. It is not only a case of having it cost the Post Office Department 
more money; the Canadian National Railway feels it is entitled to more mail 
revenue, and there is no question but the public throughout Canada will be 
=e a more efficient mail service. I think that is one of the prime consider- 
ations. : 
Q. Will you explain the difference between the 35 cent unit and the two 20 
cent units? What are they?—A. The one is a full car and the other is a half 
car. 

Q. What service is in the full cars—A. Railway mail clerks are in both cars. 

Q. Would there be as many railway mail clerks in a full car as in a com- 
partment car?—A. There are more railway mail clerks in a full car than an 
apartment car. The full postal cars between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver carry a full staff. I do not know how many men that 


is, but it is either six or eight men. 
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Q. How many on the staff of the compartment cars?—A. They would 
work three or four men, according to the volume of the mail. 

Q. You do not know exactly?—A. No, there are some which run with 
one, and others with two, three or four. 

Q. Speaking of the 40 cent units and the 35 cent unit: you do not take 
into your equation the number of railway mail clerks on the pay-rolls?—A. No. 

Q. Then it would be necessary for us also to consider the number of clerks 
on the pay-roll?—A. By reducing the units and the volume of mail on the 
Canadian Pacific, it would reduce the number of postal clerks, but it would 
switch these to the Canadian National. 


Q. You would have half the number of railway mail clerks on the 20 cent ; 


unit than on the 35?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understood you would have three or four in the one case, and seven or 
eight in the other?—A. It all depends on the volume of mail. I know a number 
of compartment-car runs where they are working with two. 

Q. You have not taken that into your calculation?—A. No. I think that 
is a detail which can be worked out very easily by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Q. Have you any evidence from the Post Office Department that you can 
submit to us—A. No, I have nothing. 

Q. You have no word about those suggested changes from the Post Office 
Department?—A. No. I do not think it would cost them anything in the matter 
of clerks. This is a suggestion of my own, but I think if this Committee would 
recommend the split to be made in this service, to give the Canadian National 
Railway a greater proportion of revenue, and give the public a better service 
the detail of expenses would be checked up by the Post Office Department. It 
would have to go to the Cabinet for an Order in Council before the change 
would be made, and the expense would be checked up prior to the Order in 
Council being issued. That would be gone into very carefully, and in the case 
of any disputed item we would have to sit in and see what we could work out. 

Q. I understand your service will be ready by August 1st?—A. Yes, about 
that. 

Q. Is it the desire of your company that this Committee should take this 
seriously into consideration at this time, or wait until you are ready?—A. It is 
certainly our desire that this be taken into consideration now, because it is a 
thing that requires considerable work in advance before the Post Office Depart- 
ment could make the switch. They could hardly make the switch before August 
Ist. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is what you are here for, to press the matter?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: As a matter of fact, to my mind this Committee could 
not make any recommendation any further than that the matter be investigated, 
because it might entail the expenditure of a considerable amount of money. Jt 
is a pretty big problem, and is really a matter for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways to state their position for the consideration of the Post Office Department 
and the Government, because this is really a Post Office matter. 

Mr. Harris: I appreciate that 


Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: If we could get the representations of the Canadian 
National Railway— 


The CHAIRMAN: It is undoubtedly important for the Railway. 


Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: So itis. I do not think it will be wise to make a recom- 
mendation until the Post Office Department takes it up. 


[Mr. R. L. Fairbairn.] 
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By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Are you acquainted with the different rates of pa as it we 
different mail clerks on the 20 cent service and the 35 Sent E 
words, are you prepared to give the Committee an idea as to the scale of wages 
—a comparative scale—that these different mail clerks would receive on the 
basis of the 35 cent units, and the 20 cent units?—_A. No, I am not posted as to 
the wages. I understand, though, that the size of the postal unit has no effect 
on the wages; the wage question is entirely on seniority—length of service. 

Q. Can you tell us what the general practice is with regard to the number 
of seniors carried on the 35 cent unit, and the number of seniors on the 20 cent 
a The number of men carried is entirely dependent on the amount of 
mail. 

Q. I am thinking of the class of men. Is it logical to assume there must 
be one senior mail clerk on a 20 cent unit?—A. I cannot say as to that. 

Q. Would you say there was no such thing as a supervisor?—A. No. I do 
not know what they pay their men or anything about that. I have never asked 
any questions along that line. i 

Mr. Stewart: If my memory serves me right, Mr. Chairman, there was a 
question on the Order Paper this year regarding this matter, and I have a recol- 
lection that the answer as to why the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Post Office contracts were different was that in certain regions the Canadian 
National Railway did not give the equipment necessary to give the service. 
That statement I presume is true? 

The Witness: We have the equipment, but we have to handle the service 
which the Post Office Department gives us. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You will have this larger equipment in August?—-A. Yes. 

Q. You are not ready at the moment?—A. Speaking about getting things 
ready, the Post Office Department could not swing this on short notice. In 
making a change in the service the Post Office authorities have to go in and 
revise the mailing lists of all the publications. For instance, take the Montreal 
Weekly Star, which has a very large distribution throughout Canada. Their 
mailing lists are made up in a certain form and as the papers come off the press 
they are put into pouches according to the postal runs in Canada. When there 
is a change in the service the postal men have to revise all these mailing lists, 
so the papers will go to the proper trains. That takes time. You cannot do it 
in a day or two. I doubt if the Post Office Department could be ready by 
August 1st, there is so much work involved in it. 

Hon Mr. GraHam: You will not be called upon by August Ist to inaugurate 
this new arrangement. This is a big question. I was very anxious you should 
put your case before the Commitee, because we want to get all the information 
we can. 


The Witness: I was just giving this as an illustration to show that it is not 
a thing you can change overnight; there is too much involved in it. The prin- 
cipal things in this through service—perhaps the principal thing—is the service 
to the public all the way through. For instance, all mail between Winnipeg and 
the east, and points west of Edmonton on the Canadian National right through 
to Prince Rupert would be expedited 24 hours by service on the Continential 
Limited, trains 1 and 2. There are other cases which can be cited. 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 
Q. Give us a citation for mail going to Edmonton or west?—A. Well, in 


regard to mail for Edmonton, the only difference it would make in a letter from 
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Montreal to Edmonton or Toronto to Edmonton is that mail would arrive at 
Edmonton at night instead of the next morning. It would insure delivery the 
first thing in the morning. The mail eastbound from all Canadian National 
local points, east of Winnipeg, would be expedited in delivery 24 hours all the way 
through. It would cut out practically all circuitous routes of mails all through 
Canada. You could write volumes showing all the circuitous routes used all 
the way through Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you enough copies of this memorandum so that each member of 
the Committee may have one?—A. No, but I will have some more made. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. How about the mails from Halifax west—the Overseas Mail? Are they 
carried by the Canadian National?—A. From Halifax to Montreal only; then 
the C. P.R. get it. 

Q. The forwarding of that mail further west is done by the Canadian 
Pacific?—A. From Montreal, yes. The Canadian National only handles it from 
Halifax to Montreal. 

Q. Is there any reason why the Canadian National could not handle it?— 
A. There is occasionally a full car that will be handled through to Winnipeg, 
but there is very little Winnipeg mail that we handle west of Montreal. 

Q. In arriving at this difference in the mail earnings of the two systems, 
was this fact taken into account in your calculations, that the overseas mail 
from Montreal west goes via the Canadian Pacific?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is a difference in the earnings of both systems all over Canada?— 
A: Yes. 


1 


By Hon. Mr. Graham: 


Q. Supposing this: The Canadian Pacific steamships handle their mail on 
their own trains. You have a connection with the White Star Line, the White 
Star carries mail?—A. Yes, they carry some mail, there is a great variation in 
the boats that carry mail. 

Q. Take any other line: am I to understand that you take mail off of one 
of these other liners that carry mail, at Halifax, would carry it, not all the way 
through but only to Montreal?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Kyvr: That seems very strange. 


The Witness: They cart that mail from the Canadian National -to the 
Canadian Pacific station at Montreal. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Does that occasion any delay in the through service?—A..It might some- 
times, but at other times it would not. It all depends on the time of arrival of 
the train carrying the mail at Montreal. Usually with the overseas mail it 
comes in in special trains. It might come in at a time that would not make 
any difference or it might be our train was going right through to Montreal, and 


the mail would miss the connection, and it would occasion a delay, perhaps of 
24 hours. 


By Major Bell: 


_ Q. Is it not a fact that the Post Office Department would lose money on 
this haul from Hearst to Armstrong? To illustrate that, supposing a man has a 
parcel at Hearst he wants to send to Armstrong. Instead of using your line 
with the long haul, he would send it direct by express?—A. Yes, he could do that. 
Now, the mail comes from Great Britain this way, the carriage of that mail is 


paid for by the British Government to the Canadian port. The Canadian 
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Government has nothing to do with it. On the eastbound mail to Great Britain 
the carriage is paid by the Canadian Government, but on the westbound mail 
the Canadian Government has no say about the routing of it. They select 
their steamers according to sailing date and speed of boat. The liners carrying 
a majority of the mail on the Atlantic are the Canadian Pacific, the Cunard, and 
the White Star-Dominion. We handle all the mail out of Halifax. That is 
on account of our service. Anything coming into St. John is handled by the 
Canadian Pacific. They have the short line there, and are entitled to it. 
During the summer season the mail comes in to Quebec, is taken off the boat at 
Quebec. The C.P.R. handles mail from their own steamers, and we are handling 
mail ex-Cunard and White Star-Dominion Line steamers. The C.P.R. have 
more sailings and also coupled with that fact is the fact that the White Star- 
Dominion and Cunard Lines have subsidies from the British Government for 
the carriage 6f mail to New York and Boston and on account of that agreement 
they are inclined to favour the Canadian Pacific steamships with the Canadian 
mail traffic to divide between the two lines because the Cunard Line and the 
White Star-Dominion do get the heavy mail traffic to New York and Boston— 
the American mail; so the Canadian Pacific carry a great deal more of overseas 
mail into Quebec than the other lines do. We are so short, we figure that the 
proportion of overseas traffic in mail for the C.P.R. should be reduced, and a 
portion routed Canadian National Railways in order to make up what we feel 
is our proportion of traffic due us on account of our mileage. I estimated that 
item for this year at $31,000. I could not get all the details, the destinations of 
every car, or tell what volume of mail went beyond Winnipeg, but that is a fairly 
close estimate of what it would amount to this year. There is also another 
item. That is the overflow mail between Toronto and Montreal. The main 
postal service between Toronto and Montreal is on the Canadian National 
Railways but there is compartment postal service on the Canadian Pacific which 
gives the public along that line full service. On three nights a week there is 
overflow mail which goes by way of the Canadian Pacific to Montreal. We 
believe the overflow mail should be routed Canadian Railway every night. On 
three nights a week our equipment is standing idle. We estimate that roughly 
at $16,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you are through with that part of your statement I 
wanted to revert to the matter we were discussing a moment ago. But finish 
your statement first. 

The Witness: The four items of mail revenue would be the Montreal- 
Vancouver, Toronto-Winnipeg, the overseas mail to Quebec, and the overflow 
Toronto to Montreal. This would give us approximately $600,000 revenue 
per annum, and we would still be down on our proportion. 


By Mr. Stewart: 
Q. These figures are at the present rate, and not increasing the cost tc the 
Post Office Department?—A. We`might have to make some readjustments in the 
rates so as not to increase the costs to the Post Office Department. 


By Mr. Harris: 
Q. You cannot say it would not increase them. 
The Cmamman: That is under the control of the Government. 
The Witness: That is under the control of the Government. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I would like to return to that striking example in connection with the 
carrying of the mail from Cochrane to Armstrong wherein you state if the mai! 


were given to the National there the distance would be some 375 miles as com- 
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pared with 1,700 miles under present conditions, with an additional saving of 
two days in time; if you carried it, it would take but one day, while under 
present conditions it takes three days?—A. I would not swear to Cochrane and 
Armstrong—that the mail goes that way but I know from points west of Arm- 
strong they are doing it. 

Q. Are there possibly similar instances in connection with the National lines 
where you may have contracts to carry mail, in which you travel longer dis- 
tances than might be necessary if it were carried by the Canadian Pacific? The 
point I want to get at is this: if these things prevail on both lines would it not 
be a good idea for the Government to take up the whole situation and try to 
work out an allocation of these mail-carrying contracts on the basis of short- 
distance hauls, and a saving of time, and efficient saving to the public?—A. I 
don’t know anything of the Canadian Pacific being in the same situation—. 

Q. The Canadian National Railways, you mean? I was asking if there were 
any similar conditions on the Canadian National?—A. No, the Canadian Pacific 
was the first line between the east and the west, and the mail service has been 
built up because of their being the first through line between the east and the 
west and I think I can safely say that every line of the Canadian Pacific has an 
efficient postal service. There might be some cases where people think they have 
more service; there might be one or two trains which would not have service, but 
it is a very safe statement to say that the public is exceedingly well served along 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is the new line that always suffers in postal 
service. - 

Q. You are entitled to a fair proportion, but if any rearrangement is made 
I think it should be made with the added purpose of giving quicker and more 
efficient service to the people along the various lines. In some places it might 
be well for your line to have it, other places for the C.P.R—A. I do not know 
of any place where any of the public are suffering on account of circuitous routing 
of the Canadian Pacific. It is always the other way; it is always against the 
people on the Canadian National Railway. 


The CHarrMAN: There is room there for readjustment. 
The Witness: That is, where it improves the service to the people. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you like to make any further statements, Mr. Fairbairn?—A. 
The statement I have here gives example after example where we could greatly 
improve the service to the public. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: I will tell you how we could have this statement before 
us. We could have it copied in our minutes, and then every member of our 
Committee would have it available. 

Mr. STEWART: I think that is the proper way. 

Mr. Harris: Yes. 

The CuairMAN: Then that will be done. 


The Wirness: I thought perhaps some members of the Committee would 
want to ask me some questions on this. Perhaps they will later on. 


(Whereupon the memorandum referred to was offered and admitted and by 
order of the Committee, on instructions of the Chairman is included in and made 
a part of this record, and is in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
MontreaL, Que., June 25, 1924. 
Routing of Canadian Mail Trafic 


The present division of mail traffic between the Canadian Railways has been a matter 
of much concern to our officials for some time, for the following reasons: 
[Mr. R. L. Fairbairn.] 
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Mileage in madana P IALT Bunk bog ak Bast ILE 
Mail earnings in Canada, Fiscal Year ending 
Dareh 3i, 924) ce Ly. $3,162,977 51 $3,658,937 40 


Mail earnings per mile of road deere te 154 21 24 

Total Canadian mileage of the two lines is : 
Sora Melding e al goron oreo os 57.9% 42.1% 

On Mileage basis, division of mail revenue ; 
should bersi... . 3,949,888 74 2,872,026 17 


On Mileage basis, C.N.R. is entitled to addi- 
icasi acne Chis ye Ba oe Ga eee 786,911 23 A Ae 
The Canadian National Railways serves practically every important centre in Canada. 
The through mail services between the East and the West are on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and this results in the Canadian Pacific Railway handling a greater proportion of 
mail traffic than it is entitled to by mileage and, also, in mail being handled via circuitous 
routes, thereby depriving the public along Canadian National Lines of the fast and efficient 
service to which they are justly entitled. 
I would respectfully suggest the following:— 
` (A) That with the exception of services serving strictly local communities along 
other lines, all growth of services should be along the Canadian National Railways, 
so that the main mail services of Canada will be based upon Canadian National Rail- 
ways train services. 

(B) That instructions be issued that the following services be authorized on the 
Canadian National Railways, which will give the railway the following estimated 
additional mail earnings per annum :— 

1. Apartment postal car service, Trains 1 and 2, Montreal-Vancouver.. $391,864 00 
2. Apartment postal car service, Trains 3 and 4, Toronto-Winnipeg.. .. 176,076 00 


REA Overseas Mail ex steamers, QUEDEC).. 06 (sje) ieie plete Loe, vise 31,000 00 
Ee overloy Mail eMoaronto-WMontrealls oo g6 as proc) oer ted wierch sesira 15,878 56 
Motels ara. aie ws : Mle Sete a eas aaa. PO SL S.00 


Item 1—Montreal-Vancouver Service. There is now operating on Canadian Pacific 
Trains 1 and 2, the “ Imperial Limited,” Montreal-Vancouver, a full postal car, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, there is considerable overflow mail westbound from Montreal to Winnipeg and 
west thereof. The estimated annual mail revenue of the Canadian Pacific on this service is 
approximately $850,000.00. In addition to the through service on these trains there is also 
service on other trains between Montreal and Sudbury, and Winnipeg and Moose Jaw. 

On Canadian National Trains 1 and 2, the “ Continental Limited,” Montreal-Vancouver, 
the mail service is exceedingly restricted, being limited to baggage car service—3-foot unit 
only in a limited territory, and the revenue received is a mere trifle, as follows:— 


Between Service Annual 
Revenue 
$ cts. 
Siete Ont Elearst Ont o a a 02.58.68 elke Daily ex. Sunday....... 3,230 16 
3 foot unit. 
Baggage car service. 
ease Ohne ATS pe Ont. a £15 (2. n. des aai. pinicweekilyes.: tnes 3,194 88 
3 foot unit. 
Baggage car service. 
ALMISEnNes Ont. —sioux Lookout: Ont. A eeen ar aa aee Mreweeklys i n S oe 1,734 72 
3 foot unit. 
Baggage car service. 
Sonae Ont- Winnipeg, Man... ..-... -ooe eenen inn Daily ex. Sunday....... Free Service 
3 foot unit. See Note 1. 
Baggage car service. 
Edmonton, Alta.Jasper, Alta...... ener te tere sion 8 Daily ex. Sunday....... Free Service 
Edmonton, Alta.-Mt. Robson, B.C. 3 foot unit. ; See Note 2. 
Jasper, Alta._Mt. Robson, B.C. Baggage Car Service. 
Jasper, Alta._Vancouver, B.C. 
Meroniembeerikemigups, BoC. AO ot ee ee! miricweekly.2i. C nuE 3,162 92 


3 foot unit. 3 
Baggage car service. 


Toil TREVEL G SERERA aaea 64555 A a aiaeninneesne a. Sri - 11,329 68 
11,626 48 


Tool ives Santee. ana 85 Seen oe ae Oa Sede oe hn Oe E 
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Note 1—Provided free by Railway. This service started some years ago in order to 
give Postal Service to Railway Employees, Annual value of this service is $6,285.04. 


Note 2—Provided free by the Railway from June 1st to September 30th for accom- 
modation of summer tourist traffic. Annual value of this service is $5,341.44. z 

We, therefore, ask that mail service on the Canadian Pacific Trains 1 and 2, the 
“ Imperial Limited,” Montreal-Vancouver, be reduced from a full postal car to an apart- 
ment postal car, and that apartment car service be authorized on the “Continental 
Limited” Trains 1 and 2, Montreal-Vancouver, of the Canadian National Railways, which 
will increase the mail revenue of the Canadian National Railways by approximately 
$391,864 per annum, and give an increase of $36,938 per annum to the Temįiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 

This change would not in any way affect the service to the public along the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, but would provide a greatly improved service to the public along the 
Canadian National Railways. s 

Apartment postal car service on the “(Continental Limited,” C.N.R. Trains 1 and 2, 
Montreal-Winnipeg-Vancouver would! eliminate numerous transfers at’ junction points 
between C.P.R. and C.N.R. stations, which will tend to expedite the service and at the same 
time reduce Post Office Department transfer expenses. 

The service to the public would be greatly quickened as follows:— 

Meil between Montreal, Ottawa and stations east on the one hand, and T. & N. O. Ry. 
stations on the other hand, is now handled on C.P.R. trains 17 and 18 between Montreal 
and North Bay and on T. & N. O. local trains Nos. 17 and 18. A letter from Montreal or 
Ottawa to Cochrane would arrive at Cochrane at 7.30 p.m. instead of 10.35 p.m. The 
answer could be written and posted the following morning and would leave Cochrane at 
12.20 noon, arriving Ottawa 5.40 a.m., or Montreal 8.55 a.m., the following morning, whereas 
under present service the answer would not leave Cochrane until the second morning 
following arrival, at 6.50 a.m. 

Delivery of westbound mail at important stations on the T. & N. O. Ry. would be 
greatly expedited and the eastbound mail, being handled on a fast limited train, operating 
approximately five hours later than the train on which mail is now handled, would give the 
public greatly improved service. 

Mail between stations east and south of Cochrane on the one hand and stations west 
of Cochrane on the other hand, is required to be handled vìa Cochrane Post Office for 
sortation purposes and on account of the lack of train connections with T. & N. O. local 
trains on which handled. With apartment service on C.N.R. Trains 1 and 2 the handling 
of this mail to and from important stations west of Cochrane at which trains stop would 
be quickened 24 hours. 

The service west of Hearst, Ont., to Sioux Lookout, Ont., is tri-weekly, and where the 
volume of traffic warrants, daily service could be given. i 

Mail between T. & N. O. Stations and C. N. R. stations west of Sioux Lookout, Ont. 
to and including Winnipeg and all points west thereof is now handled via North Bay and 
(Op te R. trains. In the case of Winnipeg the delay is over 24 hours and if to or from a 
station between Winnipeg and Sioux Lockout the delay is approximately 48 hours. Note— 
a K Minier A Hearst is eaa via Sudbury, North Bay and Cochrane. 

e delivery of eastern mail at important stations 5 inni 
A ea p s west of Winnipeg would be greatly 

Rivers, Man., 24 hours. 

Melville, Sask., 24 hours. 

Watrous, Sask., 24 hours. 

Saskatoon, Sask. Noon delivery instead of 3.45 p.m., whic 
answered and reply mailed on The day received. : "wot dyer Co 

Biggar, Sask., 24 hours. 

Edmonton, and all points west of Edmonton on C. N. R., 24 hours. 

Eastbound mail from points west of Winnipeg to Ottawa, Montreal and East thereof 
mould ane destination in nearly all cases 24 hours earlier than at present. 

oer a wo Canada the handling of all mail traffic would be greatly expedited. 

Winnipeg 
And 
every important business centre west of Winni 
all > y R. local stations east of Edmonton on the one Tead aT a tk a 
n 
All C. N. R. stations west of Edmonton—would be expedi 

The handling of mail between Vancouver and Edmonton and we Paci at Van- 
couver or Edmonton as the case may be, will be expedited from 8 to 24 hours varying 
ee to the time at which the letter is posted, all such mail now being handled via 
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There is considerable mail between stations west of Edmonton on the one hand and 
Vancouver and contiguous territory on the other hand which is now routed via Calgary 
and the handling of this mail on C. N. R. trains 1 and 2 would be quickened 24 to 48 hours. 

Item 2—TYoronto-Winnipeg service—A full postal car operates Toronto-Vancouver on 
Canadian Pacific Trains 3 and 4, and the estimated annual mail earnings thereon are $800,- 
000. In addition to the through service there is local service on other trains between 
Toronto and Sudbury. 

Canadian National ‘Toronto-Winnipeg Trains Nos. 3 and 4 operate via Capreol, 
-Longlac and Nakina, and the only mail service authorized thereon is baggage car service— 
a 3-foot unit between Sudbury and Longlac. 

We ask that the service on Canadian Pacific Trains 3 and 4 be reduced to apartment 
ear service between Toronto and Winnipeg, and that apartment car service be authorized 
on Canadian National Trains 3 and 4. 

With an apartment postal car service on these trains, which stop at all important 
stations en route. the public can, where the traffic warrants it, be given a daily service and 
the delivery of mail will be quickened as follows: 

Mail between Ontario points south of Sudbury to stations between Sioux Lookout and 
Winnipeg is now handled via Winnipeg. Direct service on trains 3 and 4 would quicken 
the delivery of this mail by over 24 hours. A letter between Sudbury and Armstrong is 
now handled via North Bay and Cochrane. Handling on Trains 3 and 4 would expedite 
delivery by 48 hours. 

Mail between Ontario points and C. N. R. points west of Winnipeg would be greatly 
expedited and transfer of such mail at Winnipeg would be eliminated which would tend 
to reduce Post Office transfer expense at Winnipeg. 

Eastbound mail from ©. N. R. stations west of Winnipeg for Eastern Canada arrives 
Winnipeg in the morning after departure of C. N. R. train No. 2 for the east, and as a 
result goes forward on C. P. R. No. 4 from Winnipeg in the evening, resulting in a delay 
of from 8 to 12 hours or more in delivery at destination, and in a great many cases the 
delay will be 24 hours. 

A letter from Melville, Sask., to Toronto, when handled on the C. P. R. east of Win- 
nipeg arrives Toronto at 4.00 p.m., Standard Time, meaning délivery the following day, 
whereas if handled on the C. N. R. No. 4 from Winnipeg to Toronto the arrival time at 
Toronto is 7.20 a.m., and delivery would be made the morning of arrival. The same is true 
of every other local point west of Winnipeg. 


Item 3—Overseas Mail ex Steamers, Quebec. At the present time Overseas Mail 
traffic ex steamers, Quebec, is divided between the two lines—mail arriving on Canadian 
Pacific steamers going forward C. P. R. rail. and mail arriving on Cunard and White Star- 
Dominion Line steamers going forward C. N. R. rail. The Canadian National Railways 
can give the service required and can handle a much greater volume of traffic with the 
cars now required for this service. It is estimated that the routing of all of this traffic 
via the Canadian National Railways would provide additional mail revenue of, $31,000 
per annum. 

Item 4—Overflow Mail Traffic Toronto-Montreal. ‘The main mail services between 
Toronto and Montreal are now handled by the Canadian National Railways, the service 
along the Canadian Pacific lines being confined to that required by the public, with the 
exception that on three nights per week a car of overflow mail is routed C.P.R., Toronto- 
Montreal—during the balance of the week this overflow car being handled by the Canadian 
National Railways. 

The equipment used by the Canadian National Railways stands idle on the days the 
Canadian Pacific handles this traffic. 


The estimated annual earnings on this traffic now handled by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is $15,878.56. 


General:—In connection with equipment for the handling of this traffic, lends! note 
the following :— 

Item 1—Montreal-Vancouver: Equipment will be available in August. 

Item 2—Toronto-Winnipeg: Equipment is now available. 

Item 3—Overseas mail ex Quebec: Equipment is now available. 

Item 4—Overflow Mail Toronto-Montreal: Equipment is now available. 

It appears it should be possible to make arrangements whereby this mail traffic can 
be routed via the Canadian National Railways without any increase in operating expenses 
to the Post Office Department. | 


The Cuarrman: Any further questions to ask the witness? 


The witness discharged. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on now with the estimates? 
ee R. L. Fairbairn.] 
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Mr. Harris: Item No. 106 in the Railway Operating Revenue for the year 
ending December, 1923: There seems to be quite a little shrinkage in the revenue 
for carrying mails—on page 18. Perhaps Mr. Fairbairn could enlarge on that 
for us. 

Major BELL: Perhaps I could explain that to you, Mr. Harris. We had 
this readjustment and the cost of carrying the mails was reduced to the Post 
Office Department. That affected the Canadian Pacific just the same as the 
Canadian National; that is, lessening of the service to the Canadian National 
Railways and lessening the cost to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Harris: You have made some concessions to the Post Office Depart- 
ment with regard to rates? 

Major BELL: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: Due, perhaps, to the underlying principle of competition? 

Major Berx: No, what is the fair rate? Mr. Henry, can you give us details 
on that? He has gone into that from top to bottom with the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the different railways, and we finally got to the place where we all 
agreed that it should be readjusted. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: The Post Office Department brings in an Order-in- 
Council after an agreement is made in regard to the new rates. 

Mr. FAIRBAIRN: In addition to that there have been a few cases where the 
Post Office Department has reduced the character of the services on the trains; 
they have eliminated the postal car service and put in a baggage car service, 
which would mean a reduction in the Post Office Department expenses; they 
would not have to pay the railway as much, and would cut out the wages of 
the postal clerks, so that is reflected in that item. There is a big change going 
on all the time, and they are watching their expenses very closely. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yesterday we were going on with the statement of expen- 
Traffic Expenses. I do not know that we touched that. Are there any other ques- 
examination of operating expenses in connection with Maintenance of Way, 
Structures and Equipment? 

Mr. Kyte: That is pages 18 and 19? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and 20, I think. At the foot of page 20 begins the 
Traffic Expenses. I do not know as we touched that. Are there any other ques- 
tions before we go on with the examination of Traffic Expenses? 

Mr. Stewart: I would like a little explanation on a matter I do not under- 
stand in regard to items 151 and 152 “Joint facilities,” giving first a credit and 
then a debit following. 

Mr. Henry: This represents the joint use of facilities at terminals, the 
joint trackage as between different railways. 

Mr. Stewart: How do you get a revenue out of it? 

Mr. Henry: We get a revenue when some other carrier uses your facilities, 


and the expense part of it when we have to pay to use the facilities of other- 


carriers. 

Hon. Mr. GrauaM: Would not the station facilities here be an example? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, that would. 

Hon. Mr. GranamM: The C.P.R. pays the Canadian National Railways a 
certain amount per year for the use of its facilities, At another place, say in 
Quebec, the Canadian National Railways has to pay the Canadian Pacific. 

The Cmamman: Mr. Henry, you have a credit marked in one type and a 
debit in another type. Is there any significance in that? 

Mr. Henry: One is a credit and the other is a debit. 

Major Bert: It takes the place of red and black ink in the printing. 
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Mr. Stewart: It seemd a peculiar thing to me that it should appear under 
“ Revenue ”; I could not understand how a credit and debit could both appear 
in one item of “ Revenue”; it looks to me like an outgoing account. 


Mr. Henry: Account 101? 

Mr. Stewart: 151 and 152. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: It gives you a quick and ready way to find the differ- 
ence, and strike a balance. 


Mr. Henry: The definition for that is this: “This account shall include 
the carriers proportion of revenue collected by others in connection with the 
operation of joint trackage, yards, terminals, and other facilities.” That is the 
credit end. At the debit end it says, ‘ This account shall include all proportion 
of the revenue from the operation of joint track, yard, terminals and other 
facilities which is creditable to other companies.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that any clearer to you, Mr. Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart: I think I see it the way it is, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: If the he-bird takes the worm, it is a male. 

Mr. Stewart: It is revenue to somebody else, not to the Canadian National 
Railways. 

The CuHatrrMAN: We could hardly have both appear as revenue. 

Mr. Coorrr: The credit account is the payment to the Canadian National 
Railways, and the debit account is the payments by the Canadian National 
Railways. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it is payment to the Canadian National Railways how 
does it get under “ Revenue ”? 

Mr. Coorrr: It is in the revenue account. 

Mr. Kyre: That goes to make up the total revenue. 

Mr. Srewart: It is deducted in this statement, Mr. Kyte. 

The CHAIRMAN: It goes to make up the account. 

Mr. Stewart: I did not total that up, but I presume if you added all 
these other figures to get the total you would have to deduct that $42,888. 

Mr HENRY: . That is correct. 

The Cuatrrman: Anything more on page 18? Page 19. 

Mr. Harris: Is that a matter of policy—the matter of separating your 
depreciation from your general account, in your Tunnels and Subways, for 
instance and several other items? 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the item? 

Mr. Harris: 206. 

Mr. Cooper: It is only of the American lines. Take, for instance, the 
depreciation in Tunnels. There is a depreciation on the St. Clair Tunnel between 
Port Huron and Sarnia. 

Mr. Harris: Does the same obtain for items 227 and 228? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: And items 233 and 234? 

Mr. Cooper: The depreciation in that group—the account is in connec- 
tion with the St. Clair tunnel. 

Mr. Harris: How is the depreciation taken care of on your other fixtures, 
and in your general statement? Where is the item for depreciation on your 
other fixtures throughout the country? 

Mr. Cooper: It is only on the tunnel; we accrue depreciation on roadway 
structures. : a 
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Mr. Harris:. Only on a tunnel? 

Mr. Cooper: Only on the St. Clair Tunnel. That is because it has to 
comply with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s requirements as regards 
American roads. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: That is the tunnel at Sarnia? 

Mr. Cooper: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: Before we leave page 19, Mr. Chairman, I would like a 
general statement as to the replacing of ties, for instance, on any of the lines, 
with these creosoted ties, where they take out an old tie that is not creosoted 
and replace it with a creosoted tie. I would like to get an idea from Mr. Henry 
as to what portion of that is charged to Betterments and what portion to Main- 
tenance of Ways? 

Mr. Brown: It is all charged to Operating Expense; no charge to Better- 
ments there at all. 

The CuarrmMan: Although the new ties are better than the old? 

Mr. Brown: They have increased life, and cost more on account of the 
treatment. 

Major Beru: That has been argued out half a dozen times— 

Mr. Harris: Not in Committee. 

Major BELL: No, not in Committee, but in connection with the railway, and 
whfle in the first year we may suffer a little in having extra maintenance costs, 
i eg average itself up in the long run, and it was thought better not to disturb 
that. 

Mr. Harris: Will the same condition obtain if you increase the weight of 
the rail? 

Mr. Brown: No. Increased weight of rail over what you are replacing is 
charged to Capital Account. 

Mr. Harris: The bare increase? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: Where is the replacing of one rail by another charged? 

Mr. Brown: To Operating Expense. 

Mr. Harris: The fact that there is quite a little difference in the cost of ties - 
during 1923 as compared with 1922 will be due largely to the fact that there 
is less replacement. 

Mr. Henry: There were a million ties replaced, but there was a decrease 
in the average price of ties, and there was an adjustment of $600,000 from 1922 
to that of 1921; there was a bookkeeping item amounting to $600,000 representing 
an adjustment from the previous year. 

Mr. Harris: The same explanation applies for items 214, 216 and 218 
“Rails, other track material and ballast.” 

Mr. Henry: In regard to rails. There was about 100 miles of new rails 
less in 1923 and about 200 miles less of relay rails. 

Mr. Harris: The same applies to item 222? 

Mr. Henry: That is a little increase there. 

Mr. Harris: Could you enlarge a little on item 243; there is an increase 
there of some $30,000? 


Mr. Henry: I think that is largely due to- (To Mr. Brown) D 
what that is? I do not know offhand. i n) Do you know 


Mr. Brown: I think they are heavy repairs at the coal dock in Port Arthur. 
Mr. Harris: At Port Arthur? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. . 
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Mr. Harris: Repairs to equipment you own at present. 

Mr. Brown: Repairs to the wharf and coaling dock there, yes. 

Mr. Harris: Will you enlarge on item 245 “The Gas Producing Plant”? 
Is that also repairs? 

Mr. Henry: That is also largely repairs, yes. 

Mr. Harris: You have an Accident Prevention Association within the 
Canadian National Railways’ organization. 

Mr. Henry: First aid, I suppose you would eall it. 

Mr. Harris: Apart from the first aid, have you a prevention association? 

Mr. Henry: Safety First? Is that what you refer to? 

Mr. Harris: Have you an organization within your organization that func- 
tions in a like manner to the Industrial Accident Prevention Association, which 
comes under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act? 

Mr. Henry: Well, practically, yes. 

Mr. Harris: Do you work in unison with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, say of the Province of Ontario? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: Have you an association of your own more or less under their 
purview? 

Mr. Henry: Well, not in exactly the same way—not under their purview. 

Mr. Harris: Do you work in unison with their inspectors? 

Mr. Henry: To a large extent. 

Mr. Harris: Could you tell us just why, in a general way, there has been a 
considerable increase in the cost of your accidents last year as compared with 
the year before? 


Mr. Henry: Let me see, I think I have an explanation of that. There was 
an increase of $85,000 on the western region that was due to heavier payments 
having been made to the Compensation Boards of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia— 


Mr. Harris: That is the whole point. What rate did you have? You 
mentioned the western provinces? Did you mention any particular province? 

Mr. Henry: Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 

Mr. Markis: What rate have you in Manitoba at the present time? 

Mr. Genry: I am afraid I cannot answer that offhand. 

Mr. Harris: Do you know if there has been any reduction in the rate? 

Mr. Henry: I cannot answer that offhand. 

Mr. Harris: You know all the manufacturing industries in Ontario, and 
all different classes of industries, have industrial accident prevention associa- 
tions which have considerably reduced the cost of accidents. 

Mr. Henry: I suppose that is correct. We pay, of course, exactly the 
same rates as any of the other concerns. 

Mr. Harris: I appreciate that all manufacturing companies in the same 
group, and all traffic companies in the same group would pay the same rate. 
Has there been any effort on the part of the carriers to get a reduction in the 
rates? 

Mr. Henry: I cannot. answer that. 

Mr. Harris: You do not know what has been paid in— 

Mr. Cooper: We cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Harris: You know what you paid the Board. 
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Mr. Henry: We know what we paid out. 

Mr. Harris: You got your returns from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board—-what they paid out. 

Mr. Coorrr: I know the balance to our credit, but I do not know how 
much of that is surplus. We do not know what the difference is between the 
cost of the pensions and the amount paid in. 

Mr. Harris: I don’t just get that answer. 

Mr. Cooper: We know the amount to our credit with the Board but we 
do not know if there is any proportion of that considered as profit or surplus 
over and above the actual costs of the compensation payments. 

The Cuarrman: Should it not be considered that? If that is what you 
received over what you have paid in, and so much has come out, and so much 
stands to your credit, would that not be a surplus? 

Mr. Henry: I suppose he refers to the cost of administration. 

Mr. Coorrr: If there is a surplus on one case I believe the Board keeps 

. it and applies it on other cases. 

Mr. Harris: Have you finished. your statement— 

Mr. Henry: There were payments to 11 employees amounting to $45,000, 
and £12,000 was paid covering the administration expense of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the provinces of Manitoba and British Columbia for 
1921 and 1922. That was included in last year. 

Mr. Harris: Are you prepared to make a statement with regard to the 
insuranse, just exactly what that covers, and why it is considerably more than 
it was last year? 

Mr. HENRY: Prior to, I think it was May of last year, the perishable 
p._perty of the old Canadian Government railways was not covered by insur- 
anue. Subsequent to May it was all covered, and this amount credited to the 
insurance reserve. That additional amount represents insurance, largely, upon 
properties of the Canadian Government railways not previously covered. 

-` Mr. Harris: What is the policy of the Canadian National Railways in the 
treatment of insurance? Have you any fixed policy with regard to ultimately 
carrying your own insurance? 

Mr. Henry: We have. Major Bell might answer that. 

Major Beru: That was all gone into yesterday. 

Mr. Harris: Very well, I will not waste the time now; I will look at the 
report of yesterday’s proceedings for that. Take Item 278. Has that been 
explained? : 

Mr. Henry: Yes. The difference there simply represents or is due to the 
fact that the inter-company transactions have been eliminated. 

Mr. Harris: If any of these items are covered, I do not want to waste 
the time of the committee. ‘ 

The CuarrMan: I think that has been explained, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris: Everything down to 337? 

The Cuamman: We did not take them item by item, but there was a 
general review. Now, page 20; if there is anything there we might take it next. 

Mr. Harris: Has there been a general statement made with regard to 
repairs and depreciation and so on? 

_ Mr. Srewarr: There is a question I do not think. we touched yesterday 
which would come in under these headings. I notice—this is the third item—— 
that we have under the heading “ Superintendence” an increase. I would like 
a statement to explain that, and I want to make this statement that at 
Saskatoon, a point with which I am fairly well acquainted, there was a good 
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deal of local comment it may be as much as two 

} f ; years ago, over the fact 
that the Canadian National had five superintendents over the various work 
in Saskatoon, whereas the C.P.R., which is in a similar condition so far as 
mileage is concerned, had only one there. The comment was to the effect 
that the C.N.R. was overmanned as far as that was concerned. I notice there is 
still an increase in superintendence of these various works. 

Mr. Henry: I think, broadly speaking, you might say that that is due 
to the general strengthening up of the supervising forces. 

Mr, Stewart: On the other hand, would you care to make any comment 
as to this criticism which has been levelled at the Canadian National at that 
particular point? That it is overmanned so far as superintendents are con- 
cerned, compared with its competitor the C.P.R. 

Mr. Henry: I do not think I would say that. 

Major Beru: Mr. Stewart, that particular point, Saskatoon, we will wire 


_ Mr. Warren, our general manager there, and if you will just put a question 


we will have him wire a very full reply and have it here for to-morrow’s meeting. 

Mr. Henry: I will undertake to do that. 

Major BELL: Generally speaking, when you speak of superintendents, of 
course you do not mean the ordinary superintendents of the road; you mean 
those in charge of shops and that sort of thing. That is what we call a super- 
intendent. I know there are not five superintendents at Saskatoon. 

Mr. Stewart: I do not even know what branches or departments they are 
at the head of. 

Major BELL: You mean, speaking generally, the supervision in Saskatoon. 
I know we have not five superintendents there; that would be out of the ques- 
tion, but your statement relates to the supervision there of our senior men, that 
we have more than the Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. Stewart: Yes. 

Major Beru: We will give you an answer in the morning, in the greatest 
detail, from the man there. 

Mr. Stewart: I want an answer that will be a reply to the local criticism. 
That was two years ago, and they may not be there at the present time. 

The Cuamman: We are still at page 20; any further questions there? 

Mr. Harris: Has item 356 been dealt with? 

The CHARMAN: No, I do not think so; I was just trying to finish “ Main- 
tenance of Equipment”. Now we will go on to “ Traffic Expenses”. Do you 
wish to take this item by item, or merely dip into it as you are interested. I 
notice quite an increase there in industrial and immigration bureaus, from 
$145,000 to $300,000. 

Mr. Henry: That is due largely to the Colonization Department organ- 
ized in 1923, about which I think the President gave a statement. 

The Cuairman: Yes, I believe he did speak about that. 

Mr. Harris: Is this what you might term a domestic expense or a foreign 
expense? 

Mr. Henry: It is partly the one and partly the other. 

Major BELL: If you look at page 7 of the report you will find an explana- 
tion by the President. 

Mr. Harris: Before leaving Maintenance of Equipment, if I may refer 
to it for a moment, what do you anticipate will be the result of next year’s 
operations? Do you still anticipate a decrease in the cost of maintenance of 
equipment? 
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Mr. Henry: I think, generally speaking, our equipment is in first-class 
condition. That would be illustrated by taking for example the average con- 
dition of our freight cars in 1923 as compared with 1922. I think the per- 
centage of bad order cars, for instance, was 6.2 per cent in 1923, whereas it 
was a little over 10 per cent the previous year. That shows it is in pretty 
fair shape. 

Mr. Harris: And your retirements help out considerably; the more retire- 
ments you have, the more it helps you out. 

Mr. Henry: The car retirements, of course, increase our expenses. 

The CHarrMAN: We will take “ Traffic Expenses” now. Item 356. Mr. 
Harris, were you content with what is given in the first part of the report, or 
do you want further information on that? 

Mr. Harris: No, I will let it go at that. 

Mr. Stewart: In connection with that item, I do not know just as to what 
form these immigration bureaus are taking. Have we any statistics which 
have been compiled to show us how effective that branch of the Canadian 
National Railways will be or is it so interwoven with the Immigration Depart- 
ment that we could not get fair figures? 

Major Beru: This year it is just being organized; I think it was in Sep- 
tember or October that Mr. Black went over. 

Mr. Henry: The Colonization Department was not really organized until 
about the end of the year. 

Major BELL: So next year you will have a full statement of the work. It 
was really just in the process of being organized when this report was being 
prepared. 

Mr. Srewart: If it had not been taken into account, I should offer the 
suggestion that the figures be so placed before us as to enable us to make com- 
parisons with other colonization schemes. 

The CuHamrman: You mean the number of immigrants that could be 
obtained as the result of this expenditure? 

Mr. Henry: That is our purpose. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: It is a pretty big policy. When we come to the 
estimates in the House, I would like a synopsis of the organization. 

Major Betu: We will have that for you. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: There is an item there you have not looked at—— 

Major Beru: Let me give an explanation in connection with that. In 
addition to Mr. Black, Mr. Dalrymple, our vice-president in charge of traffic, 
has just got overseas; he is at present in the Old Country going very fully into 
the organization, and that work will not be complete until he gets back; he is 
working on it now. There has been so much to do in Canada that he was not 
able to get over last year. 


Mr. Mine: Is this railway immigration organization entirely i 
of the Government department? E 1rely independent 


Major Beru: Absolutely independent, but working with them wherever it 
is necessary. ! 


Mr. Munz: Would you have two offices in the same city, for instance? 


Major Beru: Yes; the Canadian Pacific has offi i . 
as well as in London. , ile has oltices all over the Continent, 


Mr. Mune: But they have not an immigration department, like we have? 
Major Beru: Yes; they have had one for years. 
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A ie ars The Immigration Departments of the two railways, 
We oie ci mmigration Department are working together. Each 
ganization and they are working with the Government. 

Mr. MILNe: Il realize why the C.P.R. would have an organization of its 
own, because it is a private company, but here we have practically two depart- 
ments of the same company, so to speak, for the same purpose. 

Major Beru: We are a company, in our department. 

Hon. Mr. GraHaM: You see, if the Immigration Department of Canada 
was working for the Government interests, and the C.P.R. was working for its 
own private interests, the Immigration Department would not care where the 
traffic went; they would only be getting immigrants, and if the C.P.R. as a 
company did not have its own department it would not get its share of the 
traffic, unless the Government became an agent for the C.N.R. 

Mr. Mizner: I do not see why we should have the two departments, when 
it is all being paid for out of the one pocket. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: It would be difficult to have the Immigration Depart- 
ment act for the Canadian National Railway at the same time. The company 
has to function on its own behalf. You see, if you had been here an hour or so 
ago you would have seen that the company had been putting up a very strong 
case to get its share of the traffic from another department of the Government. 

Mr. Stewart: May we take it for granted that the Immigration Depart- 
ment will work in conjunction with the Canadian National Railways, so that 
they will get a fair share of the traffic drummed up by the Immigration Depart- 
ment? 

Major BELL: If we do not, you will hear from us. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: I was going to ask a question myself. There is an 
increase shown in advertising. Is that not a pretty large sum for advertising? 

Mr. Henry: I think not. 

The, CHArRMAN: Mr. Henry, can you say anything about that? 

Mr. Henry: That represents a little more advertising in 1923 than in 1922; 
that is about all I can say. 

The CHarRMAN: Can you say what form that advertising takes? Is it 
magazine advertising or newspaper advertising? 

Mr. Henry: It is all kinds of advertising. 

Mr. Stewart: ‘That includes the advertising of summer resorts and hotels? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, everything. 

Mr. Cooprr: Train service, and so on. 

Hon. Mr. GrauaM: Does that include the printing of timetables? 

Mr. Cooper: No; that is under “ Stationery and Printing.” 

Major Beru: Where is the radio? 

Mr. Coorrr: It is divided in the Maintenance of Equipment group. The 
maintenance of the equipment itself is under Maintenance of Equipment. There 
is the Miscellaneous Equipment account, No. 329. 

The CHAMAN: I notice your Stationery and Printing account, to which 
you have just referred, has been very much reduced the last year. Had you a 
large stock on hand, or did you do less printing? 

Mr. Henry: That is almost entirely due to an extra heavy charge for 
` printing revised freight and passenger tariffs for 1922. It did not occur in 1923. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we pass on to page 21? 


Mr. Harris: Before leaving page 20, where do you find the capital item 
corresponding to “ Miscellaneous Equipment,” item 329? 
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Mr. Henry: That is on page 23, No. 58, 

The CHmamman: It would hardly be that, would it? 

Mr. Cooper: I do not think we had paid for most of our radio equipment 
by the end of 1923. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: This is only as of December 31, 1923. 

Mr. Harris: That is all you expended in 1923? 

Mr. Coorrr: Yes, I believe that is so. 

Mr. Harris: And this little gap left on page 20, then, is to take care of it 
for the coming year, 1924; depreciation and retirement. Is that entirely for 
radio? 

Mr. Cooper: No, it would not be particularly for radio. 

Major Beu: That is a standard account. These numbers are all the 
United States classification, and even if we do not have an item we have to put 
it in. 

Mr. Harris: Would it be possible to have that item put in, so we could 
separate the radio from the miscellaneous equipment? 

Major Bett: We must follow the standard accounting laid down by law. 
If you want to know the cost of the radio, in any of its phases, we can give it 
to you. As a matter of fact, it is on record in the House in answer to a question 
which was asked. 

Mr. Harris: It is, of course, found under “ Miscellaneous Equipment?” 

Major Brut: We can give you the statement, if you like. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: My own opinion, for what it is worth, is that you ought 
to divide the cost of the radio between equipment and advertising. 

Mr. Coorrr: I was really wrong there. The maintenance of equipment is 
in the Maintenance of Equipment account, and the cost of operating—that is 
the men on the trains and so on—is down in account No. 402, under “ Trans- 
portation.” 

Mr. Henry: Of course, that includes everything as well as the operating 
of the radio. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I may be all wrong, but it is not train equipment in 
any sense. Your broadcasting station, say at Ottawa, is not train equipment, 
surely; it is purely advertising, to my mind, The cost of operating that station 
is largely advertising, and good advertising. 

Mr. Cooper: I may say that we have had quite an argument as to: the 
proper account for that expense. The classification as here laid down does not 
contemplate radio, but in the 1924 accounts it was our intention to put it all into 
one account. 

Mr. Harris: Will the classification let you do that? 

_Mr. Cooper: The classification does not include radio, so we have that 
option. 

Mr. Stewart: This question I am going to ask has no particular bearing, 
but it struck me during the explanation Major Bell was making a while ago 
about picking out the numbers. I notice these’ numbers are not consecutive, that 
there are a great many missing; is it because there is no item for that particular 
number? 

Major Beri: No item for it. 


Mr. Stewart: These numbers are those which would correspond in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission classification with accounts you do not have? 


Major Beru: Yes. We have correspondence with other railways, and they 
refer to a particular number, you see. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Anything further, gentlemen? Are we through with page 
20? On page 21 I notice the third item is reduced; that ought to please Mr. 
Stewart, because it applies to superintendence. What is the reason for that? 
It is reduced by about $100,000. 


Mr. Henry: That is a very small reduction; I could not give you the exact 
reason. It is in the right direction, however. 


The Cuarrman: The item there for fuel for train locomotives; is the coal 
all purchased by tender? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Lots of competition? 


_Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. Of course, a portion of that is obtained from the 
Rail and River Coal Company. 


The CuarmMan: What is that? 
Mr. Henry: That is a coal company we have down in Ohio 


The CuHatrmMan: Do you buy mostly Canadian coal or do you have to 
import much? 


Mr. Henry: We import a certain amount as well. 

The CHatrRMAN: Where would that be, in Ontario? 

Mr. Henry: That would be in Ontario and up the lakes. 

Mr. Harris: Before that, I would like to get item 382 explained. What 
weight of fuel is used to haul one thousand gross tons one mile? That is your 
usual way of expressing it, is is not? 

Mr. Henry: That, of course, varies with different divisions. 

Mr. Harris: You have three divisions? 

Mr. Henry: You would like three divisions? 

Mr. Stewart: You have three divisions now? 

Mr. Henry: I mean the various operating divisions. 

Mr. Harris: How many divisions have you on the road now? 

Mr. Henry: I think we have 40 and odd. 

Mr. Harris: Can you give us an example on one of these divisions, give us 
what it is costing you? 

Mr. Henry: For a thousand gross ton miles? We could supply those 
figures, but offhand I would not like to say. 

Mr. Harris: Can you give the average for the whole system? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, but I do not know that that would illustrate it very much. 

Mr. Harris: If you gave me the average for the whole system for this 
year as against last year, it might be of interest. 

Mr. Henry: Very well. 

The CuairmMaNn: You have not that at hand. 

Mr. Henry: No, I would only be guessing. 

Mr. Harris: You could get that, perhaps, for the next meeting? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, I can have that for tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Harris: And perhaps at the same time you could tell us where you 
get the reduction. As a matter of fact, I understand there has been a considerable 
reduction in the amount of fuel consumed per gross ton mile. 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: And then perhaps you could tell us at the same time the reason 
for the increased cost over the whole twelve months period? 

Mr. Henry: Of course, I can tell you that right away. The increased 
amount consumed was due to the increased traffic. 
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Mr. Harris: Entirely? 
Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Harris: Is there any movement being made by the management to 
reduce the amount of coal being consumed for a thousand gross ton miles? 


Mr. Henry: Every possible means. 

Mr. Harris: You have an organization set up for that purpose? 

Mr. Henry: We are testing it out every day. 

Mr. Harris: You say you are testing it out every day. Is the test divided 
into regions, or into engine divisions? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, we set up comparisons between the performances of res- 
pective districts. 


Mr. Harris: Have you any information as to the average poundage used 
per gross ton mile on the American roads? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. I doubt whether we could get that for 1923, but we can 
try. 

Mr. Harris: Is it the policy of the Canadian National Railways management 
to use such things as smoke-consuming devices to increase the efficiency? 


Mr. Henry: On the prairies we are compelled to equip our locomtives with 
those devices. 


Mr. Harris: Does that apply down in the Atlantic region, for instance? 


Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. I do not think there is any regulation there, but as 
a matter of fact we do. 


Mr. Harris: Have you any information with you this morning as to the 
ratio per ton of freight hauled as compared with the fuel the same train would 
be hauling? I mean a comparison of freight as against coal. 


Mr. Henry: How much fuel enters into the cost of handling a ton of freight? 


Mr. Harris: This is what I have in mind. We appreciate the fact that if 
it is an electrical equipment, an electric engine, of course, is not carrying coal. 
Mr. Henry: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Harris: I want an idea from you as to how much coal is carried to 
carry one thousand gross tons a mile? 


Mr. Henry: What weight of coal is required to carry one thousand tons of 
freight one mile? 


Mr. Harris: Yes. I understand one thousand gross tons is the usual 
expression. 


Mr. Henry: I can work that out for you. 
Hon. Mr. Grauam: You have to haul the coal as well as the freight. 


Mr. Harris: Yes, that is the point. You have a very strong propaganda 
going on at the present time among your train crews, asking them to reduce the 
amount of coal consumed? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: All the time? 

Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Harris: You have a regular organization set up for that purpose? 
Mr. Henry: Yes, we have travelling firemen for that purpose. 


Mr. Harris: Would you be able to give the committee what success you have 
had in that connection? Have you any string on the way they are functioning? 

Mr. Henry: I think we could probably give you some comparison as to that. 

The CHAIRMAN: You cannot do that now? 

Mr. Henry: Not offhand. 
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Mr. Mine: Have you a regular research department for the purpose of 
finding out the efficiency of automatic stokers and different types of locomotives 
and so on? 


Mr. Henry: That is done under the direction of the executive officers in 
Montreal. 

Mr. Mirne: You cary on experimental work? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Stewart: Are there any electrified lines coming under this heading 
here? 


Mr. Henry: No. I think the St. Clair tunnel is the only thing, and it is about 
a mile long, running to Detroit. 


The CHatRMAN: You have several lines, but operated by other companies? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, but not in this account. There is also the Montreal tun- 
nel as well. 


Mr. Srewarr: Would the current consumed by an electric line come under 
the heading of “ fuel ’’? 

Mr. Brown: No, it would come under Items 395 and 396. “Train Power 
Produced ” is electric power produced and “ Train Power Purchased ” is elec- 
trical power purchased. 

The CuHarrMAN: Is the railway making an investigation as to the possibility 
of operating some of the branch lines by other than steam power? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am referring to gas propelled cars, as well as electric 
lines. 


Mr. Henry: Yes; gas propelled and unit cars. We have been investigating 
that for some time. 


The Cuarrman: What is the result? 


Mr. Henry: We have not reached any definite conclusion yet as to what is 
the best type. 


The CuairMAN: Have you anything to give as to the relative merits of the 
electric storage battery car and the gasoline propelled car? 

Mr. Henry: I would not like to answer that offhand, no. Our experience 
has varied. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have experimented? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: I have now to go to Council so perhaps you can 
decide as to whether it would be wise to bring in a motion in the House asking 
for leave to sit while the House is in session. Then, if that were done, we 
could probably finish up this afternoon. I also thought it might be interesting 
to the committee to have Mr. Henry give us a statement concerning the electric 
lines we own, because we have inherited some electric lines, too. 

Mr. Harris: Yes, that was what I had in mind. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: I do not mean to interfere with this present discussion, 
but when we get through we can have that statement. 

Mr. Srorx: I think, Mr. Chairman, we should ask for permission to sit 
while the House is in session. We might sit this afternoon or tomorrow. 

The Cuairman: It is moved by Mr. Stork and seconded by Mr. Stewart 
that the Committee request the permission of the Huose to sit during sessions 
of the House. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Mitne: Just while we are on this transportation, that is gasoline and 
electrification, I think it would be very interesting if we had a report as to the 
progress of these gas cars, because there is a strong feeling in the West where 
there are branch lines that there is really poor service given. When a farmer 
ships out cream in hot weather, it is essential that a good service should be 
given, and yet the traffic is not sufficient to warrant a fully equipped train. 
There is a big feeling among the people of the prairies that gasoline cars, or 
even these hand cars with the motor and trailer, could be used. 

Mr. Henry: It would not carry very much. We are really investigating 
every branch line upon which we think unit cars of that type could possibly 
be used to advantage. 

Mr. Minne: You have no conclusions as yet, no report of progress? 

Mr. Henry: The results have fluctuated so much that it is pretty difficult 
to draw a conclusion, a definite conclusion. In other words, our experience 
has not been over a sufficiently extended period to enable us to form any defi- 
nite conclusion. 


The CuatrMANn: Have you investigated that situation in the United States, 
where, I understand, these cars are being used? 


Mr. Henry: Their experience there has not been, on the whole, entirely 
satisfactory. We have looked into it. 

The CHatrmMan: For what reason? 

Mr. Henry: Largely because the right type of equipment has not been 
developed yet. 

The Cmamman: Are there many gasoline propelled cars in operation in 
the United States? Can you say as to that? 


Mr. Henry: There have been a number. 

The CHatrMAN: Successfully? 

Mr. Henry: Not very successfully. 

The CHarrMAN: Is there more success with the storage battery car? 

Mr. Henry: Our experience has been more satisfactory with the storage 
battery car than the gasoline car. 

Mr. Mitne: Are you trying any in the western prairie provinces? 

Mr. Henry: I think we have one there. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, we have one running in Winnipeg, on a short run. 

Mr. Stewart: A gasoline car or a storage battery car? 

Mr. Brown: A storage battery car. 

gine CHAIRMAN: That is a great deal more expensive than the gasoline 

car? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 


Mr. Harris: I understand there is going to be a general statement made 
about this, so I will not take up any more time. 


The CuarrmMan: Do you wish to discuss anything further on page 21? 

Mr. Harris: I would like to ask Mr. Henry to cover this statement about 
insurance, as briefly as possible. 

Mr. Henry: That is due to the same cause as the other, including insur- 
ance on the property of the old government railways. 

Major Bett: Do you want a general statement as to our insurance? 

Mr. Harris: Yes. 

_ Major Brrr: Before the amalgamation, we have the government-owned 

railways, upon which there was no insurance. It had always been the govern- 
ment policy in the past to cover their own insurance, but they never set up any 
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reserve accounts. That obtained on the government roads as well as upon the 
government business. When the Canadian Northern came over, we found they 
were insuring the greater portion of their property, especially rolling stock. As 
it was mortgaged, they were compelled to carry insurance. Then they started 
an insurance of their own; they set up a reserve account, but it was only book- 
keeping. Then the Grand Trunk started, and they set up a reserve which was 
cash, and which was invested. It ran up to something over $1,000,000. When 
the present management came in, last January, we went into the whole question 
of insurance, marine and fire, and it was decided to carry all our own insurance, 
setting up cash reserves and charging to that all losses. That conclusion was 
arrived at after carefully analyzing our experience over the last ten years, and 
the conclusion arrived at was that we could make an enormous saving. Some 
years, of course, the insurance companies have to pay out more than they receive 
in premiums, but taking the average over the last ten years I found that the 
- insurance companies, if they had carried the insurance for the whole of the 
National Railways, at the rates they were charging us, would have had profits 
of approximately $1,000,000 a year, and I saw no reason why the Canadian 
National should not have the benefit of that. That was placed before Sir Henry 
Thornton and he went very carefully into it and had an insurance expert go over 
it, and they both agreed to the system. Then it was brought before the Board, 
and the Board agreed to it. To-day we have a few risks out, I do not think 
they amount to 5 per cent of our total, and they will lapse in the course of a few 
months, and we will carry it entirely. This year, as a result, we estimate that we 
have saved about $1,250,000, I think it is. We have not reduced our rates, but 
we probably will later on. At the present time we want to accumulate a fund in 
case of a catastrophe at any point, such as our elevators and so on. We have in 
the neighbourhood of $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 in that reserve, invested in gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The CuairMAN: ‘This item represents the actual amount of cash in the 
reserve? 

Major Beru: Yes, and against that reserve is charged our losses. Of 
course. you do not see the Marine Insurance there, which is also a large item. 
One reason why we decided we should carry our own insurance, and why it was 
good business, was this: I think the insurance for the Canadian National ‘ines 
would probably run about nearly $300,000,000 or $40,000,000. That is probably 
the amount that, if you were putting out all your insurance, you would carry. 
There is no such company in existence in the world, having respect to a fire 
risk, as the Canadian National Railway System. The risks are very wide-flung, 
from Halifax to Vancouver, and we have boats on practically every ocean in 
the world. If an insurance company wanted to build up a business representing 
insurance of $300,000,000, they would probably take original risks of about 
$1,000,000,000; then they would reinsure so as to divide up their risks, and they 
would finally bring that down to $300,000,000. I do not know any insurance 
company—and I say this after talking to experts—having a business of $300,- 
000,000 which they are carrying themselves, that has a better risk than the 
€300,000,000 that is involved in the far-flung risks of the Canadian National 
Railways. Therefore, to all intents and purposes, we are an insurance company 
of our own with a first class lot of risks. 


The CuatrMAN: What do you insure against? 

Major Berr: Fire and marine losses. 

The Cuarrman: Any damage or collision insurance, or anything like that? 
Major Beru: No, we have not taken that up yet. 

Mr. Gauvreau: You have covered that ground already. 

Major BELL: Yes, but Mr. Harris wanted an explanation of that. 
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Mr. Srewart: The reserve you are building up is built up by deductions 
made on standard rates? 

Major BELL: On standard rates, if anything slightly below. They are 
approximately the same rates we were paying the insurance companies. 

Mr. Stewart: Have you been operating on that system long enough to be 
sure that it is going to carry you through all right? 

Major Beru: We have based our experience on what we paid out to insur- 
ance companies and what we would have paid if the government railways had 
been insured for the last ten years. That is why I make the statement that if 
we had had all this property insured during the last ten years and we had been 
paying the same rates to insurance companies, the insurance companies would 
have benefited to the extent of $1,000,000 a year. You see, it is a huge risk. 

Mr. Stewart: If we had been under the system we are now under, of 
building up a reserve, we would by now have had a reserve of approximately 
$10,000,000? 

Major BELL: Yes. I do not mean to say that the insurance companies have 
had that $1,000,000 yearly, because there has not been that insurance out, but 
they have made good profits, almost huge profits, for the last ten years. 

The CHatmRMAN: Does it require much of an establishment to carry that 
work on? 

Major Beru: No. 


The CHairMAN: You would not have the overhead an insurance company 
would have? 


Major Brett: No. I may say in connection with the insurance that we are 
running a protection bureau, going through the shops and taking care of fire 
risks and training men, and so on, so we hope to cut our losses a good deal. 


„Mr. Harris: Could you make a statement as to whose jurisdiction this pro- 
tection association or organization is under? 


Major Beri: Mr. Keystone is the insurance expert. 


Mr. Harris: You do not know who has the supervision of the accident 
prevention bureau? 


Major BELL: No, offhand I do not. 
Mr. Harris: These two are very closely associated, one with the other. 


_ Major Beru: Of course, all that comes under one head, under Mr. Robb, 
Vice-President, but whether Mr. Keystone has that under his jurisdiction, I 
could not say. He has the insurance and the prevention of fire. 

Mr. Henry: The whole thing is under Mr. Robb, the Safety First i 
and the Prevention of Accidents. Sin Sa See 
Mr. Harris: Did I understand that you are going to bring to the committee 
tomorrow a statement as to the exact cost of your accidents at the present time 
that is the cost per $1,000 of your payroll, and the cost last year? 
Mr. Henry: We can do that, yes. 


Mr. Harris: And at the same time you might tell us under whose su isi 
this comes, if there is any effort being made by the railway Marae men A 


ordinate the accident prevention and the fire prevention associations within 
your organization. 


Mr. Henry: We have a well organised system of fire prevention. 
Mr. Harris: You do not know about the accident prevention? 
Mr. Henry: No, I do not know how closely they work together. 


Major Beru: That is under Mr. Keystone. Who is the head of the Safet 
First campaign? : 
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Mr. Henry: Mr. Booth. 


Mr. Harris: You could give us to-morrow an analysis of item 420, to 
what provinces these monies were paid? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Major Beru: I presume this $770,000 was practically all compensation? 

Mr. Henry: We might not be able to get the details of that for to-morrow. 
because we might have to go to the different regions for it. 

Mr. Harris: Perhaps you could get the rates, could you? 

Mr. Henry: I think so. 


Mr. Stewart: Is there any insurance reserve that will correspond to 
employers’ insurance? 


Major Beru: Not on the railway; we have no reserve for that. We have 
only fire and marine reserves. 


Mr. Henry: Yes, that is all. 


Mr. Harris: Do you know if the transportation companies or carriers have 
a merit-rating system which is similar to that in vogue in industrial companies? 
Do you receive that consideration under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the Province of Ontario? 

Mr. Henry: I could not answer that offhand. 

Mr. Harris: You might bear that in mind and see what is the case. 

Mr. Henry: We have a system of our own. 


Mr. Harris: Do you receive any refunds, for instance, from the Provine 
of Ontario, for your merit-rate? 


Mr. Henry: That I could not answer. 


Mr. Harris: Do you care to make a statement with regard to the increased 
cost this year over last year? 


Mr. Henry: I can give you the exact details of that. 
Mr. Harris: Perhaps you will tell us. 


Mr. Henry: That increase is $193,000. That included in 1923 $40,000 
paid to J. Cosgrave for injuries received at Big Valley, Alberta; $24,000 admin- 
istration expenses, Manitoba and British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for years 1921 and 1922; $15,000 claim paid estate William C. Evert, 
locomotive engineer, killed February 10, 1923; $12,200 on account of wreck, 
Knights Templar special of Grand Trunk Western on June 5, 1923; $15,000 on 
account Firemen W. H. Johnston, injured March 19, 1923, at Island Pond. 
Those are the principal large items entering into that. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are still on page 21, gentlemen. 


Mr. Henry: I can make a short statement now in regard to motor coaches, 
if the committee desires. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suppose we may as well have that now. 


Mr. Henry: The result of our experience during the last three or four 
years leads us to the conclusion that for cars required to carry over 40 passen- 
gers, the electric storage battery car is the most suitable and reliable of any 
of those used to date, but we are now investigating the possibilities of the so- 
called Diesel electric car, which may prove to be even better and which will, of 
course, be adopted for future use if this. conclusion is reached. Where smaller 
units are required, cars driven by a gasoline engine are fairly satisfactory, and 
are easily the cheapest to operate, but the field for this particular class of equip- 
ment appears to be more or less limited on account of its light weight. We have 
effected some very substantial economies through the use of motor coaches in 
place of steam trains on branch lines and on light main lines, but there would 
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be a small proportion of the units that could be used to economic advantage. 
We have now on order for spring delivery—some of these have already been 
received—six battery cars with a carrying capacity of about 50 people, costing 
slightly over $40,000 apiece. We think we ought to increase the number of these 
cars. 

The CuarrMan: Do you buy these only as you know whether you are 
going to need them? 

Mr. Henry: As funds can be provided. We have to distribute our estimate 
over as large a time as possible. That is really the governing factor. That is, 
generally speaking, what our experience has been. 

Mr. Gauvreau: Mr. Chairman, I have not been here for the last meetings. 
May I put a question before I leave? , 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. Gavvreau: It is about the pension fund for the employees. I see here 
on page 11 “ A pension scheme for the whole system is under consideration.” 
I would like to know if there is any prospect of this scheme being put into effect 
soon. 

Mr. Henry: There was a committee of officers appointed a year ago to 
investigate the various possible pension schemes. ; 

Mr. Gavvreau: For the whole system? 

Mr. Henry: For the whole system. That committee has put in a report. 
upon it, and the management now has it under consideration. The amount of 
money involved in it is quite large, as you can appreciate. 

Mr. Gavvrrau: If the Board arrives at any conclusion, will this be sub- 
mitted to the employees and also to Parliament? 

Mr. Henry: As a matter of fact the employees themselves have already 
been consulted. 

Mr. Gavuvreavu: I know where I come from we are anxious to know when 
that is going to come into effect. 

Major Berti: I can probably explain that. There was a committee 
appointed which went into the whole matter, and they were in consultation 
with the employees almost continuously. A Bill was drafted to submit to the 
government and regulations were drawn up, and it came up before the sub- 
committee of the Board of Directors. After we had gone into it we found that 
the information obtained was not sufficient to inform Parliament as to what 
the cost would be. Going roughly into the scheme it looked as if the cost were 
going to be enormous, and that the scheme would have to be modified. It was 
referred back to the committee and an actuary has been engaged who is going 
into the matter very thoroughly, and then they will consult with the employees 
again, and when the scheme is in shape it will be submitted to the Board, and 
we hope to have the pension scheme ready for submission to Parliament next 
session. It cannot possibly be done this year. 

Mr. Mackinnon: Item 401. There is an increase on that of $100,000. 
What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Henry: That is due entirely to increased business. Last year we 
handled 8,000,000 more tons than in the previous year. That required more 
trainmen, and generally more employees of that character. 

The CHAMAN: I suppose that would be the reason for the increases that 
you see, pretty generally all along the line. 

Mr. Henry: You could say that pretty well with regard to the whole 
transportation group. Transportation varies fairly well with traffic. 

Mr. Stewart: Changes in wages do not materially enter into this? 

Mr. Henry: I do not think there were any changes last year. 
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The Cuatrman: No increases? 

Mr. Henry: I do not think there were any changes at all. There were 
some changes in July, 1923, affecting the shop crafts. 

The Cuatrman: Item 418, Mr. Henry, “ Lost and Damaged Freight.” I 
note there is a reduction, a very considerable reduction there. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, our percentage there was— 

The CHatrmMan: Is it the result of greater care, or were you just fortunate? 

Mr. Henry: The result of greater care, I should think. We specialize in 
that. I think we had the lowest record in 1923 of any railroad, or at least as 
low as any other. 

The CuamrMan: “Injuries to persons ” was greater? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Stork: Were you going too fast, or what? 

aa STEWART: You say you specialize in the matter of damage to stock and 
so on? 

Mr. Henry: We are following it up very closely to see that it is kept down. 

Mr. Harris: You follow it both ways; you see that you do not overpay 
the man who runs the train, and you see you do not have too much damage? 

Pvc. HENRY: . Yes. 

Mr. Harris: In which direction is your effort most successful? 

Mr. Henry: We have meetings from time to time with the various men 
connected with the handling of freight indicating to them just what precau- 
tions ought to be taken, and what the failure to follow these precautions results 
in. 

Mr. Harris: These meetings are purely to avoid damage to goods, rather 
than to avoid payment for that damage? 

Mr. Henry: Absolutely, on the theory that it is far better to prevent it. 

The CuatrMan: Your efforts at prevention are apparently, so far as 
crossings are concerned, not in the direction of greater cost in maintaining pro- 
tection. That is item 405, which shows a reduction in the cost of crossing 
protection as compared with the year before. 

Mr. Henry: I think perhaps that was due to the elimination of some 
crossings. i 

`- Mr. Brown: I think in some cases we have reduced expenses in that regard 
by the introduction of wigwag signals, by order of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and the replacement of watchmen by gates. 

The CHarrMan: If we have finished with page 21, we will go on with 
page 22. 

Mr. Harris: Take item 441. Does this include the salaries and wages 
paid to porters? 

Mr. Cooper: Yes, salaries for porters and dining-car attendants. 

Mr. Harris: What is the policy of the Canadian National Railway lines 
with regard to having coloured help in the dining service and in the porter and 
parlour car service? 

Mr. Henry: I am afraid I cannot answer that, Mr. Harris. 

Major Brut: Practically all the coloured help on our own cars are citizens 
of the country. On the Grand Trunk we run Pullman service, and that is 
entirely manned by coloured help, except for some of the conductors. 

Mr. Harris: Have you any particular policy with regard to the parlour 
car service? Does the same answer apply? 

5—143 
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Major BELL: In the parlour car service in our own railway, I think you 
will find white men, generally speaking. 

Mr. Harris: I appreciate that it is rather a ticklish question, but will 
you express an opinion as to what your policy is going to be with regard to 
keeping on coloured help in your dining car service throughout the whole 
system? 

Major Berur: We have very few in the dining car service; I think they are 
practically all white men. It is only the porters who are coloured, and as a 
rule it is very hard to get any one but coloured help for that. 

The CHarrMAN: With regard to hotels and restaurants, have these been 
profitable during the last year? 

Mr. Henry: There was a statement brought down in the House about 
that, I think. 

The CuHatrman: Has the Chateau Laurier been profitable? 

Major Beru: It had a profit over operating expenses, but it did not meet 
its fixed charges. The biggest loss was in connection with the Fort Garry at 
Winnipeg. 

. Mr. Henry: The Chateau Laurier had a surplus of $3,137 over operating 
expenses. 

The CHarrMAN: What were the fixed charges? 

Mr. Henry: About $2,500,000, I think. 

The CHarrmMan: The fixed charges? 


Mr. Henry: No, that is the capital cost. 44 per cent on that would be 
the fixed charge, about $100,000. 

The CuHarrmMan: What is the policy of these hotels? What is the system, 
high prices with the expectation of making expenses, or low prices with the 
expectation of doing more business and making a profit that way? 

Mr. Henry: You cannot charge any more than the traffic will bear, you 
know. 

Major BELL: Generally speaking, take the Chateau, if you could add 100 
or 150 rooms to the Chateau, the overhead and management would be practically 
nothing extra, and the Chateau would be put on a paying basis, if you had 
the traffic. It is all a question of traffic. For a place the size of Ottawa, a 
building like the Chateau is a pretty expensive proposition. You have not the 
traffic for it. 

The CHARMAN: Might I ask this. Is it true that so far as lodgings are 
concerned, the rental of rooms, the Chateau does a successful business? 


Major Betu: I think so. 

The CuairMan: Is it relatively true of the dining-room service? 
Major Bru: I think so. 

The Cuarrman: There is a big expense in keeping up that service? 
Major BELU: Yes. 

The CuHatrmMan: And have they a commensurate service—. 


Major Bru: They must lose money on it when they do not meet the 
fixed charges. 

The CHatRMAN: I am trying to get at whether we are losing it by lack of 
patronage of the rooms or of the dining service. 

Major BELL: They both work together. If you had the rooms in the 
Chateau filled every day and every night, in addition to the extra people who 
came in for their meals, I think the Chateau would pay the fixed charges, but 
you have your ups and downs. Then there are a great many who take rooms 
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there, and probably also have a very light breakfast, but go out to meals either 
to friends, or for the purpose of saving expenses. 


Mr. Stewart: The Chateau could not pay on the room accommodation 
alone? 


Major BELL: No. . 


Mr. MILNE: I do not know anything about the hotels in the city, but on 
one occasion a few years ago I was with a large delegation of probably 60 or 75 
men. They went to the Fort Garry and took rooms. The first morning they 
nearly all went down for breakfast, and after they had their breakfast just out 
in the corridor I heard them saying, “ No more breakfasts for me at the Fort 
Garry ”. After that, immediately the meeting was concluded, they would stream 
out and get their meals elsewhere. The question that came to my mind was 
whether it would not be possible to make a rate—I do not mean an excep- 
tionally low rate—but strike a kind of happy medium. If a man goes in for 
breakfast and has to pay $1.50 or $2 he cannot keep it up, unless he is wealthy. 
The average man would not mind paying a fair price, but the prices seem 
unfair. 

Major Bruty: They tried to meet that at the Chateau by a business man’s 
lunch at $1 I think; they gave a very fair lunch for $1, and it is not patronized. 


The Cratrman: You think people like to pay more? 
Major BELL: I think some people when travelling do not object to it. 


Mr. Storx: Take it right in the House of Commons, you cannot get a 
better meal anywhere in Canada than we get in the Parliamentary dining- 
room. The service is excellent, and yet the committee in charge of the dining- 
room was compelled to send out a letter urging members to patronize the 
dining-room and discontinue the use of the cafeteria. 

Major Buin You pay no rent, no light, no heat, and just the bare cost 
of your food there. In connection with the dining-car service and buffet 
service. I think it is a mistake all over the country, and it is something that 
cannot be remedied by any one railway. I do not think we have any business 
to have a dining-car service on any dining-car in the country. You cannot 
carry it and make money, because the expense is so enormous. I know some- 
thing about that, because years ago when we changed over on the Intercolonial, 
we had to change over to the a la carte on account of the criticism of the 
public. That was put in, and I went out in connection with the installing of 
the accounting system. The natural waste that you cannot get away from, 
and the expense of a dining-car is enormous. That was met in the United 
States during the war by an order of the United States administration; they 
put on a regular meal on the cars, and no railway was allowed to serve an 
a la carte meal. Of course it was all under one administration, and it cut 
down the expenses enormously. Some of these things will have to be regulated, 
not by the railway itself, but by law. Personally, I think it would be a good 
thing if, on the railways, the a la carte service was cut out entirely, and the 
railways were forced to go back to the old system of giving a set dinner; if 
that were done, they could give a very much better meal for about half the 
money. The same thing obtains in connection with competition of trains. One 
railway puts on a train, and the other railway is bound to put on one to meet 
that competition. The result is that service is given which is not required, and 
naturally you have to pay for it in the price of your tickets. 

The CuatrMaN: Gentlemen, it is now one o'clock so perhaps we had 
better adjourn until to-morrow morning. 


The committee adjourned. 
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The following statement was handed in by Sir Henry Drayton in accord- 
ance with his agreement so to do and as referred to at page 164 of these 


proceedings :— 


Expenses General Detail 
Items 201-279. 


No 
— 1923 1922 Reserves 1923 1922 
MERVE. R AEE Eo, EE E BONO O19 MISZ OO mente. ERE 15,934,454| 14,621,566 
Janen te Para Seis: o Cheer e caeas 4543, 099| 4 C99 O95 Ey ye eye. . xo 20,477,553} 19,322,562 
CUTTS OS oar as ae nis, ek E a A892 Waals A 688 2I e tae 25,369,731| 24,009,857 
AD. AE DAE Me ES PRN TOU VOR RETA AN3 209) - 5 OJR  E N 30,342,986} 29,104,701 
SEDO: PERO. OO NCOs eee A AG25530) 114, AO 6 dia. eee eels 34,835,516) 33,848,271 
(OG eee Stan Cn eee reuse eens 4 616-260) 45649) 3301 E eo ae 39,451,777| 38,497,601 
NOVES E RER NEER ea K AEREE E ane 2,853,806 MOEL AOZO E ANE ene 42,310,583; 42,379,257 
Deci TOR sai ae AE E Tis EG 2, AA 192) 3 2AA OORE E E oa 44,781,775| 45,623,536 
Items 301-337 (Reserve 801, 000 
altogether). 

Mas e en nana Ree en ans 6 yr ans A196 827. A 070o aaa = sees 21,876,094} 21,197,976 
TCP oS ee Wh Te. Romer re E 4,455, 063 4 082246) 022" 2h ne. 26,331,158] 25,280,223 
Oily Sera ttt tae a A Shee ae eae 4,032, 661 A V45: S40 een. trent. 30,363,820} 29,426,064 
ZANDT ips Foti E E r ina rts Mpae a Ne as 4,054, 988 4,105,590) Reserve 34,418,808] 33,531,655 
Sept. eeni spe ais eas eek ek an 4,585,873 4,666, 352 250,000) 39,004,682) 38,198,007 
Oct ee oe a ie meme 4,388,417 5, 028, 346 490,605) 43,393,100} 43,226,354 
ING Se E E ar Rene ne 4,570,413 5, 563,976 1,364,394) 47,963,514] 48,790,330 
Decry- arrio. tear. eaaa A 4,212,806] 7,370,369} 2,385,000) 52,176,320) 56,160,700 

$4,490 


COMMITTEE Room 231, 


Houser or COMMONS, 


you those, Mr. Henry? 


Fripay, June 27, 1924. 
The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met at 
10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 


The CuatrMAn: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Yesterday there were 
some notes left over, and I think some statements were to be filed today. Have 


Mr. Henry: Not the statement regarding the amount paid in on account 
of injuries. We had to send to the different regions to get that. 


The Cuairman: When will you have that? 


Mr. Henry: 
about that. 


Mr. Harris: Which statement was that. 


Mr. Henry: The statement of the amount 
tion Boards on account of injuries. 


Mr. Harris: You propose to have it? 
Mr. Henry: Yes. 


I won't have them before Monday. Mr. Harris was asking 


paid to the various Compensa- 


«the CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harris, I think you wanted some sort of a statement 
with regard to the immigration activities of the railway. Mr. Robb is here to 


give that. 
W. D. Ross called and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your ‘itle?—A. Vice President the Canadian National Railways: 


IMr: W. D. Robb.] 


= 
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The CuatrmMan: Mr. Harris, do you wish to ask Mr. Robb some questions? 


Mr. Harris: I believe the question was raised by Mr. Humphries or Mr. 
Stewart 


Mr. Beru: The question of immigration came up, and also the question of 
the radio service. They are both in Mr. Robb’s department. 

Mr. Kyte: What does that come under—a special charge? 

Mr. Harris: Item 329. 

The CuarrMaNn: On page 20. 

Mr. Kyte: “Miscellaneous Equipment”. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Robb, are you prepared to make any statement with regard to that? 
By Mr. Harris: 

Q. Will you make a general statement, Mr. Robb, with regard to the policy 
of the Canadian National Railways as to the equipment of trains and different 
stations with radio equipment, giving an idea of what general system is going to 
be incorporated in the books of the company, as it were in order that we may 
identify the expenditures from time to time—that is, capital expenditures—and 
repairs and maintenance expenditures on that particular equipment? At the 
same time if you could cover a general idea upon the installation of these ser- 
vices, as briefly as posgible, that will be all I will ask you.—A. We have estab- 
lished broadcasting stations in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Edmonton. The broadcasting equipments are rented with the 
exception of that at Ottawa, where we established our own station, and at each 
concert a talk, limited to about ten minutes duration, is given on some topic 
generally by an officer of the Company and addressed to employees and the 
public. These short speeches are so worded as to bring the Canadian National 
Railways into prominence and keep them in the public mind; in cases where 
executive officers speak, the remarks are, as a rule, addressed principally to 
employees. Radio receiving sets have been installed on 13 of our observation 
cars in transcontinental service, each being in charge of an operator or attendant 
who takes care of the receiving apparatus and operates it to suit the wishes of 
the passengers. We have put receiving sets in hotels, the Chateau Laurier, 
Fort Garry, Algonquin Park, Jasper Park, and will probably put it in others. 

Of course, we receive letters from the public and I have a file of them here, 
but I do not suppose you want to be bothered with them. They show the 
benefits which they are receiving from the broadcasting concerts. We also 
receive these from the public throughout the United States. For instance, I will 
read one letter from R. O. Kenney, as follows: 


“We had a very pleasant experience last evening. Mr. Stanley 
Carkner, of Kenmore, Ontario, owner of a small mill at Latchford, and 
an ardent radio fan, called down here to purchase three tickets to Latch- 
ford. He stated that up to the present he had always favoured our 
opposition when shipping men. Now however, he was so impressed 
with the initiative of the National lines and the excellence of the 
programme of CKCH, he had decided to give our road a van lenis 
means 15 tickets, Ottawa to Latchford, this week, and no doubt other 
business will follow. 

“Mr. Carkner was very enthusiastic. He states the people in 
Northern Ontario are all tickled with the Canadian National broad- 
casting station, and wish to congratulate the artists. 


[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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“This is the first instance brought to our attention of the effective- 
ness of your station as an advertising medium, and you are no doubt 
pleased to know of the excellent reception of your programmes in the 
north. Might I suggest you drop this gentleman a few lines or mention 
his name during your next broadcast?” 


This is one of the thousands of letters. Take one concert, for instance; 
we received nineteen replies from Ontario, one from Nova Scotia, two from New 
Brunswick—this was a concert given at Ottawa. From the United States we 
received five replies from North Carolina, two from Maryland, four from 
Arkansas, four from Delaware, ten from Wisconsin, six from Connecticut, forty- 
eight from Pennsylvania, thirty-six from New Jersey, fifty-six from Massa- 
chusetts, seventy-three from New York, four from Michigan, two from Indiana, 
eight from Maine, twenty-one from Rhode Island, one from Minnesota, one 
from West Virginia, twenty-two from Ohio, seven from New Hampshire, four 
from Vermont, three from Kentucky, three from Illinois, one from the District 
of Columbia, one from Iowa, and one from Virginia. That is only a sample of 
what we are getting from all over the United States with respect to our broad- 
casting. 

Now, up to the present time the cost of our broadcasting—— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are not broadecasting?—A. Yes. 
Q. Not from the trains?—A. No. We are receiving’ on the trains. As Mr. 
Graham has given in the House the cost of broadcasting, I suppose what I can 
do is to give you the expenditures up to the present. 


By Mr. Jelliff: 
Q. Will you give us the cost of installation? 
The CHarRMAN: Will the total be sufficient? 
Mr. Jevuirr: Yes. 


The CHatrman: Just the total, Mr. Robb. 

The Wirness: “The estimated cost of operation of the Radio Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, including salaries, travelling 
expenses, equipment, and so forth, is approximately $80,000.” That is roughly 
about what it will be. 


Mr. Harris: In making up your statement, Mr. Robb, how will you identify 
these different items? For instance, under the heading “ Maintenance of 
Equipment ” we will find a portion of this, and under “ Other Supplies and 
P ” there will be a portion. Is it possible to earmark these so we can 
tell? 


Mr. Cooper: We intend to do that; we said yesterday that would be done. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Is it the policy of the Railway Company to expand this to each 
station agent along the line?—A. Yes and no. Yes, we have made arrange- 
ments with the dealers to get a reduction from the regular price. We have 
taken that up with our employees and they are placing orders with these people. 
Of course, we do not put the radio into our employees’ homes, or pay for it. 
Each employee pays for his own. 

Q. Does he pay for it or do you guarantee the account and collect it after- 
wards?—A. No, he pays for it. (To Mr. Swift) How is that, Mr. Swift? 

Mr. Swirt: Yes, sir; we are not involved in it at all, but we go to a dealer 
and say “ You will have so many of these, and you want to give us a reduc- 
tion,” which they are doing. We have put this equipment in the Y.M.C.A.’s. 

(Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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; The WITNESS: We pay half the cost and assist the Y.M.C.A.’s in put- 
ting these in, because in places like Capreol and Mimico, where there are a 
great many enginemen and trainmen lying overnight—— 


By Major Bell: 


_ Q. The railway Y.M.C.A.’s?—A. Yes, we feel it is useful to get the radios 
in there, so as to keep in touch with the men. 


Mr. Kyte: What equipment is used? 


Mr. Swirt: It varies. We are not using anything especially. We are try- 
ing out new things all the time. 


By Mr. Harris: 

Q. No equipment, then, is being put in the stations, for instance, where a 
station agent finds himself living in the station itself?—A. No, not unless he 
purchases it himself, and a large number of employees have purchased these 
radios, because we have letters from them commenting on the concerts and so on. 

Q. I understand that is the extent of the expansion in this direction, and 
you are not expanding it any further?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Are the trains of any other company, outside of the Canadian National 
Railway, so equipped?—A. I think the Pennsylvania is fitting up now, and 
perhaps some other railways, but I do not know what others. 

Q. But the Canadian National was the first?—A. Yes, we were the first 
to fit up our trains for the public, and when the Pennsylvania heard of what 
we were doing they sent their representative over, and we gave them all our 
data, and they are fitting up their trains and also broadcasting to their 
employees the same as we are doing. Some of the other roads are doing the 
same thing, I think. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. From where do you broadcast?—A. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Calgary, Regina, and Edmonton. 
Q. That covers the whole system?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Jelliff: 

Q. You are going to put one in on the west coast?—-A. Yes, one at Van- 
couver, and also one at Moncton. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on the radio? 

Mr. Jevuirr: I would like to say that on my humble farm I have a 
Swedish boy who has installed a receiving set, and on a number of occasions 
I have been able to hear addresses by Sir Henry Thornton and other officers 
of the company. 

The CuHairMAN: Mr. Stewart, I think you wanted certain information 
with regard to the immigration activities of the railway, and I think Mr. Robb 
can give you that. 

Mr. Srewart: The question I asked yesterday was with regard to the 
co-operation that existed, or was to exist, between the Immigration Department, 
and the Department of Immigration of the Canadian National. Perhaps a 
general statement along that line will cover it more quickly. 

The Witness: The Colonization Department of the Canadian National 
Railways last year was practically a year of organization. I did not take hold 
of this Department until about the month of March, and then we organized the 
Department out here, and I placed Mr. Price-Green at the head of this work 


in Canada, in about August. It took some time for me to familiarize myself with 
[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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the situation, and then in October I appointed the Deputy Minister of Immigra- 
tion, Mr.— 

Major BELL: Egan? 

The Wirness: No, Mr. Black, or rather Dr. W. J. Black—as our European 
representative. 


By Mr. Harris: 

Q. Headquarters where?—A. In London. You see, previous to that we had 
no colonization organization in Europe at all, excepting, I think, the Traffic 
people under Mr. Phillips had one or two men, but it was im a very small way, 
so we found it was necessary, if we were going to make progress, to establish our 
agency in Europe, similar to what our competitors had. That is under organiz- 
ation now at the present time, with Dr. Black as European Manager for 
Colonization. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Robb, are your efforts directed toward getting people to emigrate to 
Canada, or are your activities directed more toward getting business, by way of 
transportation from those who are coming to Canada—trying to locate these 
and get their business?—A. Both. The Colonization Department is working 
with the Traffic people there. They are practically in the same building, and we 
are endeavouring to get the settlers, and the Traffic people look after the revenue 
end of it from a passenger standpoint. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Robb, will you enlarge a little on your colonization scheme? Is it 
particularly on colonization, and not in the sense of trying to get transportation— 


The Witness: I found shortly after I took charge that there were three 
things we required to do, first to get the immigrants; next to get the right kind of 
immigrant, and thirdly, to get him onto the land and have him satisfied and 
contented, because we found a contented settler does more towards bringing out 
others than thousands of dollars spent on propaganda, and a discontented 
settler will do more harm than all the propaganda you can put out. Those were 
the three things, and we had formed our organization out here by agricultural 
agents in the west, and by the people, that when the settlers came out, whom 
we induced to come out, they could advise with them and help them. The 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement Board does the same, and advises them in the buying 
of their horses, cattle and implements, and so on. That is one thing. We found 
there was a very strong feeling in England that they required group settlement. 
A great many complaints had gone back from this side that men were coming out 
by themselves, and were isolated, and were becoming discouraged and abandon- 
ing the farms. Dr. Black established with the Empire Settlement Board in 
England a group settlement, and that is what we are working on now, so that 
groups will come out consisting of about 20 families, and we will settle them all 
in one district— 


By Mr. Stewart: 
Q. That is purely British stock?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Have you any thought of carrying that further?—A. Not at the present 
time. 
Q. I hope you will not in the future?—A. We have not much encouragement 
from the Scandinavian countries as yet, but we are working on that now; we are 
working slowly with respect to our agencies outside of the British Isles. 


(Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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By Mr. Jelliff: 


Q. They will not allow you to work in Sweden?—A. They will not allow us 
to work in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland. They do not want their 
people to emigrate; they want them to stay there; and they will not allow any 
propaganda, or any solicitation. You can establish an office if you want to 
so that people who are determined to leave the country can come to you for 
information and you will give them the information that they require. 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. In that respect, Mr. Robb, have you any information yourself as to the 
attractions you can hold out to these people in other countries, outside of 
British stock? We all know that outside of the British stock, the best settlers 
we can get are the Northern Europeans. What attractions can you hold out to 
them as compared with the inducements held out to get them to remain in their 
own country?—A. Mr. Price-Green, perhaps you had better answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Price-Green: As a matter of fact we have a great deal of cheap land 
along our lines in Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec, particularly suitable 
for Scandinavians. The land can be acquired for 60 cents an acre in Quebec and 
50 cents in Ontario. That is one of the inducements. Farther in the west, at 
the present time, we have got excellent land which we are selling at a very low 
price which is particularly suitable for mixed farming, and that inducement is 
being offered. 

Mr. Stewart: I was thinking of something a little broader than just simply 
the inducement of cheap land. I was thinking of what actual economic conditions 
there were in their own country, or their own particular conditions in that 
country, which would bring them to this country. I take it for granted you have 
organized propaganda to put before them. What inducements are you holding 
out? Are you giving them the actual truth? 

The Wirness: Yes, we are giving them the actual truth. 

Mr. Pricr-Green: Perhaps I might read this for the benefit of the Com- 
mittee :— 


“The principles of policy governing immigration which have been 
adopted by the Colonization and Development Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways have been elaborated expressly to influence the 
settlement of the largest possible number of people of productive capacity 
capable of being absorbed and assimilated by the country, to attract 
foreign capital to the Dominion for the exploitation of its vast natural 
resources and to foster settlement and agriculture in the vicinity of 
industrial activity; to promete the land settlement of new Canadians 
under conditions offering the maximum possibilities for success with full 
and unrestricted enjoyment of such social and religious institutions as 
will assure individual happiness and contentment; to encourage improved 
and diversified farming for the increase of crop, livestock and dairy pro- 
duction in accordance with varying demands and fluctuating prospects, 
thus widening the field to bring satisfactory financial returns to the 
farmer; to encourage the settlement from Great Britain of young people 
of suitable type and character, and by distributing them among congenial 
Canadian homes, provide them with facilities to acquire such practical 
instruction as will enable them to embark subsequently upon individual 
farming under the most favourable auspices and also to enable them to 
acquire such knowledge of the country, its laws, institutions and traditions 
as shall ensure their development into first-class constructive citizens 


with full understanding of their national responsibilities, tò assist in the 
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discovery of suitable sources of remunerative employment for those 
physically fit and anxious to work, more especially upon the land.” 


The CuHatrman: Any further questions, Mr. Stewart? 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. What has been the result of these activities during the last year, Mr. 
Robb?—A. Of course we do not get results until some time after, and, as I said, 
we were a new organization, and while we have had some results we have not 
had those which we feel we will get next year. Of course, you have the result 
of increased immigration which we have had this year, and we have put more 
people on the land. For instance, last year we sold 61,000 acres of our own 
land to settlers. es 

Q. Your organization works independently of the established organizations 
that have been put forward by the Immigration Department?—A. Yes, but we 
work very closely with the Immigration Department. 

Q. As regards the number of immigrants coming into Canada last year; 
You have not “ ear-marked ” them, so to speak, those who have been brought 
in as a result of your activities, and those as a result of the activities of others? 
—A. That is a pretty difficult thing to do. We know the number we bring in 
on account of their travelling over our railroad, and coming on the steamships 
with which we are allied. 


By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You do not claim that you transport all the immigrants which have 
been coming in owing to your policy of expansion in the Old Country?—A. No. 
That all who travel on our railway are due to our activities? No, we cannot 
say that. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. In how many countries of Europe have you established agencies of the 
Canadian National Railways?—A. We have not established any in London 
yet. We have an agent in Copenhagen. Our European Manager was over 
looking over the situation in May, seeing what could be done with respect to 
obtaining immigrants from these countries. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will your central agency remain in London?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any sub agencies in the British Isles?—A. Yes, we have one 
in Glasgow, and will establish one, I think, in Dublin, and will establish them in 
several other places; I do not know them all. . 


By Mr. Stewart: 


Q. It has been suggested in past conferences that the agency in Paris would 
probably be opened, and that it would be a very central point, and a very 
effective point from which to reach the best immigrants from Europe—A. 
There is no question about that— 

Q. Just a minute. We were speaking a moment agg with regard to the 
immigrants, and I think your report of the policy as stated here agreed with 
my own opinion in that regard, that the Northern European is the preferable 
immigrant at the present time, outside of British stock. In your opinion, would 
an office in Paris be effective in reaching the Scandinavians, or any inhabitants 
of Northern Europe?—A. I would not say so much about the Scandinavians, 
or any particular country, but I will say this; that Paris is really the hub of 
Europe, and the whole world, practically, goes to Paris, and I believe it is 
necessary we should have an agent both for traffic and colonization in Paris. 


It is a well known fact that the French themselves are not an emigrating class 
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of people, and the French Government wants to keep them in France, but the 
whole world goes to Paris, and if we want the Canadian National Railways 
known in Europe, I think Paris is one of the places where we can put it per- 
manently before the public. 

Q. That would be more in a general advertising way, than to reach any 
specific country?—A. Probably so, yes. 

Q. I think, if I understand you correctly, you stated there was some 
difficulty in carrying on the immigration policy you would like, in some of these 
countries?—A. Yes. It is a well known fact that the Scandinavian immigrants 
make very fine settlers, and so do those from Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland. A great many emigrants are coming from there, and will continue to 
come from these countries, but their governments discourage emigration and 
do not want their people to leave the country, and they will not give you any 
encouragement to get immigrants, notwithstanding the fact that they are over- 
populated. You can put an office there—an agency—and they will not inter- 
fere. You can use that office for the purpose of giving the people who want 
to come to this country information, but they will not let you put on any 
propaganda, or anything in the way of inducing these people to leave the 
country, like you can do in Great Britain. 

Q. What would your opinion be of the class of people you would likely 
get from these countries?—A. A splendid class of people. 

Q. People who are dissatisfied with the possibilities there and are looking 
for broader fields?—A. Yes. Dr. Black has said that “ Notwithstanding these 
conditions, I have found there is a large number of people wanting to come to 
Canada from these countries.” 


Sir Henry THorntTon: One of the factors, Mr. Stewart, that causes some 
of these governments, particularly those newly created like Czecho-Slovakia, 
the immigrants from which are able-bodied men, are still under. the shadow 
of war and the military requirements still more or less hang over them. As a 
matter of national protection they do not want to see their young men, say, men 
up to the age of 45 or so, leave the country, lest subsequently something 
develops which would necessitate their service in the Army. I think that while 
that is not the entire factor, it plays an important part. Don’t you, Mr. 
Robb? 

The Witness: Yes. 


Sir Henry THornton: Their reluctance to see the young men who might 
be available for military service go out of the country is evident, and perhaps 
natural. I think that is a thing which in time will be more settled, and tran- 
quility become more assured. 

Mr. Harris: I intimated I would like to have a skeleton made of this 
policy, and the possibilities of an industrial and immigration bureau. Could 
Mr. Robb give us the portion which belongs to the industrial and which to 
immigration? At the same time I gather that Dr. Black was perhaps more in 
charge of the overseas work, and Mr. Price-Green of the work on this side. 
Further, is all the staff of Mr. Price-Green included in this item; what is the 
staff? Is all the staff of Dr. Black included in this item? What is his staff? 
And what is the policy of the Canadian National Railways with regard to the 
increasing of these staffs— 


The CuatrmMan: You had better ask one question at a time. 
. The Witness: What is the question—the first question? 


By Mir Barris: 


Q. The first question is what portion is industrial and what portion immi- 
gration? 
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Mr. Kyte: What item is that? 
Mr. Harris: 356, the one under discussion. 
The Witness: There is $160,000 for immigration and $145,000 for industrial. 


By Mr. Harms: 

Q. Give me an outline of the industrial organization you have worked up— 
A. That is under the Traffic Department. 

Mr. Price-Green: It has’ since been split. (To Mr. Robb) When your 
organization was formed you took over what existed formerly as “Industrial and 
Immigration,” but a certain portion of that work has been taken over by the 
“Traffic,” everything dealing with sidings and the working up of industries 
along the line, leaving our department, which was then called the “Colonization 
and Development Department” to deal more particularly with natural resources 
and the giving out of information to induce development of natural resources. 

The CuHarrMAN: Any further questions, Mr. Harris? 


Mr. Harrts: I do not get this very clearly. What portion of this is indus- 
trial? I understand now from Mr. Price-Green that considerable of the indus- 
trial work is being done by some other department. 

The Witness: Of course, there is the industrial development of which Mr. 
Fitzsimons is the head, in connection with industry throughout the whole system. 
There is no connection with the Colonization Department. For instance, a mill 
wants a siding put in, or there is a new industry to be established—that would 
all come under Mr. Fitzsimons. 


Bay Ma Harriss 


Q. Then the policy is to take separately these particular features, and put 
them into different units. Mr. Price-Green’s activities are more particularly with 
respect to the development of natural resources on property owned or contiguous 
to your railway lines and immigration. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. What staff has Mr. Price-Green? 


Mr. Price-Green: At the end of 1923, including the offices in the United 
States which come under the same category, there were 41 men. 


Jan Mp, annie 
Q. What portion of that staff are looking after the development of the 
natural resources, and what portion of the staff are looking after immigration 
entirely? Roughly?—A. Mr. Price-Green, can you answer that? 


Mr. Price-Green: The resources work is mainly conducted by an officer in 
Canada. At Montreal we carry on an information bureau. At Winnipeg it is 
more a matter of giving out information on land, and the man at Edmonton 
gives out information and follows up the inquiries on development, as well as 
colonization. 


The CHatRMAN: How many men are empioyed in that way? 


Mr. Price-Green: In a dual capacity, there are 22 men, including officers 
clerks, stenographers and so on. ; 


Mr. Harris: Just before I forget it, where has this staff gone to now? Under 
what department is this staff that looks after the establishing of industries —— 

Mr. Price-Green: That is in the Traffic Department in Montreal. 

Mr. Henry: The Commissioner of Industries. 

Mr. Harris: What is the item number? 

Mr. Henry: That is in the same item. 

Mr. Harris: I understood from Mr. Price-Green that was changed. 


Mr. Henry: A portion of it. 
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Mr. Harris: Where would it be now? 

Mr. Henry: Under the same item of account. 

Mr. Harris: It would be for this year, but for next year? 

Mr. Cooper: There will be a separation made between industrial and immi- 
gration. 

Mr. Harris: Item 356 will be divided? 

Mr. COOPER: Yes. 


By Mr. Harris: 


Q. Mr. Robb, there is a considerable increase in the cost of this service. 
Would the present policy you have in mind lead you to say that you will experi- 
ence another increase next year?—A. There will be an increase this year. Last 
year we had not got fairly started. 

Q. Would you give us an outline of what portion of Dr. Black’s time, staff, 
and expenses are devoted to immigration work?—A. Dr. Black’s time and staff 
is not being devoted to industrial to any large extent; it is practically all immi- 
gration. A 

Q. I gathered from you just now that the central agency over which Dr. 
Black will preside will remain in London?—A. That is right. 

Q. How much of a staff has Dr. Black?—A. Dr. Black at the present time 
has seven of a staff. ; 

Q. That is, of an office staff ?—A. Of an office staff. He has a colonization 
agent, and lecturers and stenographers and clerks, and so on. As that develops, 
there will be some increases. 

Q. Can you tell this morning what portion of this expense would be charge- 
able to Dr. Black?—A. Well, it practically all comes—you mean that expense 
you gave? 

Q. Yes You gave us $160,000, or was it $145,000? 

Mr. Henry: $160,000.. 


The Witness: I cannot give you that offhand. It was $160,000 for coloni- 
zation, but that takes in all colonization. 


By Mr. Harris: 

Q. Over and above the seven which Dr. Black has in his office in London, 
or wherever it is going to be, what other expense has he? Has he anybody also 
travelling over Northern Europe?—A. No, sir. _ 

Q. Nobody on the road?—A. No, sir, excepting the staff he has there. 

Q. What is the policy you have in mind for the extension of this work, 
through London, England—through Dr. Black’s department?—A. The intention 
is to establish an agency wherever we feel we can get a sufficient number of immi- 
grants to warrant us in doing that, and that is what Dr. Black is studying at 
the present time, and he will let me know and make a recommendation of what 
he thinks we ought to do. ine 

Q. I suppose if he finds them moving in a certain part of Europe, which 
appears to all intents and purposes to be very satisfactory to you, under your 
policy you will establish an agency there and push the immigration from that 
particular point?—A. That is what will probably be done. ; 

Q. You are quite satisfied, Mr. Robb, that you would like to keep the 
central agency in London?—A. Yes, we would like to keep the central agency 
in London. I believe that is the place to keep it. l 

Q. You believe that is the place to keep it?—A. I believe that is the place 
to keep it. 

Q. If Dr. Black is the director, he would probably remain in London to 
direct?—A. Yes. 

Q. He would be in London practically all the time?—A. Yes. 
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Q. About how much do you think this item would increase during the next 
year? Would it jump another 50 per cent like last year? I think last year it 
was 60 per cent or 70 per cent.—A. I cannot say offhand what it would increase; 
it would increase some, but I do not think as much as 50 per cent. 

Q. You have an idea that Dr. Black’s organization is becoming fairly com- 
plete now?—A. Yes; it is fairly complete in the British Isles, but it is not 
complete in Europe. 

Q. Do you think it is likely to increase, say, by 100 per cent?—A. No, I 
don’t think so this year—or anything like that. 

Mr. Harris: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Mr. Robb, you spoke about the policy of the company assisting in 
developing -natural industries along your line of railways. How do you 
encourage this development? In what way does your company assist?—A. You 
mean our industrial development? Our industrial agent moves throughout the 
country, and is in touch with all these different developments, and he meets the 
people and knows the people who have in mind establishing industries and gets 
in touch with them, and then sets forth the advantages that these industries 
will have, and the advantages the railway will give, the sidings that will be put 
in, and everything done to help these industries to make a success, if they 
establish along our railway. 

Q. This assistance does not go so far as to include special freight rates?—A. 
No, sir, I don’t think so. 

Q. Well now, with regard to the tourist business in Eastern Canada. -Ts 
that receiving the attention of the company—the development of the tourist 
business?—A. Yes, that is receiving attention. The tourist business is receiving 
the full work of the Traffic Department. One of the special features of our 
broadcasting this spring to the whole country was addresses given by officers of 
the Traffic Department at different times on the advantages of travelling 
through Canada on the Canadian National Railways. 

Q. One of the great handicaps to tourist trade in many sections of the 
country is the lack of suitable hotels. I think in the United States the railways 
have been endeavouring to get private houses, and the owners of farm-houses in 
favourable locations to make reasonable accommodations for tourists during 
the season. Has your department done anything in that direction?—A. That, 
of course, does not come under my department, but at same time the Traffic 
Department are doing everything they possibly can in regard to our hotels at 
Jasper Park, Algonquin Park, the Highland Inn, and others, to take care of the 
tourists who are coming there. 


Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that this is a proper time to 
introduce the subject I have in mind, but I think possibly it has something to 
do with the work of the Industrial Bureau, or will come under their survey. It 
is a fact.that in the central part of the province of Saskatchewan there are 
mine deposits of sodium sulphate, commonly known to the trade as salt, for use 
in our paper mills. It has been tried from time to time to develop this natural 
deposit, but when they get to a certain stage they find they are up against an 
insurmountable obstable. All of this does not come within the purview of the 
Canadian National Railways Board, but perhaps part of it will. The American 
firms will supply all salt-cakes to our Canadian pulp mills, dumping their 
surplus into Canada at a price often below that which they sell to their own 
concerns in the United States, but even if that were removed, there still remains 
the fact that these natural deposits often being a great distance from the centres 
of the pulp industry, the freight rate enters into the matter very largely, in 
competition with the American product. They have the advantage in the way 
of freight. It seems to me this is a bulk commodity which should be carried at 
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_ the lowest possible rate, and could be carried by the railway at a profit at a low 


rate. I wonder if Mr. Robb or Sir Henry Thornton is in a position to state what 


the policy of the railway is at the present time with regard to just such a condi- 
tion as I have indicated. 


Sir Henry THORNTON: That miglit be explained in this way. There are 
constantly opportunities developing and demands made for the movement of 
some commodity which is essential for the manufacture of some other com- 
modity. Now, we have got to review the position, not only from the rate point 
of view, but also from an economic point of view, and it might be quite profitable 
for the company to handle and transport such material as, say, salt at a very - 
low rate, at very little, if any, profit, for the purpose of encouraging some other 
industry from which the profit on the output would more than compensate us 
for any loss we might experience on some raw material like salt. In other words, 
it comes down largely to a question of business judgment and the circumstances 
connected with each individual case. You can only determine this. It is only 
a general formula. But that is what we must do—to try during a period of 
years to create a rate that will give to the company as a whole a maximum of 
gross revenue. 

Now, as illustrative of that, and also illustrative of some other things, let 
me touch upon this: You would probably think there was very little connection 
—in fact, there would be no connection between industrial processes in France 
and the western farmer. Obviously, there seems to be a barrier there which 
could never be penetrated. As a matter of fact, there has developed within the 
last eight months a project in France to construct at Winnipeg—and subse- 
quently, perhaps, at other points in the west—a factory for the manufacture of 
paper pulp from straw. The process was developed in France. It has been 
known for a good many years, but it was left to a Frenchman to develop it to 
the successful and economical manufacture of paper pulp from straw. It hap- 
pened that the man who controls this process, and who is over here developing 
it now, is a Frenchman from Paris, and the whole of the process, patents, and 
everything else, is controlled in France. Now, he has practically completed his 
financial arrangements for the erection of a mill at Winnipeg. That is certainly 
something which we ought to encourage, because if we can find some way to 
turn to a useful purpose all of this straw on the western farms—or even a per- 
centage of all of it—which is now entirely wasted, it would be a very good thing 
for the Dominion of Canada. In the course of his negotiations he naturally 
came to us and said, “What rate are you going to charge us on the straw coming 
into the factory, and particularly what rate are you going to charge us on the 
salt”—because they use a lot of salt for the purpose of generating chlorine gas— 

Mr. Stewart: Is that the same salt-cakes I was speaking of—the sodium 
chlorid? 

Sir Henry Tuornton: No, it is the salt used for the purpose of generating 
chlorine gas: “NACL” is the chemical formula. We had to establish a new rate 
with respect to his paper pulp because we had no satisfactory rate for pulp from 
Winnipeg; pulp has never been manufactured there, so we had to establish at 


Mr. Srewart: Rates both east and west? 


Sir Henry THorNToN: Rates both east and west, yes. We had to investi- 
gate the rates on his straw and salt, and we are negotiating with him now, and 
I heard the other day from our Traffic Department that they had decided on 
what rate should be charged, and were submitting it to him. There is a case in 
point which you brought out; something entirely new involving new raw material 


‘cular purpose, and new rates on the manufactured products. 
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Mr. Drummonp: Would these rates be proportioned to the other parts of 
Canada? 

Sir Henry THornton: Proportionately, yes. I thought we made quite a 
low rate on inbound straw and inbound salt, and we think we were justified in 
doing it, because by developing a new industry, which if developed as it will be, 
will be a magnificent thing for the farmers of the west and the Dominion as a 
whole. 

The CuatrMAn: In fixing that rate you would not consider the only factor 
that should enter into it is the carrying of that raw material at a profit? You 
might carry it at a loss in the expectation and hope that you would make a 
profit out of the finally manufactured commodity. Am I going too far? 

Sir Henry THornton: No, that is precisely right. Of course, we do not 
carry anything at a loss if there is any way to prevent it, but we might very 
well be in a position in respect to one particular commodity, and be in an 
entirely different position with respect to another 

The CHairMAN: For instance, the manufacture of salt-cakes from the 
natural deposits in the province of Saskatchewan might be considered in the 
same category? 

Sir Henry TuHornton: Precisely. Perhaps the largest factor in the whole 
thing is a general factor. That is to say, if we can do anything in the west to 
make the straw useful, which is now wasted, it is a source of constant profit to 
the farmers, and that is in itself almost enough to justify almost any action. 
Have I answered that question, Mr. Stewart, to your satisfaction? 

Mr. Stewart: What you have said is entirely to my satisfaction. Sir 
Henry (Thornton), because I am keenly interested in seeing the railways do 
something that will make it possible for any industry tempted to develop its 
natural growth. These natural deposits may be forced to overcome the geo- 
graphical difficulties which they find themselves up against, so far as distance 
is concerned. I think your reply may be construed as a satisfactory reply to 
my question. I think the transport of straw to Winnipeg affects a larger 
number of people than the development of the natural deposits of sodium 
sulphate. Several companies, to my knowledge, have attempted to develop 
that, but it would not affect the whole population in a given section such as the 
carrying of straw would. 

Sir Henry THornton: Of course, all these problems vary in magnitude, 
and vary in the number of people they affect. We might have one problem which 
will affect only perhaps a small number of people, or we might have another 
problem, like the straw problem, which will, directly or indirectly, affect practic- 
ally every farmer in the west, and we have to take up each case on its merits. 

Mr. Stewart: The policy of the railroad is to give a sympathetic considera- 
tion to every industry, which may be considered an infant industry having 
possibilities for development. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Precisely. But we must always remember that our 
railway, in the last analysis, has only one problem. In fact, Canada only has 
one problem, and that is the problem of development. If we had twice as 
many people in Canada as we have, I do not think we would have anything like 
the problems that confront us; they would automatically solve themselves. So 
we feel we are justified in straining every nerve and muscle, and making every 
reasonable sacrifice, to assist in the development of the Canadian industries. 

Mr. Stewart: There are some problems which increased immigration will 
not overcome, The fact that we have a natural deposit of sodium sulphate in 
Saskatchewan, will not bring that product into closer touch with the pulp mills 
of Ontario and Quebec by increased immigration. r 
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Sir Henry Tuornton: That is true. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is another concrete illustration of the necessity 
of the commodity rate which was proposed by Saskatchewan people some three 
years ago in reference to the development of coal deposits. 

The Witness: How about that, Mr. Price-Green? 

Mr. Pricz-Green: I cannot speak of this rate, because that would be handled 
by the Traffic Department. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is a matter that might get some consideration. 

The CuarrMan: Before we leave the matter of your immigration service and 
transportation, Mr. Robb, I want to ask this: You have, in connection with 
your business in Europe, I suppose, certain steamship lines—the White Star and 
the Cunard? 

The Witness: Well— 


The CHatrmMan: I would like to ask whather you are placed at a dis- 
advantage with regard to the securing of passenger traffic by reason of the fact 
that you have not a passenger line of your own, as compared with your compe- 
titors, we will say. 

Mr. Ross: The C.P.R. do have some advantage of us in some of the 
European countries, because they have steamships of their own, but on the 
whole we have received very satisfactory results; we are getting satisfactory 
results with the White Star and Cunard lines. 

The CuarrMan: Would you think that advantage would be lessened by 
reason of the fact that you have established an office in Paris? 

The Wirness: I did not quite get that question. 

The CuarrMaAN: Would that disadvantage be lessened, would the fact of 
your having an office in Paris influence passenger traffic, make it more easy to 
secure? 

The Wirness: Yes, we would be able to do that if we had an office in Paris. 
Certainly, as the head of the Colonization Branch I feel that we ought to have 
an office in Paris. 

Mr. Jeur: You say the department spent $160,000 on this immigration 
work last year. Have you any record which would give the approximate number 
of immigrants you brought in? 

The Witness: That we brought in ourselves? That is a difficult matter 
to do. We know how many were brought in altogether, but as to how many we 
brought in— 

Mr. Price-Green: We were not organized sufficiently early in the year 
to give any reliable figures. 

Mr. Jecurrr: Then you cannot give us an approximation of the nationral1- 
ties either? 

The Wirness: Yes, we have that; we could get the nationalities. 

Mr. Price-Green: The record of the nationalities is only kept as a whole 
by the Dominion authorities; it is not segregated so far as the different railroads 
are concerned. Moreover, on account of the peculiar classification of the 
- nationals now, it is more difficult than ever, because there are a great many 
people who practically have no country. They may have been at one time 
Austrians, and now they are Czecho-Slovakians or Jugo-Slovaks. 

Mr. Jevurr: Should it not be kept in that way, so that we can tell whether 
the expenses being paid are giving returns or not? 
| The Witness: We will know that as soon as we are established. 
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Sir Henry Tuornton: There is this point to be considered, too. One of 
the things we are all trying to do, the Canadian Pacifie Railway, the Dominion 
Government, the Canadian National Railway, and other institutions or organi- 
zations which are interested in immigration, is to create an atmosphere in 
Europe with respect to this whole immigration problem. We do a little some- 
thing, the C.P.R. does something, the Government does something, various 
other organizations do something, and the whole thing is a general propaganda 
movement, so it is a little difficult to segregate it and say precisely how much 
we are contributing, how much the C.P.R. is contributing, and how much some 
one else is contributing. The co-operative effort of all these organizations 
in the one direction creates a general atmosphere of immigration throughout 
Europe; the possibilities of Canada as a home for immigrants becomes known 
in different countries; the peasants and others begin thinking and talking about 
it, and you create what I can only describe as an atmosphere. 

Mr. Jeitiirr: Supposing you get an immigrant to come over as the result 
of your agencies, say to settle on a farm. You bring him as far as this country, 
then how do you follow that man up? That is, in placing him, for instance, 
on a piece of your own land, in getting him started out? 

The Witness: A man comes out and our people meet him in Winnipeg— 
in fact, we meet him at the steamship first of all, in Montreal, and then we 
send him to Winnipeg. I cannot do better than describe the experience of a 
man named Foster who came out. He had about $2,500, and as soon as he 
arrived our people met him there; our agricultural man met him and we took 
him to our land office and pointed out where the land was, what kind of land it 
was, and he went out and looked it over, and finally, with the advice of our 
people, made his selection. I got a letter from him only the other day, which 
I have forwarded to Dr. Black, in which Foster said he was so grateful to 
the Canadian National Railways for what they had done for him. He said, “I 
do not know what I would have done if it had not been for the assistance I 
received from the agricultural man and the other man who helped me buy 
my stock and the implements”, and he said, “I am established and have so 
many acres in seed”, and he said, “I am writing home to my people there to 
tell them to come out and get in touch with the Canadian National Railways 
and if they do the same for them as they have done for me, they will make 
A SUCCESSA 

Mr. JeLurr: Did you place him on land? 


The Wirnnss: Yes, he had his choice. There are privately owned lands, 
lands of the Canadian National, C.P.R. lands, and so on. We take a man to 
the district and say, ‘ Here is a district; if you want to go in, all right vii He 
will say, “ I want to go here”, and that is the way we do it now. 


Mr. JetuirF: Do you require an initial payment on the land? 


The Witness: They pay $50 and then they pay half the interest the first 
year. 


Mr. Jeuurr: What is the length of the term? 


The Wirness: It runs up to 15 years. They are very, very easy terms; 
he practically gets the land for nothing to start on. 


The Cramman: That is Canadian National land? 
The Wirness: Canadian National land. 
The CuatrMan: Have they the choice of any land available? 
The Witness: Yes. 
Sir Henry THornTon: We act as guide, philosopher, and friend; tell him 
to take what he wants and how he can go about buying his agricultural imple- 
[Mr. W. D. Robh,] 
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ante ot ae the advice which is necessary for an entire stranger 
i x 5 

he: ay eae es that our man goes .and sees him and finds out 

A ire ing on. aat has been one of the great difficulties in the past; 

m were put on the land and left to paddle their own canoes. That is why 

we feel this community settlement will solve these questions. : 

Mr. Jevurr: I asked these questions because I was a little fearful that 
perhaps the railway companies would get men here, drop them off, and bother 
no more with them. : 

Sir Henry THorNTon: It is particularly necessary to follow up the non- 
English speaking immigrant. They have a fairly difficult time. Let us say 
a man coming from Czecho-Slovakia; he is put down on a farm here with his 
wile and a child or two. They know no one and cannot speak the language 
and as you know, sometimes they are looked down upon as foreigners; they 
may be called Dutch, or Polacks, or Dagoes, or something like that. We have 
to follow these people up to see that they know where the doctor is and so on, 
and if anything occurs somebody has to advise them. You really have to sort 
of act as nurse for people of that sort until their feet are really planted in the 
soil, until they have established themselves. Not only with respect to their 
actual work does this apply, but also to their social affairs and their social 
amusements. I can only describe it as saving you have to more or less nurse 
them until they are firmly implanted in the soil. 

_ Mr. Jevuirr: There is another question which is really an important one. 
A short time ago I was in Montreal and had a conference with the Swedish 
consul, and he said one batch of Swedish people brought over were dropped in 
Montreal and they could not get them out of there; they lodged them in the 
eity and got in touch with the department at Ottawa, and they could not get the 
money to put up to scatter them over different parts of the country, and he said 
he had to find positions for them. 

Sir Henry THornton: How long ago was that? 

Mr. Jeviuirr: That was a couple of months ago. Since then he wired me 
that there were 3 Swedish farm labourers in Montreal, stranded, and asked me 
if I could do anything for them. I took it up with the Immigration Department 
here, and they said they were willing to advance the money to take these three 
settlers to Alberta, if the Consul General would personally guarantee that the 
money would be paid back out of their wages. We did not get the matter 
arranged, and I do not know what became of it. There is a case in point. 

The Witness: Let me say something to you. I do not believe we could 
have known about that, because we have not been able to fill the applications 
which we have received. Let me give you a little data. The applications up to 
April 30th for eastern Canada numbered 2,207, that was for help; western Canada 
3,350, making a total of 5,577. All we were able to find to fill these applications 
was 2,156, and we could certainly have placed more if we could have got them. 
We have never been able to fill 10 per cent of the applications of the Scandin- 
avians for farm help in the east, and 50 per cent in Canada, where we could have 
supplied 100 per cent. Also about 25 per cent British farm help in the east, 
and only 15 per cent in the west. We only supplied 15 per cent of what we were 
asked for. 

Sm Henry THorNTon: I understand when they get cases of that sort they 
report them to your department? 

The Witness Yes; we could have placed them easily. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There are now about 150 foreigners in northern 
Ontario who have no work and are being supported by local people; they 


practically speak no English and there are no jobs for them. I do not say that 
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is the fault of the railway; I do not know whose fault it is, but that is the case. 
If you want particulars, you could get the particulars of these 150 men. 


The Witness: We will-take care of them. 
Mr. Jevuirr: I have a telegram in reference to this matter as well. 


Mr. Jones: I might say that a little over a year ago the Maritime members 
had several meetings—the last meeting, I believe, was in the office of the present 
Minister of National Defence, Mr. Macdonald. The meetings were attended by 
all the political parties in the House, I guess there are only three as yet, and 
it was decided there that the Minister was to visit the Maritime Provinces, and 
make a trip down there to go down the St. John river district. I was to pick him 
up at the city of St. John and take him out to Kings and Queens; the arrangement 
was made for that trip about the first or second week of August, and since then 
1 have heard nothing more about it. I was wondering if that would come in 
here. 

Mr. Price-GreeN: We did not hear anything about that. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Stewart was the Minister at that time, and I know there 
was a change in the Cabinet shortly after that. 

The Witness: That is the case I was speaking about, group settlement. 


Mr. Prick-GreeN: The hon. member might be glad to know that we had a 
man down in New Denmark recently looking over the situation there. We 
placed a number of Danes there and next week we shall be sending 25 more to 
that community. : 

Mr. Jones: When will you be able to take up the matter of the section out 
of St. John? The member for St. John city had arranged to take a trip down 
through Lorneville, which is a very good farming district and also fishing, which 
would suit immigrants from the north of Ireland very well. It really does not 
make ‘any difference to us whether they come from the north of Ireland or the 
south of Ireland, but of course they would have to be in different districts. I 
have arranged for about 20 ready-made farms, there, ready to be occupied, which 
are vacant on account of deaths, and also because returned soldiers who had 
these farms before going overseas, when they came back suffered from shell shock 
or something else and were not able to carry on, and have gone into other 
businesses. I would be very glad to meet anyone that the Government. or the 
Canadian National would send, meet him at St. John—and by the way I was to 
take Mr. Stewart and his deputy down to Petticodiac and the city of Moncton. 
Were you at those meetings, Mr. Kyte? 


Mr. Kyrre: No, but I remember the meetings were held. 


Mr. Jones: Three quarters of the representatives of the Maritime Provinces 
were there. 


Sir Henry THornton: If you would simply communicate with Mr. Robb 
or myself, we would be glad to take up anything of that kind. 


_ Mr. Jonns: I will give you the information any time today, or any other 
time you want it. 

Sir Henry TuHornton: If you will give it to Mr. Robb we will follow it 
up. 

Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can let this matter of group 
settlement, which has been raised, pass without offering a suggestion. This may 
not be the proper place, but I think that is one of the problems that arises out of 
our immigration. In the course of my observation of immigrants in the west 
I think a good part of the difficulties that have arisen in Canadianizing our new 
settlers has been due to group settlement, to which Mr. Robb has referred. I 


know he stated it was not the policy at the present time to carry that into effect 
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any further than those of British stock were concerned, but I am not so sure it 
is even a good policy to have with regard to those of British origin, in the newer 
districts. I would have no objection to it in the eastern provinces, where the 
settlement is practically complete, but in the newer districts I have seen, those 
in the west, these settlers have come in and settled in a group, made up of a 
community of their own. These communities have not been successful, and have 
not made as much of a success, I am satisfied, as would have been made if these 
men had been scattered among the residents who had gone through the pioneer- 
ing experiences, and who had adopted the methods necessary for a new country. 
These immigrants were British in spirit, but they carried their old-country 
methods and customs with them, and because they were in a group of their 
own they did not come in contact with others. For that reason, it was very 
much more difficult for them to make a success of it. When it comes to these 
others, other than British stock, there are a great many problems which enter 
in, and I would offer a protest against the Canadian National adding to our 
western problems, by way of adopting the group settlement of immigrants. 

Sm Henry THORNTON: There is a certain amount of difference of opinion 
about that. Of course, as far as the railway is concerned, we do not care a rap 
whether it is group settlement or individual settlement, or any other kind, so 
long as that is the most satisfactory to the Dominion and the people of the 
Dominion as a whole. Whether you are speaking in favour of group settlement 
or individual settlement, the objective is that thing which is best for the 
Dominion and which promotes contentment among the immigrants. We are not 
going to get that. I am glad you mentioned this, because I would very much 
like to have the views of yourself and others, perhaps, from the west. 

Mr. Harris: Might it simplify it a little if I ask this question? Is it not 
a fact that you will trim your sails according to the government policy? 

Str Henry THORNTON: No. 

Mr. Harris: I understood that was your European policy, and it may be 
the same here. y 

Sm Henry TuHorntToN: Possibly I answered your question hastily, and 
did not quite catch your meaning. 

Mr. Harris: If it is the government policy in the discussion of immigra- 
tion not to increase the group settlement, you would trim your sails accordingly? 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps that is an unfortunate way of putting it, “trim 
your sails”. 

Mr. Harris: I thought it was very good. 

Sm Henry THORNTON: I suppose Mr. Harris is speaking of the govern- 
ment, irrespective of what party might be in power. That is, you are simply 
speaking of the government as the government of the country, I take it? 

Mr. Harris: I will put it this way. If you felt that public opinion was 
that you should not settle these people in groups, you would lay out your organi- 
zation accordingly; you would not go contrary to public opinion? 

Sir Henry THornTon: I think if there were a pronounced opposition on 
the part of the people of Canada to group settlement, we of course could not 
proceed along the lines of group settlement. It would be ridiculous to do so, 
because after all the people of Canada, through their representatives in 
Parliament, and the government, are the shareholders of the railroad and if on 
any question of policy such as that there was a decided feeling that there should 
be no group settlement, I think we would do ourselves and the country more 
harm than good by trying to enforce it. We must certainly be guided by public 
opinion in a great many things. Have I answered your question? 
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Mr. Harris: Yes. I was just thinking about this particular statement 
that you made on page 96. 

“Tf such a situation would come about, if a tariff would be put up 
which would practically prohibit the movement of freight from Europe to 
Canada, we would, of course, have to trim our sails to meet the wind, 
and have to adjust our forces accordingly.” 


The same answer would apply? 

Sir Henry THorNnTon: If you are sailing a boat, you have to depend upon 
what kind of wind blows. I am not sure, though, that I have really given you 
the right impression. Í 


Mr. Harris: I think so. I did not mean to interrupt the questioning; I 


am sorry. 

Mr. Mıne: I should like to back the stand taken by Mr. Stewart. So far 
as the group settlement is concerned, the only argument I have ever heard 
appealing for the group settlement idea was the social side of it. The social 
life is of very great importance, but still you have to have the wherewithal to 
live as well as to have a social life. It looks to me, in the observations I have 
been able to make, that the social end is stressed with the view of making it 
look more pleasant and more rosy to prospects coming here, and I am firmly 
of the opinion that the whole immigration work is not so much to induce the 
people to come in, but to look after them when they get here. 


Sir Henry THorNton: Make them all contented, so that they will become 
propagandists in their old homes. 

Mr. Miune: Yes. Mention was made of education along social lines. We 
had a statement a short time ago to the effect that we had 41 employees in this 
department. I cannot see how this number of men could possibly follow up 
the people coming in. - 

Sir Henry THornton: I do not suppose they could. Of course, it takes 
more effort to follow up a foreigner, or a non-English speaking immigrant than 
one who speaks English. 

The Witness: We have the assistance of the Government Land Settle- 
ment Board in our follow-up of the settlers, as well as our own department. 

Mr. Minne: How is the work divided up? Does the Soldier Settlement 
Board look after the financing of it? 

The Witness: No, the man comes and the Land Settlement Board takes 
it up, and what they do is this. When a settler comes they have all the land 
listed; they have C.P.R. land and Colonization Association land, and Hudson 
Bay land, and individual land, and Canadian National land, and they tell this 
man where the land is. They ask him where he wants to go, and he may say 
he wants to go to a certain place which is owned by the Canadian National 
Railway, or say an outside individual. They will see what they can get it for 
him at; the price will be so and so, and if the price is too high, the Settlement 
people will tell the man the price is too high, and will advise him not to purchase 
it. However, supposing the price is satisfactory, they assist the man just as we 
were saying. They assist the man to get his horses and his stock and all the 
rest of it, and follow it up and have people visit him from time to time. 

Mr. Minne: That is an official of the Land Settlement Board? 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Minne: With regard to the group settlement, perhaps I might just 
make myself clear on the matter. It is simply this. Take an individual, dropped 
into a community which has already been established, and if the people are 


human—and my experience is that they are very sympathetic when a new settler 
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comes in—they immediately become acquainted with him and learn his needs, 
and there are often certain things around an established farm that can be 
given to this new settler which will be of great value to him, but perhaps not 
of very much importance to the established person. For instance, he might give 
him a bag or two of potatoes, which he would never miss out of his bin. That is 
only one illustration. If you take a group settling there, they form a community 
by themselves and they do not get in touch with the people who have had the 
experience, but live off by themselves. You have to butt in, as it were, if you 
are going to help them and find out what they are doing and what their needs 
are. They live entirely within themselves; there is perhaps enough of them to 
form a social ring, and it is going to be hard for outsiders to get in, that is, the 
established farmers living in the neighbourhood. That is my main objection to 
group settlement, and while I might enlarge on it further I do not want to take 
up any more time. There is another thing, regarding land. I think the state- 
ment was made that there was about 61,000 acres of land sold at 50 cents and 
60 cents an acre. 


Mr. Price-Green: That is land in Ontario and Quebec, sold by the gov- 
ernment at 50 cents and 60 cents an acre. It is provincial government land, 
and not land in western Canada. 

Mr. Mune: Sold to-the settlers, the immigrants? 

Mr. Price-Green: That is vested in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
They have their own resources and they sell the land on time at 60 cents in 
Quebec, and 50 cents in Ontario. 

Mr. Mune: That is not C.N.R. land? 

The Wirness: No. The average price of C.N.R. land would run between 
$15 and $16 an acre. 

Mr. Price-Green: Our announcement says $20, but the average last year 
was $15 and $16. 

The Witness: The average price was $15.66. They pay $50 down, and 
after that in the first year I think they pay half the interest, and the second 
year they pay half the taxes and the interest— 

Mr. Price-Green: ‘Taxes the first year, taxes and half the interest the 
second year, taxes and all the interest the third year, and then they pay up in 
ten annual payments. 

The Wirness: Over the 15 years? 

Mr. Price-Green: Yes. The period was put at 15 years, because it is 
better for a man to pay it in that time; it costs him very much less than if it 
were extended over a period of say 35 years. 

Mr. Jonzs: What interest do you charge? 

Mr. Price-GREEN: Six per cent. 

Mr. Jones: From the beginning? 

Mr. Price-GREEN: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, the thought has occurred to me that 
for the amount of time at our disposal it is impossible for us to go through these 
accounts. 

The CuatrMAN: We made very good progress yesterday. i 

Sir Henry Drayron: Yes, but if we are going to take them up in detail, 
we will never finish. My view is that we have not time this year to do very touch 
more than take up a few general points. If we are to just indicate certain items 
upon which we want information and ask the management to bring it down, 
I think perhaps we would be able to make more progress; we cannot do very 


much this year. By the method I suggest we might make considerable progress, 
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but otherwise we would never be able to get through this at all. I would suggest 
definitely that instead of going through all these accounts, item by item, we 
should indicate the accounts we really want looked into, and ask the manage- 
ment to bring down an appropriate statement; then when that is done, it is done, 
and we will save a lot of time. We got rid of a lot of these accounts the other 
day by my taking them up with the management in the afternoon, and practi- 
cally agreeing upon the results, and I think perhaps we could do that with 
others and limit it as much as we can. Then there is one other thing we should 
do. The real function of this committee ought to be more consultive and 
advisory than anything else, and I think we should give some indication during 
our sittings as to what our views are as to general policies to be followed. 

The CuatrMan: And embody that in our report to Parliament? 

Sir Henry Drayton: We might do that here, and I doubt if we could 
crystallize it into a report. Take for example this question we are on, this 
immigration question, we could discuss this for weeks. This one point of group 
settlement could be discussed for a week, and even then the subject would not 
be exhausted. 

Sir Henry THorntTon: May I say that would be, to us, a very valuable 
thing, because here is a question: shall we pursue group settlement or individual 
settlement, or shall we throw out group settlement altogether? If the adminis- 
tration could sit down with such a committee as this and discuss the question 
and determine upon a policy, we could proceed with some degree of certainty. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I was just going to indicate generally what seems to 
be one or two of the underlying difficulties. 

Mr. Harris: Is it not the fact that you gathered a good deal of that from 
the discussions in the House? 

Sir Henry THornton: Yes, but I think such a committee as this gives an 
opportunity for fuller and more advantageous discussion. 

The CuarrMan: I am not sure that this committee has any authority to 
deal with policies. 

Mr. Kyte: We can suggest anything. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think we are supposed to be here in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Stewart: Is it not always the fact that we have the privilege of dis- 
cussing the policy when the estimates are up? 

Sir Henry Drayton: In this connection, what we are now talking about, it — 
does seem to me that we are doing very very little in immigration. In the first 
instance, I should think what the management would be chiefly concerned in, 
would be getting the proper co-ordination between the different activities in 
connection with this matter. We have not it to-day. We have the C.P.R. with 
agents at one place; the National Railways with agents at the same place, and 
in some instances the government with agents also there. We should not have 
that overlapping, not only in connection with expenses, but what is far more 
important, in connection with the useful results obtained. Here, for example, we 
have those men in northern Ontario that I mentioned. You could find a lot of 
cases like that throughout the country. I think Mr. Robb will agree with me 
that the very first thing to be done is to get unification in connection with this. 

The Wirness :Yes, that is right. 

_ Sir Henry Drayron: And the next thing to do is to know what we are 
going to do. We do not today. 


The Witness: We know what we are going to do. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think any of us know.’ Here you have people 


oe a me ; they are taken hold of when they get here; there is an argu- 
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ment as to where they should go when they are here. T hey are subjected to all 
kinds of representations made in a general way over there. My view is that our 
activities insofar as placing these men goes, are absolutely in the wrong place. 
Your policy there is absolutely wrong. Before a man is taken away, as far as 
an men are aa and the man who wants to go and live on a farm, 
we shou now, you should know, he should know exactly wł he i ing 
before he leaves the other side. í MA ee 

The Witness: You cannot always do that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: But you can do that in a great many cases. 


The Witness: Some men know where they want to go, and others absolutely 
do not know where they want to go. With all the propaganda and everything 
you can give them, these men will not decide where they want to go. 


. y ) y a y cna pap p pé 


The Wirness: Yes, I have. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Is that not a very good basis? 
The Witness: Yes, but there is nothing new in that scheme at all. 


Sir Henry Drayton: But it gives a concrete plan for doing something 
which is not now being done at all. Under Mr. Magrath’s scheme you would 
have the co-operation of the Dominion, of the railways, of the provinces and of 
the municipalities, which you are not getting to-day. 

The Witness: Yes, we have. We are getting the co-operation of the 
Dominion and the municipalities and all the provinces. 


Sir Henry Drayton: We will see how far we have gone now. Under the 
legislation of Alberta, according to the figures given by financial papers in the 
west, this year there will fall into the hands of the authorities, either provincial 
or municipal, $75,000,000 worth of lands, which will be held by the public. 
Now, they are interested in getting these lands worked again. In many instances 
I should think they would be very very glad to go into such a scheme as is 
proposed by Mr. Magrath, under which these lands—the full particulars of them 
would be known all over and would be submitted to the prospective immigrant 
and groups of prospective immigrants. Is that being done? Have you any 
offers of farms at the present time from municipalities in Alberta? 


The Witness: No, I cannot say that we have, but I will say this. We are 


` putting all this land before the people, before the prospective settlers on the 


other side, and they will not say where they are going to settle. You will not 
get that, or at least we have not been able to get it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Perhaps if you were all to get together it might be 
done. What is your view in connection with assistance? Do you think you can 
get a proper body of immigrants without assistance in this country? 

The Wirness: Assistance from where? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I am not asking from where, but just the bald ques- 
tion, can you get a proper body of immigrants in this country without assist- 
ance? 

The Wirness: No, we all have to assist. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Do you not think we should have some worked out 
plan by which that assistance could be given? 

The Witness: That would assist, undoubtedly. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then, do you not think that Magrath plan should 
be adopted? 


The Witness: Certainly. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Can you suggest any better method of assistance 
than that put forward in the Magrath plan. 

The Witness: No, I do not know of any. I do not know of any better 
method than the one we are pursuing at the present time, notwithstanding the 
Magrath plan. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What are you doing now? 

The Wrrness: At the present time we have an organization on the other 
side to get these immigrants, to bring them here, and it is not so much a question 
of getting the immigrants at all, the question arises after you get the immigrants, 
placing him on the land and taking care of him and making him contented. 
That, has been the whole trouble in this country, with the settler in the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Sir Henry Drayron: You are stating a general result desired, but not the 
business you are doing. 


The Wirness: Of course, you must bear in mind, you must remember that 
we have only got started. You take our competitor, for instance; they have 
been at this thing for from 25 to 30 years, and we only started last year, so 
you have to give us time to grow. 


Sir Henry Drayron: What are you doing in the way of assistance? You 
agree that assistance is necessary, what assistance are you giving? 

The Witness: We are getting assistance 

Sir Henry Drayton: What assistance are you giving the immigrant? 

The Witness: We are giving the immigrant assistance; we are bringing 


him out here and we are taking care of him. I quoted you the case of this man 
Foster; what more do you want? 


Sir Henry Drayton: I want your general policy. There is a man in Eng- 
land; what are you going to do for him? 


The Witness: I have already outlined the general policy. 
Sir Henry Drayton: What do you give him? 

The Wirnsss: We give him help, assistance, and advice. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Do you give him any money? 


The Witness: Not at the present time, we do not. In the group system we 
will help these men. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Under the group system, how much money would you 
give? 

The Witness: Under the group system we will give this man about $2,500. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How? Under what terms? 

The Wirnuss: The terms will be spread over a period of years. 

Mr. Stewart: I take it that you have some definite policy of scheme worked 
out? 


The Witness: Yes, we have. I cannot remember all the details of it, but 
Mr. Price-Green read it a while ago. I will send you that if you want it; I 
cannot remember it all. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Under the group system you would give $2,500? 


Mr. Price-Green: That is the advance for the Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Where does that money come from? 


The Wirness: That money will come—we would arrange a company to 
advance this money, and it is guaranteed. The man would pay it all back and 
half of any loss is guaranteed by the British Government. 

tMr. W. D. Robb.] 
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Sir Henry Drayron: Has the company been formed yet? 

The Wirness: No, not yet. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It has not been formed yet? 

The Witness: No. We would have to get the money from a Trust Com- 
pany or from a bank. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Who would get the money? 

The Witness: We would get it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And have you done that at all yet? 

The Witness: No, not yet. You must bear this in mind, that we are 
gradually working up to this. We have not got everything in shape yet. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Is that $2,500 per head or per group? 

The Wrrness: No, that is per head, or per family. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How would you secure that? That is secured by 
mortgage on the property? 

The Wirness: On his farm, on his land. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Have you any contract with the British government? 

The Witness: Yes, we have an agreement with the British government, with 
the Empire Settlement Board. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Is that with a company or with the government? 

The Wirness: With the government, the Empire Settlement Board. 

Mr. Stewart: The security part of your scheme, does it follow in general 
the plan adopted by the Soldier Settlement Board with regard to returned men 
going on the land? 

Mr. Price-Green: It is somewhat along similar lines. The Overseas Settle- 
ment Committee practically guarantees this amount. On account of the differ- 
ence in exchange they do not feel perhaps that it is very advantageous to put it 
up at the present time, although they may reconsider that. That advance will 
be made to the man to enable him to buy stock and equipment. He must him- 
self have £200 in order to qualilfy for this scheme, and then an agreement is 
being worked out by which he will give the necessary security. The details of 
that, the legal end, have not been worked out yet. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Is it your idea that some machinery should be made 
effective under some form of central control which would co-ordinate our entire 
immigration efforts? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Of the whole country. 

Sir Henry THornton: Of the whole country, C. P. R., Canadian National, 
Soldier Settlement, various private institutions, everything, that that should be 
steered by some central body, that we should not be working at cross purposes, 
and that every ounce of effort put forth should bring a maximum of results? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, that is my idea, and I think you will agree 
with me. 

Sir Henry THornton: I do. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Have you had a chance of going over the Magrath 

lan? 
ae Henry THornton: Yes. Of course, when you get discussing the ques- 
tion of immigration, it has so many side lines to it, and it is not an easy thing 
to determine a policy upon. I do not know that there has ever been any effort 
to approach the problem with a view to fully organizing the whole thing. We 
have done the best we could under the circumstances, and others have done the 
same thing, but I think it might be profitable if we could really determine pre- 


cisely what we are going to do, and then go and do it. 
[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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Sir. Henry Drayton: I would suggest that if you were to appoint a man 
—preferably do it yourself—to represent your system; the C.P.R. to do the 
same thing; the government to do the same thing; the British government to 
do the same; and the Bankers’ Association to do the same thing, to sit down 
and see if we cannot put the whole of this thing upon a real business basis, 
cutting out overlapping and hitting upon some definite plan, so that the 
reproach can no longer exist fairly that we bring people over here not knowing 
what we are going to do with them, that we waste money sending them back, 
or that they become charges upon municipalities. In other words, know what 
we are going to do. We should treat the immigrant as a matter of business, 
practically ticket him from the time he leaves one place until he gets to his. 
destination. 


Sir Henry THorNTON: The thing that has always impressed me in con- 
nection with our immigration problem, as compared with that of the United 
States, is that, so far as I know, the United States government and the United 
States railroads, none of them have ever put up one penny or done anything 
to induce immigrants to come to the United States, yet every day they are 
fighting them off to keep them out of the country. We have done quite differ- 
ently. We have put forth every effort, we are spending money to induce immi- 
grants to come here, and yet we are not getting them as they are in the United 
States to-day. The United States government and the people of the United 
States have not done one thing, yet somehow they are getting the people. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, and the way we are doing to-day, we are bringing 
these people over here, having a great deal of trouble in getting them, and they 
stay until they fill their pockets and then move on. Of course, we have not 
any expansion going on; we have not any ready work. During the time of 
railway construction, every man could get a job; he could always be sure of 
getting a job on the railway and he always got it, but now all railway construc- 
tion is over and we have not any active development going on, and there are 
no jobs for these people. 

Sir Henry Tuornton: This question of immigration is one with many 
sides to it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think if you could only get the different interests 
of this country together, the government would set to work, and after all this 
is public business that affects everybody. It should not be looked upon as 
government business alone, because it is not. There is no one more interested 
in it, after all, than the railways and the banks, and yet no attempt has been 
made to have them co-ordinated. The banks should be able to get a lot of 
information through all their offices spread over the country, where men could 
be placed. 

The CuarrMANn: Will you require to ask any more questions of Mr. Robb? 
He is the witness on this immigration idea. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, not as far as I am concerned. Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton has the idea. What did we spend on immigration last year? 

The Witness: $160,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What will we spend this year? 

The Witness: Probably a little more than that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What do your estimates call for? 

The Witness: We have not any on that at all. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Oh, yes, you have. 

The Wrrness: It is included in ordinary operating expenses. We have 
not anything in the estimates for that. It will be somewhat increased, although 
not very much. ` 

[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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The Cuatrman: The total would be perhaps $200,000? 
| The Wirness: It might be $25,000 or $30,000 more. 
4 _ Sir Henry Drayton: I should think that the officer in charge of the ser- 
: vice would know what the estimate is for this year. 
bettie WITNESS: You must remember this, that we are gradually growing 
with this, and to sit down and say just how much I am going to spend on it 
a not know, and no other man knows, and I could hardly be expected to 
fom Hunky Drayton: That is why we call them estimates. I do not 
think you have had much to do with estimates, or you would not say that. 
| The Wirness: I have had everything to do with them. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Have you made no request for funds yet? 
The Witness: No, not yet. We are just gradually increasing, the same 
way you would increase your staff on the railroad. The operating department 
or the traffic department, if they are going to put on an extra man or two, 
do not say, “ We are going to ask for additional capital to pay that man.” 
We do not know any more than they do. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I fancy they know something of what their business 
is going to be. 
The CuHarrman: I might say to the Committee they spent $160,000 last 
year, and Mr. Robb has said they will spend possibly another $25,000 this 
year. 
Sir Henry THornton: We will probably spend about $200,000 on this. 
Of course, if something develops, we will not hesitate to increase that. 
Sir Henry Drayton: So long as you have enough in your general fund to 
cover it. 
Mr. Jevuirr: Mr. Robb stated a while ago that the Imperial government 
gave assistance, to a certain extent. Does the Dominion government give any, 
or does it plan to give any financial assistance to these settlers? 
The Witness: No. 
The CHarrman: The suggestion was made by Sir Henry Drayton that we 
should not go into these accounts in detail, as we have been doing. 
Mr. Harris: May I ask one question? With regard to the industrial bureaus, 
how many have you in Canada? 

The Witness: I cannot answer that question. That comes under the traffic 
department. 

Mr. Henry: That is operated from Montreal, with a sub-office. 

Mr. Harris: My own impression is that they are doing very good work on 
behalf of the Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: I have had occasion to know that they are doing good work, 
and I just want to have that on record. 
The CuHarrMAN: Does the Committee want to follow the suggestion of Sir 
= Henry Drayton? 
: Sir Henry Drayton: I conceive that it is perfectly impossible to go through 
all these accounts, item by item, with any useful results. 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean in greater detail than is given in this report? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. There are certain items which I have no doubt 
members are interested in. For example, I was interested the other day in 
items of construction and capital charges. Instead of taking up time with that, 


the officials were going to make up a statement, and I suppose that will be made 
[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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up; perhaps it is finished already. We will get rid of all that in a few minutes. 
I am not going to.ask anything else, except perhaps I note a question on the 
order paper as to expenses of advertisement and publicity. Perhaps we could 
get a statement there, which would show if they are spending too much money 
on this line. Those are the only two items I am interested in. 


The CuairMAN: What is the wish of the Committee in regard to that? 


I might say that we have made pretty good progress with the exception of that 


part of the report which is mainly statistical. 

Sir Henry Drayton: These particular statistics could be taken without 
question. 

The CuairMan: Of the actual report, we have covered that pretty well; 
the only thing left is the capital expenditures. 


Mr. Harris: There are two or three main questions with regard to which 
we have not had a chance to review at all. 


The CuarrMan: Something left over from previous sittings? 


Mr. Harris: Yes. At the last sitting a very pertinent question was asked 
regarding the coal consumed, and if the railway could file a statement covering 
all that, of course it might condense the discussion very considerably, but not 
having that statement and with the sparse information we have, it is difficult 
to cover the ground. 


The CHatrMan: Did we ask them to file that statement? 
Mr. Henry: Yes, I can file that right now. 


Mr. Harris: I wanted to get another statement covering item 451, “Salaries 
and expenses of general offices”. I do not want the salary of any individual 
officer to embarrass the management of the railroad, but I would like some sort 
of general statement. I do not want any names or any particular office, but 
I would like as full a statement as the company feels disposed to give, without 
in any way embarrassing their position with regard to any competing lines. 

The CHAtrMAN: There would be no objection to that? 


Sir Henry THornton: None whatever. Just precisely what does Mr. 
Harris want? 


Mr. Harris: It is all on record. 


Sm Henry THornton: I have no doubt we can furnish you with what you 
want. 

Mr, Harris: There is one other point. I would like an approximation of the 
capital cost per mile of the railways owned at the present time, exclusive of 
other services such as steamship services, exclusive of other assets such as 
acreage of land and all other buildings that do not have to do with the running 
of the railroad itself. If possible, I would like a comparison of that with the 
C.P.R., so that I could crystallize in my own mind as to how much the 
capital of the Canadian National Railways will have to be reduced in order 
that it will be put on a basis at the earliest possible moment which will permit 
the citizens to compare its operations with the operations of other railroads in 
the country. 

The CHARMAN: Are you asking for the cost or the value? 


Mr. Harris: The capital per mile, what the capital cost per mile should 
be, how it should show in the assets. ° 


Sm Henry THornton: What you would like to know is the cost per mile 
of the system? 


Mr. Harris: I want to know how much the capital should be reduced. 
That is the point I am getting at; what should be the capital cost per mile. We 
know it is away in excess of what it should be. 

[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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The CHamrMAN: You mean the obligations upon which the government or 
the railway are now paying charges are greater than the actual value of the 
assets, and perhaps should ‘be written down? 

Mr. Harris: I should say it is the capital value per mile that I want. 


Sir Henry THornton: Was not that information given in the House the 
other day? 


Sm Henry Drayton: I suppose what is really wanted is the actual cost, 
and then the replacement value. 


Mr. Harris: Could we get the value per mile? 


The CuHatrMan: In the balance sheet at the foot of page 7 it says 
Sir Henry THORNTON: No, that is not it. 


The CHatrMan: I fancy it is. “Consideration is being given to the policy 
to be followed with respect to the capitalization of the system, and the extent 
to which, if at all, the advances made and capital held by the Government 
should be written down to a figure which may be regarded as consistent with 
the earning prospects of the railway.” Is that along the line you want? 

Mr. Harris: I want it, so that we can give consideration to it as well. 

The CuairMAN: You want the capital cost or the value? 

Mr. Harris: I do not want the cost; I want its value. 

Sir Henry THornTon: We can give you the capital cost per mile; that is 
comparatively simple, but if you should ask me today what is the value of this 
railway per mile—— 

Sir Henry Drayton: You could estimate the replacement value. 

Mr. Harris: I will be satisfied with the cost, and I will take the cost of 
some competitive road and crystallize my ideas on that. 

The CuairMan: It is a big job. 

Mr. Harris: Yes, but something has to be done. This snowball is growing 
at an enormous rate. 

The CuamrMan: Can you do it in time for this committee. 

Sir Henry THornton: I doubt it. We might make a sort of stab at the 
replacement value. 

Mr. Harris: I understood there was some considerable work being done 
in this connection also, inasmuch as there is consideration being given to the 
policy now. 

Sir Hznry THornton: Yes, but we have not gotten very far with it. I 
would like to furnish the information, but my difficulty is in getting at what 
you want. 

Sir Henry Drayton: If you take the Swayne report that will give you a 
fair yardstick. If you take that report of 1916, which Mr. Henry knows al) 
about, that will cover the value; not the cost, but the value of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific lines, and also the Canadian Northern lines. Then if you take 
the basis of the Grand Trunk award—not the claim, but the amount actually 
awarded—you will get a pretty fair idea as to the value. 

Sir Henry Tuornton: I think I know what Mr. Harris wants, and I 
think we can satisfy him. 

Mr. Harris: There is a sentence in this “ Balance Sheet” at the foot of 
page 7 which says, “ On the other hand it would seem unreasonable to burden 
the Canadian National Railways with a load which is beyond its conceivable 
earning capacity.” Let us have that load, and what the earning capacity is. 


The CuairMan: I think that can be done all right. 


[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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details of the capital charges? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, I have, and I will file it now. 
Lone Lac Cur Orr 
Expenditures Year 1923 
Account. 


1. Engineering.. .. 

2. Land for transportation. . 

2 Cadima aa sie 
6. Bridges, trestles and ‘culverts. . 
S Dres © ein a 

OF RAS nee 

10. Other track material. . 

iil, Baas ra : 
12 rack laying and surfacing. . 
15. Crossing and signs.. .. 

16. Station and Office Buildings. . 
17. Roadway Buildings. . He 
18. Water Stations. . 

19: huel Stations... 3. 

20. Shops and Enginehouses. 


26. Telegraph and Telephone mines, 10% a 


47. Unapplied Construction. . 


77. Other Expenditures—General. . ee 


Morales 


Expenditures prior to 1923.. 
Expenditures year 1923.. 


Expenditures Jan. 1, 1924, to May a ‘1924. 


Total expenditure.. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: I wonder if Mr. Henry has been able to get the 


Amount. 
$611.72 03 
2,689 80 
740,623 24 
182,284 63 
97,128 09 
260,726 13 
48,187 92 
42,985 22 
97,947 48 
138-36 
37,900 92 
63,039 67 
55,508 77 
20,618 81 
250,541 48 
17,160 88 
80,507 03 
101,086 21 


$2,160,241 67 
16,866 65 
2,160,241 67 
194,925 39 


$2,372,033 71 


Harpwoop Ripce to Minto MINES 


Expenditures Year 1923 


Account. 

. Engineering. . 
Flanders 

i Grading. 


. Bridges, Trestles ¢ and Culverts.. .. .. 


1 
2 
3 
6 
81 Riesi. 

OF Rais. An 

10. Other Track Material. . 
T1. Ballast. AIET aug ans 
12. Track Laying.. 

13. Fences. : 


Expended 1924. i 
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Amount. - 


$ 7628 22 
1,828 92 
35,333 83 
18,089 63 
7,737 28 
8,898 73 
8,886 48 
5,425 03 
14,030 01 
3,771 20 


$ 111,629 33 
49,886 68 


$ 161,516 01 
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The Cuamman: That was gotten up from the items? 


ma oe Henry: Yes. With respect to the coal consumption, I can also give 
hat. 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Chairman, I think we would save a lot of time if we had 
a chance to review that statement between now and the next meeting. 
_ The CHatrman: Shall we take that up at the next meeting? In the mean- 
time, the statements will be filed. 1 


Mr. Henry: I will just read it. Your question was the number of pounds 
of fuel per thousand gross ton miles. In 1923 on class one railroads in the 
United States it was 188 pounds; on the Canadian National system it was 142. 
In 1922 on class one railroads it was 186 in the United States. The corre- 
sponding figure on the Canadian National cannot be given, for the reason that 
it was not a system then. For the month of May, 1923, compared with the 
month of May, 1924, in the various regions, the consumption is as follows:— 


Lbs. coal per 1000 G.T.M. 1924 1923 
Ahane Recion er aat ode A puedes wit soa yb L902 23 
Centrali Remon deti voce AA Eaa aa: heilan io oh LA 146 
Grand .Lrunk Western Reante oa te ers -erea 131 146 
Western RETON. sitar gelf aeti na 101 110 
Sustem a ae aa ore a ea omg (el pnt L2 140 


There is a reduction in each region. 

Mr. Harris: Have you any general statement with regard to this? 

Mr. Henry: No, except that it indicates the result of a greater effort being 
made to effect fuel economy. 

Mr. Harris: Any general statement with regard to the different regions? 
You spoke about some 40 divisions. 

Mr. Henry: The consumption, of course, depends a great deal upon many 
different factors. It depends upon empty car movement, for instance, upon 
grades and loading and all that kind of thing. 
= Mr. Harris: Have you any statement as to where these supplies were 
bought? 

Mr. Henry: Generally speaking, the supplies of coal utilized on the 
western region are obtained there. 

Mr. Harris: You recollect I asked very distinctly about the increased cost, 
and you were going to bring in a statement with regard to the reason for the 
increased cost, in view of the fact that there has been a considerable reduction 
in the amount consumed, that is, the amount per gross ton mile. 

Mr. Henry: There was a slight decrease in the average price per ton. 


Mr. Harris: A decrease in the price per ton? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, but there was also a substantial increase in the volume 
of business done. 

Mr. Harris: What price was paid per ton, in any region you wish to 
give, preferably the Atlantic region? What was the average price per ton in 
1923? 

Mr. Henry: The average price per ton on the whole system in 1922 was 
$5.82 and in 1923, $5.64. There was more coal, of course, consumed in 1923 than 
in 1922, because of the increased business. 

Mr. Harris: So the price of coal decreased and the poundage per gros 


ton also decreased. 2 
[Mr. W. D. Robb.] 
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Mr. Henry: That was due to economies. 

Mr. Harris: How many channels are you getting this coal from in the 
Atlantic region at the present time? 

Mr. Henry: I could not give you that offhand; a dozen or more. 

Mr. Harris: Does your own purchasing agent do all the buying? 

Mr. Henry: We have the Vice-president in charge of purchases and stores. 
He does that. That is all done directly from the head office in Montreal. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose Mr. Vaughan is in charge of that? 

Mr Hinwey: © es: 

Sir Henry TuHornton: And he has a general fuel agent whose particular 
function is to look after fuel purchases, and he in turn has regional purchasing 
agents who report to him in respect of prices and all that sort of thing, and 
follow his directions in regard to the purchase of coal. It is all under the 
direction of the Vice-president in charge of purchasing, who is aided by a fuel 
purchasing agent. | 

The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, it is nearly one o’clock. Shall we decide when 
to meet again, and what we shall consider? We can meet this afternoon if we so 
desire. We have the permission of the House. If we do, what shall we take up, 
in view of the suggestion made by Sir Henry Drayton? What is the wish of the 
committee? 

Mr. Stewart: I am hardly in agreement with the suggestion of Sir Henry 
Drayton, in the circumstances. I think perhaps it would not be quite as satis- 
factory a method as following the lines we are proceeding on now. However, 
seeing that we are coming to a place where we will have to stop soon, I think the 
best thing we can do is to curtail the discussion wherever we reasonably can. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would suggest that at the next meeting we could 
almost finish what we want to say. There are two things I have asked for, and: 
that is all I will want. 

Major Beru: There has been a request made that we explain the electric 
.railway situation, and if it is satisfactory to the committee and yourself we 
would like to bring that on this afternoon. 


Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, there was a statement yesterday promised 
about the superintendence at Saskatoon. Is that available? 


Mr. Henry: That will be available this afternoon. 


Sir Henry Drayton: In the meantime we will just think things over and 
confine ourselves to particular items into which we want to inquire. 


The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 


Committee Room. 231, 
House oF Commons, 
Fray, June 27, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping 
resumed at 3.30 p.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 
The CuHarrMAN: We will proceed. 


: Mr. Stewart (Humboldt): We were to have a statement on the electrified — 
ines. 
The Cuamman: Yes, Mr. Henry. 


Mr. Henry: There are three electric lines involved, Mr. Chairman; the 


Niagara-St. Catharines and Toronto, extending generally from Port Dalhousie, 
[Mr. Henry.] 
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St. Catharines, Thorold to Port Colborne with an extension to Niagara-on-the- 
Lake and Niagara Falls. There are sixty-two miles in that railway. The 
second one is known as the Toronto-Suburban Railway, which extends from 
Guelph to Toronto. The third is the Toronto Eastern extending, the con- 
structive portion of it— 

Mr. Kyte: Are these tram lines or electric? 


Mr. Henry: Electric. The Toronto Niagara and St. Catharines, and the 
Toronto Suburban are being operated, but the Toronto Eastern is only partly 
constructed. 

Mr. Mitne: How long is the Toronto-Guelph line? 

Mr. Henry: The Toronto-Guelph is fifty-eight miles. 


Hon. Mr. Grawam: You will find the Canadian Northern Electric lines 
on page 51. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, with the exception of the Toronto-Eastern. There is 
included in this year’s programme, an amount of $1,500,000 intended to'be 
expended upon these three lines. The Niagara-St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway is partly a street railway and partly an inter-urban railway. The street 
railway end of it, or what you might call the urban end of it was operated 
under a number of franchises. I think there were ten or fifteen in the city of 
St. Catharines, seven or eight in Niagara Falls, and one or two in Merritton. 
Some of these had expired, and the proposal now is to make arrangements with 
the various municipalities whereby the urban service will be rehabilitated where 
necessary, and extended where necessary, and new franchises entered into with 
the municipalities on the basis of service at cost. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Did you get rid of the old franchises? 

Mr. Henry: In some cases. To date an arrangement has been effected on 
that basis with the city of Niagara Falls. That has been approved, has gone 
through the Council and we are now negotiating with the city of St. Catharines 
along the same lines. But these negotiations are still in progress. That will 
mean for a period of three years an expenditure of perhaps $2,500,000, fifty per 
cent of which will be expended on the urban and fifty per cent on the inter-urban. 
The inter-urban development will give an electric service running from Port 
Dalhousie to Niagara Falls and to Port Colborne. 

Sir Henry Drayton: This $2,500,000, is all on the Niagara line? 

Mr. Henry: That is the estimated expenditure to rehabilitate the urban 
and inter-urban lines. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Line or lines? 

Mr. Henry: Both. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is all the Niagara and St. Catharine lines? 

Mr. Henry: All the Niagara and St. Catharine lines. Fifty per cent is 
for the city service and fifty per cent for the other, the inter-urban. An arrange- 
ment has already been effected with the city of Niagara Falls on the basis 
of service at cost. 

Sir Henry Drayton: When you say “ service at cost,” do you mean ser- 
vice at cost plus? 

Mr. Henry: Plus six per cent, and that cost would include a certain 
amount to amortize the principal in two or three years. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What are the prospects of getting an arrangement 
with St. Catharines? 

Mr. Henry: They seem to be progressing. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There was some delay? 


Mr. Henry: There has heen some difficulty. 
[Mr. Henry.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: But that is being smoothed away? 

Mr. Henry: It is being smoothed away. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It was on a five-cent basis. 

Mr. Henry: That has been. With the exception of the city service, they 
were all on a basis of a five-cent fare. The inter-urban services have paid. : 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think they got eight per cent on the inter-urban 
service. ; 

Mr. Henry: We lost money on the urban service but the inter-urban more 
than made up that and gave us operating expenses and interest on the invest- 
ment and advances. 

Sir Henry Drayton: For years it was carrying itself? 

Mr. Henry: Oh yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The inter-urban service? 

(Mri HENRY: Mes. 


Mr. Mitne: That is not purely a passenger service. 

Mr. Henry: No, passenger service and freight service. 

Mr. Mune: How did the freight haul compare with the steam haul? 

Mr. Henry: It has to have the same rates. It is under the same scale 
of rates as the steam rate exactly but it has the advantage of getting closer to 
the industries in that district. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is a very good feeder? 

Mr. Henry: Very good indeed. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is one that is very good. 

Mr. Mine: Is it cheaper to operate with steam? 

Mr. Henry: Itis. Your traffic is heavier, and it is heavier in that district. 

Mr. Miune: The power is purchased? 

Mr. Henry: The power is purchased on a contraet from the Hydro 
Commission. The second line, the Toronto-Suburban, was also part of the 
Canadian Northern. By the way, these lines were a part of the Canadian 
Northern System. The Toronto-Suburban extending from Guelph to Toronto had 
about seven miles of line in what is known as ward seven in the city of Toronto. 
The franchise with respect to one part of that expired I think in 1921. The 
franchise with respect to another part expires in 1928. Under an arrangement 
with the city of Toronto that was taken over. The agreement was effective 
during the past summer. That left us with this Toronto-Suburban line starting 
at Guelph and terminating at Lambton. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Are you still running to Keele Street? 

Mr. Henry: No, we terminate with the city limits. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is under the recent arrangement? 

Mr. Henry: We did run to Keele Street, along the Dundas and Devenport 
Road, but the city has now taken over this line, and they have changed or are 
changing the gauge. We also have a street-car service running up through the 
municipalities of Mount Forest and Weston on these streets, and then an eight- 
miles branch from the Northern end of Weston to Woodbridge. We are 
negotiating with these municipalities now with a view to having them take 
over these lines as the franchise will expire in about four years. They have the 
right to acquire them at a valuation. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Taking the Lambton and Woodbridge line for example, 
under aS old system a man would take his car to Woodbridge and get off at 
Keele St.? 


[Mr Wenry.] 
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Mr. Henry: Exactly. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Where does he connect now? 


Mr. Henry: He connects with the Toronto Transportation Commission 
cars up at the city limits. 


Sir Henry Drayton: On what street, the Weston Road? 

Mr. Henry: It is on the Weston Road. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You do not transfer him across to Lambton? 

Mr. Henry: No, we have not yet any connection between the two. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is no connection between them? 

Mr. Henry: There is none. 

Sir Henry Drayton: In the meantime, what is happening to the traffic? 


Mr. Henry: In the meantime the traffic is interchanged with the Toronto 
Fe aton Commission at Lambton in the West and at the city limits in 
e North. 


Mr. Stewart: How are they transferred? 
Mr. Henry: Our passengers get off our cars and get on theirs. 
Mr. Stewart: ‘They have to pay their fare? 


te Henry: Oh yes, there is not any arrangement with the city in that 
regard. 


4 ea Henry Drayton: The old Woodbridge fare was twenty-five cents I 
think. 


Mr. Henry: Thirty-five, I think, from memory. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is the fare now? 

Mr. Henry: I think it is the same rate. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That does not seem right. 

Mr. Henry: The city limits are what you would call Northland Avenue. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is no street car out there? 

Mr. Henry: Here is our line (indicating). 

Sir Henry Drayton: On the West side of the street car. 

Mr. Henry: The city has taken this and widened the gauge. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The city are now operating your old route? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There was a proposition that you would swing this 
over to your railway right-of-way and give Woodbridge on the North quick access 
to the city. What has become of that idea? 

Mr. Henry: Well, the trouble with that is that this franchise expires in 
1928. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would make it all the easier to deflect to your 
right-of-way and have a quick suburban service. 

_Mr. Henry: You mean from the Woodbridge end of it? 

Sir Henry Drayton: From Weston north. 

Mr. Henry: We are running a gas car, a storage battery car there now. 
We will have to operate this line along the streets. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not know that any change will be an advantage. 
It is an awful system as it now stands. Will there be any new rolling stock? 

Mr. Henry: There is provision for some new rolling stock. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You will agree that there is urgent need of it? 


Mr. Henry: It is not in very good shape, Sir Henry. 
(Mr. Henry.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: J should think not. 

Mr. Henry: The proposition there is and it is now in course of construction 
to connect the Guelph end of that line by running over the old belt line right-of- 
way and connecting with the old Grand Trunk, what is now the Brampton 
sub-division, which is above St. Clair Avenue. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would delay getting into the city. That would 
be a further handicap? 

Mr. Henry: No. 

on Henry Drayton: You would have to run a line through the congested 
area? 

Mr. Henry: This was the Guelph end of it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Does not the Guelph end work out the same way? 

Mr. Henry: No, the old belt line that I am speaking about is that portion 
of it west of the present Grand Trunk, the Brampton sub-division. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Which end do you say, the westerly extension or the 
easterly extension? 

Mr. Henry: We use the westerly going into the Brampton sub-division 
which is above St. Clair avenue. That is now under way. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much is intended to be spent on that line? 

Mr. Henry: About $200,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much of that for rolling stock? 

Mr. Henry: Probably $50,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You will not get very far with that. 

o D STEWART: Compared with the St. Catherines line, was this as profit- 
able 

Mr. Henry: No, this line has not succeeded in paying anything more than 
its operating expenses. I do not believe that in the last year it did that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think you are paying operating expenses 
now. 
Mr. Henry: It paid its operating expenses in every year but 1923, when it 
had an operating deficit of $38,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is getting worse all the time. It is fair to say 
that this is one of the lines that Sir Adam Beck wanted to take over, and it was 
hung up, and it has got worse and worse. 

Mr. Henry: The third line is the Toronto Eastern. 

Sir Henry Drayton: This is more a liability than an asset. 

Hon. Mr. GraHAM: What about the Toronto Eastern? Do you approach 
it with fear or what? 

Mr. Henry: Somewhat. I might perhaps review the history of that for the 
information of the Committee, if you think it desirable. 

The Cuairman: Would the Committee care to have that? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. 

Mr. Henry: During the years 1905-06 when the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way located its Oshawa and Toronto line, between Oshawa and Port Hope it was 
found necessary to keep the line back on the shore of Lake Iroquois in order to 
maintain the maximum five-tenth grades at reasonable costs. This location ran 
north of the towns of Whitby, Oshawa and Bowmanville, a distance of about 
two miles. Considerable opposition of this location arose from these munici- 
palities who wanted it to pass through their towns in order that they might 


benefit thereby. This opposition was carried before the Minister of Railways. 
[Mr. Henry.] 


‘ 
; 
; 
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When the route map came before him for his approval, in order to maintain the 
standard— 


Hon. Mr. GraHam: That would be the Canadian Northern? 
Mr. Henry: The Canadian Northern. In order to maintain the standard 


set for the main line cars over the Canadian Northern, the municipalities were 
told then that if they withdrew their opposition to the approval of the route map 


the company would construct an electric railway from Toronto easterly which 


would give them a much more frequent service than could be obtained on the 
steam line. On this understanding, the route map of the Canadian Northern 
Railway was approved. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What year was that? 

Mr. Henry: 1907. In order to carry out the undertaking above referred 
to, the Toronto Eastern Railway was incorporated in 1910. Its incorporation 
provided for the construction of an electric railway from a point in the city of 


Toronto running easterly through the towns of Whitby, Oshawa and Bowman- 
ville to Cobourg. 


Mr. Harris: In what way? Could you enlarge on that? 

Mr. Henry: It was supposed to run through the streets of Pickering, 
Whitby, Oshawa and Bowmanville. 

Mr. Harris: You appreciate that. it is twenty-five miles from Oshawa 
to Pickering? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: How were you going to get out of the city? 

Mr. Henry: They had in mind at that time two routes, one running over 
to the present location of the Canadian Northern; that is the Canadian Northern 
now known as the subdivision joining it at Cherrywood and running through 


that point along the line of the Canadian Northern through the down-town to 
the station. 


Mr. Harris: How are you getting out of Toronto? 

Mr. Henry: The intention, as I was explaining at that time was to run 
over the Canadian Northern. 

Mr. Harris: To Cherrywood? 

Mr. Henry: From Pickering to connect over about three miles to Cherry- 
wood, running over the old Canadian Northern down to the Don. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Henry, I think most of the members have been 
receiving marked copies of papers published at Oshawa protesting at some sort 
of railway enterprise which has gone on there. Is this the same one? 

Mr. Henry: I presume it is the same. 

The Cmamman: Can you give an explanation of that at the proper time? 

Mr. Henry: It is the railway to which they refer. That was the original 
intention. It developed subsequently there was some objection taken to that 
route by the operating officers of the steam railway. They did not want an 
electric railway to run alongside a steam railway, so a new route was chosen, 
running down between the then Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, just 
about one-half mile north, also running down to the Don. 

Mr. Harris: North all the way through? : 

Mr. Henry: North of the Grand Trunk all the way through, and the right 
of way was purchased for that purpose. 

Mr. Harris: And south of the Canadian Northern? 

Mr. Henry: South of the Canadian Northern. The line was constructed 
from the eastern limits of Wellington street, Bowmanville, to the western limits 


of the town of Whitby, a distance of 14.6 miles. ee 
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Mr. Harris: That construction would apply for the other idea you had in 
mind? 

Mr. Henry: Oh yes. This construction consisted of standard grading, 
structures, etc. 80-pound rails, but no overhead and no electrical work. From 
the western limits of Whitby to Pickering, a distance of five miles, the grading 
and structures were constructed, but no track laid. From Pickering to Kingston 
Road—that is from Cherrywood to the old Grand Trunk—to the Kingston Road . 
crossing, at the Scarbero Golf Club, a distance of 10.7 miles, between 40 per cent 
and 45 per cent of the right of way has been purchased, but no construction work 
done. Now, the question which faced the present management upon the acqui- 
sition of the Grand Trunk Railway System was that the Government found 
itself in control of three lines of railway in this district, namely the double-track 
line of the old Grand Trunk, the partly constructed line of the Toronto Eastern, 
and the line of the Canadian Northern running roughly parallel to the shore of 
Lake Ontario, and about six miles from it. It is proposed now that the portion 
of the old Canadian Northern from Cherrywood to Orono be abandoned, and 
a connection be made. There are two alternatives there under consideration, 
one is a connection between Cherrywood and Pickering 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: How far is that? 

Mr. Henry: It is approximately four miles—no, 34 miles. Then the elec- 
trification of the old Canadian Northern Railway between Cherrywood and the 
Don. That is one. 

Mr. Harris: When you say the Don, you mean the Don Station? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. (To Mr. Brown). What is the name of that station 
there? 

Mr. BRown: Queen Street. 

Mr. Harris: Riverdale. 

Mr. Brown: Riverdale. 

Mr. Harris: I am sorry, Mr. Henry, I am not clear on that. You say “River- 
dale”? How will you get to Riverdale? 


_ Mr. Henry: By following the line of the old—no, it is not Riverdale. That 
is on the other line. (To Mr. Brown). What is the other Canadian Northern 
Station there—it is really Queen Street 

Mr. Harris: The Don Station at Queen Street. 

5 Mr. Henry: It was contemplated making a stop at Bloor Street and at 
ueen. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Did this Toronto Eastern come over to the Canadian 
Government with the Canadian Northern System? 

Mr. Henry: No, it did not. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: How did you get it then? 

Mr. Henry: This company did not form one of the constituent companies 
of the Canadian Northern System when it was taken over by the Government, 
but was acquired by the Canadian Northern under authority of Order-in- 
Council 2331, on September 23rd, 1918. The stock of the Toronto Eastern was 
transferred to the Canadian Northern Railway on September 27th, 1918. By 
this means the control passed to the Canadian Northern and the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Jerr: How many railway lines have you there? 

Mr. Henry: There are at present three. 

Mr. Jeuirr: You have the Grank Trunk, with two tracks— 


Mr. Henry: The Toronto Eastern and the old Canadian Northern. 
(Mr. Henry.] 
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Mr. Jerurr: Is the Canadian Pacific there? 

Mr. Henry: The Canadian Pacific has two; it has two lines. Those I 
mentioned are the three of our own lines. 

Mr. JeLuirr: What is the width of that district they traverse there? 


Mr. Henry: The Canadian Northern line is about six miles from the Lake 
Shore. 1 suppose the C. P. R. line is another five or six miles—that is, the 
northerly line—that would be about 12 miles, I will say. 


_ The Cuarrman: Mr. Henry, do you still operate the Canadian Northern 
line from Toronto east and also the old Grand Trunk and if so, why? Do they 


not duplicate each other. 


Mr. Henry: We operate a daily passenger service in the summer time, and 


‘in the winter time a tri-weekly mixed service. 


Hon. Mr. Grauam: On the Canadian Northern. 
Mr. Henry: On the Canadian Northern. 
The CuHatrman: How about the Grand Trunk? 


Mr. Henry: That is the through main line and all our freight and passenger 
traffic goes that way. 


The Cuairman: You really do not need both of them. 


Mr. Henry: We do not need to operate on the Canadian Northern 
tion of it. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: There is a difference of opinion there. The railway 
says they do not need it. And the people say they do. There is a difference of 
opinion. One of the difficulties is that in the construction of a line, as soon as it 
is constructed, a lot of new villages spring up, and stations are constructed. 
The people get accustomed to having a station at their doors. Now, it is not an 
easy matter to take that service away from them, even if it does not pay. That 
is where the difficulty comes in. I suppose it is conceded you cannot abandon 
one of these lines, or take up the tracks, without the consent of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I don’t think that is conceded at all. I know under 
the American authorities the Boards cannot make them run, and I do not know 
how any Board can prevent a company going out of business if it wants to. 
That question was up in the House in connection with the abandonment by the 
Hill System of their line in British Columbia, which they had operated for 
years. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Is that included in the Canadian National Act? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Not that I know of. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I was told it was. I think you will find it in the 
Canadian National Act. I was so informed. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It may be. I would not contradict you, but I think 
it is a change from the general practice. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Maybe it is, but I think it is in the Canadian National 
Act. I will look it up. Now, technically, the Canadian Northern is not in the 
Canadian National System owing to some difficulty about securities and so on, 
but I have suggested to the Canadian National Board, and they have agreed, 
that whatever the law is, the Canadian Northern will come under its provisions 
just the same as if it were in the Canadian National System technically. If 
we obey the law, you cannot take that line up without the consent of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are all the National Railway lines under the control of 
the Railway Commission, the same as privately owned lines? 


a por- 


[Mr. Henry.] 
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Hon Mr. GraHam: May I not— 

Sir Henry Drayton: There were exceptions made, and I think we had 
better have the same rules all around. wA 

Hon. Mr. Gramam: Major Bell tells me the point I referred to is in the 
Canadian National Act. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I don’t know why that should be put on the Canadian 
National if not on the private lines. The Government ought to have as much 
business control as a private line. 


The CuairMan: Have you finished yet, Mr. Henry? 


Mr. Henry: I was going to explain that there were two alternatives being 
considered. 


The CuarrMan: All right; go ahead. 


Major BELL: In connection with that point brought up about both lines. 
There are a number of things to be discussed this year. One thing is taxes. I 
think that was explained, that taxes in the different provinces vary, as to the 
methods of arriving at the amounts. We are going to try to have a meeting 
of all the provincial treasurers to get some form of taxation that will be fair to 
the provinces and fair to ourselves, and we will probably, in discussing that, 
find a possible way of the Government lines paying certain taxes, but there 
would probably have to be some change to bring the Government lines under 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, because they are exempt in regard to 
the orders for subways, etc. : 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think the lines in eastern Canada should be 
any different to those in the west. It is most unfair for the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick if they cannot collect their taxes, while the other 
provinces can. 

The CuatrMaAn: Now, let Mr. Henry complete his statement. 


Mr. Henry: The other alternative contemplated is running from the end of 
the present constructed line at Pickering over to the old Grand Trunk, and con- 
struct along the same right of way a third track up as far as Kennedy Road, 
and then make a junction with the Canadian Northern at that point, running 
down to Queen Street and Bloor. The idea there was to have the use of the 
third track up that hill, so that we could utilize it for both purposes, both steam 
and electric. 

The Cuarrman: Are you through with that? 


, Mr. Harris: We have not anything there excepting the idea that there 
were two or three things under consideration, Mr. Chairman. What is the 
policy of the Canadian National Railways with regard to that? 


_ Mr. Henry: The policy with regard to that is to make the electric connec- 
tion right through to Whitby, Oshawa and Bowmanville, connect it with the old 
Canadian Northern Railway at Orono, and continue on to Port Hope. 


Mr. Harris: Which one of the alternatives do you propose to use? 
Mr. Henry: We have not quite decided about that. 

Mr. Harris: When do you expect to come to a conclusion? 

Mr. Henry: Very shortly. 


Mr. Harris: And when you come to that conclusion do you propose to ask 
permission to go ahead with that work? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, but there would not be much done this year. 


Mr. Harris: Will there be anything done on it before you come to Parlia- 
ment? 


Mr. Henry: No. 


[Mr. Henry.] 
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Mr, Harris: You will come to Parliament before you make a move? 
Mr. Henry: Surely. 


The CuairMAN: Does that in some respects parallel the steam line? 


Mr. Henry: It does, and we propose to abandon 28 miles of the Canadian 
Northern, eliminating service on that entirely, and thereby Saving an operating 
deficit of $100,000 a year. 

The Cuatrman: For that particular stretch will there be only the one line? 


_ Mr. Henr“: No. There will be two lines. The present Grand Trunk, the 
main line, a double tracked main line for freight purposes—then there will be 
an electric line for passenger purposes. 


The Cuarrman: You would apply that same idea to the Toronto Suburban 
that goes to Guelph? If it is a good idea east of Toronto, why is it not a good 
idva through the thickly populated portion of southwestern Ontario, west of 
Toronto; would it be extended through to Kitchener and Stratford? 

Mr. Henry: In time it might be done; we have not that under investigation. 


The CHamrman: There is not much being done on the Toronto Suburban 
from Toronto to Guelph. 


Mr. Henry: If we landed any place it would be all right. 

Mr. Harris: In regard to that landing some place: I would like to say that 
that district in the last 20 years has multiplied, I would say, at least 700 per 
cent; it is growing very fast. 

The CuatrMan: In population? 


Mr. Barris: Yes, taking the old city limits of 20 years ago and that area 
east. The riding which I represent 20 years ago had 10,000 people; to-day it has 
110,000; and the same applies more or less right out through that district. 

The CuatrmMan: You would not say that the country around Port Hope 
and Oshawa has increased by 700 per cent? 

Mr. Harris: No, but where the big expenditure will be made, within a radius 
of 20 miles. The portion of the line from Pickering is constructed? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. This will take care of the suburban service between the 
district Pickering to Toronto on the east, and from there on the line is already 
constructed to Bowmanville; it goes right through the hearts of Pickering, 
Whitby and Oshawa, as well as Bowmanville; whereas the Grand Trunk to the 
south does not hit the town at all, really. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Henry, you are familiar, of course, with this 
famous telegram of the management to Toronto at the time they were having 
their radial election, as to the electrification of radials in the district, and what 
was said as to the electrification from Toronto east? 

Mr. Henry: From Toronto east? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, you remember that, do you not? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It was said by many people that the election turned 
on that telegram. Do you remember, from that telegram, how far the manage- 
ment undertook to electrify to the east? 

Mr. Henry: I don’t think there was anything said, excepting this, Sir 


= Henry (Drayton), that the electrification of those lines between Cobourg and 


Toronto, I think, would be given consideration. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I thought it was more definite than that. 


Mr. Henry: I don’t think so. 
(Mr. Henry.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: However, Cobourg is the point mentioned. You are 
right in that. How far have you got in considering the question of the electri- 
fication of the lines from Toronto to Cobourg? 

Mr. Henry: It is contemplated the electrification or equivalent—and 
when I say “equivalent” I mean the unit car—between Port Hope and 
Toronto— 

Sir Henry Drayron: That was as far as you understood the matter. This 
would be in discharge of the executive obligations under that historic docu- 
ment? 

Mr. Henry: I don’t know that there was any obligation, Sir Henry (Dray- 
ton), but this represents the view of the— 

Sir Henry Drayton: At any rate, whatever the document may be, all you 
intend to do is to have an electric line in the manner you have indicated to 
Bowmanville? You were not thinking of any electrification of the Grand Trunk? 

Mr. Henry: No, it would not be economical, Sir Henry (Drayton); not 
at the moment. 

Sir Henry Drayton: While we are on the question of the electrification: 
what about the electrification of the terminals at Toronto? I think that is the 
most economical thing you could do. 

Mr. Hewry: The electrification of the terminals could not possibly be 
proceeded with until the final terminal scheme is developed. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You would have to know whether you are going to 
have to elevate or not? 

Mr. Henry: Absolutely. We are also considering the electrification 
between there and Niagara Falls. If there is any place where electrification 
would be justified, it would be in that district. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the view I had in 1916. 

Major Beru: The terminals would have to be by the Terminal Company, 
Sir Henry (Drayton). 

Sir Henry Drayton: It would. 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Henry, are you working in conjunction with the Hydro- 
Electric? You are aware the Hydro-Electric have done a great deal of engl- 
neering work— 

Mr. Henry: Have done a great deal of engineering work? 

Mr. Harris: Not actual work, but investigation with regard to the surveys. 

Mr. Henry: I had the advantage of the information which they have 
gathered. 

Mr. Harris: Are you working in conjunction with them? 

Mr. Henry: I cannot say we are working in conjunction with them. 

Mr. Harris: Are you any closer together than you were a few years since? 

Mr. Henry: It depends on what you call “ close.” 

Mr. Harris: With regard to working together. Their view is that they 
should come in by way of the Toronto Harbour Development. In fact, they 
have set aside a right of way from the centre of the city right out, and I wanted 
to know if you were any closer together as regards which way you would 
come in. 

Mr. Henry: That is all tied up in the general terminal scheme. We have 
not considered that from the point of view of electrification— 

Mr. Harris: I would not say “ all” in view of the fact that the right of way 
has been reserved from the Toronto Harbour Commissioners by the Hydro. 

Mr. Henry: Part of it out toward Oakville? 

[Mr. Henry.] 
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Mr. Harris: No, sir, to the east. I am speaking of the east. 


Mr. Henry: Our view would be that we come in over our own tracks 
‘unquestionably. 


Mr. Harris: There is no question about that? 
Mr. Henry: No, there is no question about that. 


Mr. Harris: Have you had any representation from the Hydro people at 
all, or has the point been raised? 


Mr. Henry: No. 

Mr. Harris: These points have not been discussed? 

Mr. Henry: No. 

Mr. Harris: You are not on common ground with regard to this radial 
question? 

Mr. Henry: No. I think I would say right off the bat they ought to come 
into the Union Station. 

Mr. Harris: The old Toronto and York Radial line is serving a part of the 
populace. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, the Toronto and York is really a street line; it is not a 
radial at all. It takes them too long to get in; they stop at every corner. 

Mr. Harris: Is it the policy of the Canadian National directorate to 
approach the Hydro people with a view of the two of you working hand in hand 
to bring this to a conclusion? 

Mr. Henry: Well, the way we feel about that is that with facilities which 
we are offering, or intend to offer on the lines we already have, there would not 
. be any good object—— 

Mr. Harris: You must recognize they have the power, have they not? 

Mr. Henry: They have the power. 

Mr. Harris: And you propose to have the handling of the railway? 

Mr. Henry: They have the power, and we will have to buy the power 
from them. 

Mr. Harris: You are a public ownership enterprise, and so are they. 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: Are you both standing aloof on this? 

Mr. Henry: So far as that is concerned we have not got together; if that 
is what you mean. 

Mr. Harris: Is it your purpose to get together before you go too far? 

Mr. Henry: Well, that is a pretty hard question to answer. You would 
assume we were considerably apart on it; you would consider we were a long 


way apart on the proposition. What we are really trying to do is to co-ordinate 
and utilize the facilities that we already have, and we think that, having done 


that—— 
Mr. Harris: The point I want to make is this: You propose to bring this 
radial to a conclusion; you propose to give that district a radial service. 


Mr. Henry: We propose putting in a radial service there by co-ordinating 
the existing facilities and thereby eliminating the necessity of doing anything 
else. 

Mr. Harris: And you propose doing that as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Henry: As rapidly as possible. . 

Mr. Harris: But as far as you know you do not propose to approach the 
Hydro Commission or System immediately before you go farther with your 


work. (Mr. Henry.] 
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Mr. Henry: No, for the reason we are utilizing all our own facilities. 

Mr. Harris: The question of your power to run your radial eventually has 
not received consideration as yet. 

Mr. Henry: I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Harris: The question of power: you have in your facts and figures 
a record of what this power will cost—or have you? 

Mr. Henry: No, we will have to pay the current rates for power, of 
course; there is no getting around that. 

Mr. Harris: In view of the fact that the Hydro have done so much engin- 
eering investigation on this, in your judgment do you not think it would be good 
business to confer with them, and the two of you work as a unit, if possible? 

Mr. Henry: In what respect? From the standpoint of comparing notes 
and things of that character, or from the standpoint of developing a radial 
scheme 

Mr. Harris: From the standpoint of arriving at a policy which would be 
satisfactory to the province of Ontario as well as to the Canadian National 
Railways. 

Mr. Henry: It depends on what you mean by that. 

Mr. Harris: When I refer to the province of Ontario, I refer to the Hydro 
Commission. 

Mr. Henry: It would depend on what you consider that to involve; I 
think that would be a question perhaps, which the President would have to 
answer. 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Henry, you have to use Hydro power? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

The CuatRMAN: Would you have to use the Ontario Hydro power? 

Mr. Henry: To a certain extent. 

The CuHaArRMAN: Oh have you the alternative of developing your own? 

Mr. Henry: We have not, no—not in that district. 

The CHAIRMAN: You would have to use theirs? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Harris: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Henry appreciates this point. 
You have the Hydro Commission through the province of Ontario, a public 
ownership proposition; we have the Canadian Natidfial Railways, and I must 
submit from the evidence I received that the two of them are not as close 
together as they might be, and I consider that the first fundamental is that 
they should both have a policy to which they could subscribe, and if it is 
brought to an issue, would be successful. 


Mr. Henry: From the standpoint of the Canadian National Railways, the 
view we take is this; that we are on the ground. We have to a large extent 
all the facilities that are necessary, and it is just a question of a little extension 
here, or a little extension there, or a little electrification here, or a little electrifi- 
cation there, to fully meet the demands. 


Mr. Harris: Who are the owners of the oron and York Radial? 


Mr. Henry: The Toronto and York Radial is, I think, owned by the city 
of Toronto, and operated by the Hydro Commission. 


; Mr. Harris: Inasmuch as it goes out in this territory for some 20 odd 
miles, and you are going over the same territory, or practically the same—-a 
little to the north—I maintain that you ought to be on common ground 
because we all know that when the press gets hold of the Hydro Commission 


on the one hand demanding that the radial should be here, and the Canadian 
(Mr. Henry.] 
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National Railways on the other hand advocating their proposition, you have 
a line of cleavage right away. 

The CHAIRMAN: For the purpose of information, I would like to ask you 
is there any objection to the National Railways constructing a duplicate line 
to one now operated by the city of Toronto or the Hydro Commission? 

Mr. Harris: I would not say that. If you used the words “ proposed dupli- 
cate line” and the “ proposed line to be operated by the Hydro Commission,” I 
would say yes. 

i The CHAIRMAN: Are you afraid that if it continues as it is now, we may 
ave— 

Mr. Harris: Cleavage, unless these gentlemen get together. 

The CuHarrMANn: Two competing, public-owned lines. 

Mr. Harris: I don’t think we will stand for that. I want to get them 
together, before they get too far apart. 

Mr. Henry: There is no conflict there at all. As far as the line to West 
Hill is concerned, it is simply a street railway, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris: How much money has been spent by the Hydro Commission 
in the development of the radial line starting somewhere in the heart of the city 


-of Toronto, running through the Toronto Harbour Development, up through 


Erie Terrace, and north from 24 to 3 miles, and then projected out into the 
country from there? 

Mr. Henry: I forget how much. 

Mr. Harris: They have spent quite a considerable amount? 

Mr. Henry: Not so much on that end, as they have on the other. I do 
not think there was much money spent on that end. 

Mr. Harris: There is a definite policy behind that expenditure? 

Mr. Henry: There was. 

Mr. Harris: Is that policy being co-ordinated with yours? You had no 
conference with the Hydro Commission. 

Mr. Henry: No, we have had no conference with them. 

Mr. Harris: Do you propose to have one? Do you think it would be 
advisable to have one? 

Mr. Henry: I don’t see that any good purpose would be served by having 
one. It is a question of our co-ordinating our facilities there and providing the 
service which that territory demands. 

Mr. Harris: You feel it would be the policy of the Canadian National line 
then to go ahead the way you are going, and not pay any special attention 
to the effort that has already been put forth by the Hydro Commission? 

Mr. Henry: Excepting to benefit by the information that has been 
obtained. 

Mr. Harris: Perhaps Sir Henry Thornton could give us his idea as to 
the policy you propose to pursue with regard to getting an entrance into the 
city of Toronto for the Toronto eastern lines? 

Sir Henry THornton: (To Mr. Henry). You stated what? 

Mr. Henry: I explained to Mr. Harris what we proposed to do, and Mr. 
Harris referred to the proposal put forward by the Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission in connection with their radial line, and he asked me the question 
whether it was the policy of the Canadian National Railways to sit down with 
them and work out a scheme which would be satisfactory to them and to the 


4 people of Ontario. My answer to that was that as far as the Toronto eastern 


was concerned we were endeavouring to co-ordinate the facilities which we had 
(Mr. Henry.] 
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there and which we considered were ample to meet the transportation require- 
ments of that section; it had not been necessary to consider the subject from 
the point of view of information—what the proposal of the Hydro had been. 

Sir Henry THornton: (To Mr. Henry). That was in respect to the 
Toronto eastern? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry THorNToN: We already have our entrance arrangements made 
with the city of Toronto for the Toronto eastern. 

Mr. Harris: You already have your arrangements? 

Sir Henry THorNtTon: We know what we want to do, and it has been con- 
summated. 

Mr. Harris: The same applies to the Hydro. They have an idea of what 
they would like to do. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I would be quite willing to sit down with the Hydro 
or with anyone else and discuss any question which will save them money or 
save us money, or enable us jointly to provide any community with better ser- 
vice. All we want is simply to protect our business to our interests if there is 
any way we can do it, but if there is any way we could co-operate with any one 
to do a little better job, then we want to do it, and we are willing to do it. 

Mr. Harris: That is what I wanted. 

The CuarrmMan: Is that satisfactory? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think you would go a little farther than that, and 
say you could not want a duplication of public-owned utilities. 

Sir Henry THorNTON: That is what I did mean to say, substantially. We 
must protect the future business of the Canadian National Railway system in 
every reasonable way in looking at anything of that sort. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You have to look after the traffic, and you are object- 
ing to any other public system robbing your line of traffic? 

Sir Henry THorNToN: That is it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: On the converse side; as a matter of fairness, I think 
you would take the stand that if the Hydro got definitely advancing in any 
direction you would not go in and rob them of their traffic? 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Precisely. 

The Cmamman: This might not be the time for me to intervene, but I 


would like to ask if you have made a real survey of the possibilities of gasoline- 
operated cars, and what the result of that is? 


Mr. Henry: They are not conclusive. 

The CuatrMAN: Is that about as far as you can go? 

Mr. Henry: That is about as far as I can go. 

The Cuarrman: You have made some investigation? 

Mr. Henry: Oh yes. We are investigating these right now. 

Mr. Mune: Are you operating any? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, we are. 

Mr. Brown: We have 14 services in operation now. 

Major Beru: We are operating one from Ottawa here up toward Pembroke. 


_ Mr. Henry: We are operating a gasoline car between Vancouver and 
mileage 69; a storage battery car from Winnipeg to Transcona, a storage battery 
car from Toronto to Oakville, a steam motor car between Bridgeburg and Black 
Rock. A storage battery car between Toronto and Weston Park and between 
Toronto and Beaverton, a gasolene car between Picton, Trenton and Napanee, a 
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storage battery car between Ottawa and Pembroke, Brockville and Westport; 
-Montreal and St. Eustache, Montreal and Rawdon, Montreal and Waterloo, 


ee peeliton and Bathurst, and a gasoline car between Summerside and Tig- 
nish. 


Sir Henry THORNTON: Most of them are storage battery cars. 
Mr. Harris: Can you operate trailers with these? 
Mr. Henry: It depends upon the grade. 


Mr. Stewart: To what extent does the location of the line affect the use of 
the storage battery? 


Mr. Henry: You would have to have a place to charge it. It would run 
about 100 miles between charges. 


Mr. Stewart: Then it takes a long time to charge it? 
Mr. Henry: About ten hours. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: The trouble with the storage battery was that it did 
take so long but Edison Company developed some years ago a new storage 
battery which is not only fool-proof but which can be charged in about half the 
time the other battery could. 


Mr. Mine: It is a pretty expensive equipment? 


Sir Henry Tuornton: It is pretty expensive but this far it is the most 
satisfactory type of car that we have been able to get hold of. The automobile 
does not seem to be adapted to satisfactory service on steam railway lines. 
I cannot see why that should be. Within the last year or so the problem seems 
to have been gone into rather more intelligently by the manufacturers of gasoline 
engines and it is not unlikely that something fully as satisfactory as the storage 
battery would emerge but we have been more successful with storage battery 
cars than’any other kind of propelled vehicle. 


Mr. Mune: I do not think the line running from Winnipeg to Transcona 
would be a fair test, as to the possibilities of some of these branch lines, but 
where there is light traffic you would be able to have some kind of service in. 
I have in mind a line that runs up the west side of Manitoba. 


Sir Henry THORNTON: We have over 100 of these routes under investigation 
now. For small units the gasoline is much cheaper. 


Mr. Mune: That would be the ratio? 


Sir Henry THORNTON: One is twice as expensive. An electric car is twice 
as expensive as a gasoline car. As a matter of fact if we could find some cheaper 
form of construction and some cheaper character of propellant for unremunera- 
tive branch lines, it would be what we want. It does seem ridiculous to build 
branch lines, standard bridges, build them as you would build a standard Trans- 
continental railway, if the branch cannot be developed. For instance, those of 
you who have been in France will remember the little narrow gauge lines that 
prevail along the side of the highway and run into the outlying villages, carrying 
passengers, vegetables and milk and all that sort of thing to some line and 
from there it is carried to Paris and other large cities. Now it does seem to 
me we are going on the wrong principle. We ought to find some way to extend 
our rural population transportation facilities at less expense than we do to-day. 
Agriculture is being moved in carload lots and we do not want to add to that 
expense, but if we could only get a small propelling unit, a gas engine, that could 
cut the cost off. There is no doubt we are spending too much money on that 
sort of thing. 


The CHamman: It would probably be the most promising in the gasoline 
field. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: In that connection, the other day I was reading a report by 
an engineer of high repute, in which he made a criticism of the Canadian 
National, right along that line. He said it was too highly organized and that 
the handling of these smaller branch lines in the traffic did not justify the full 
complement of train crew and so on. What have you to say to that? 


Sir Henry THornton: It depends what he means by organization. If he 
means the organization of the train or of the train crew, undoubtedly he is right. 
If we run a passenger train over an unproductive branch, with a combination car 
a day coach or something like that, under the working arrangement we have 
with the labour organization, we have to have a driver, a fireman, a conductor 
and a couple of brakemen, and it is not justified, but we have not succeeded, and 
that applies to every railway on the North American Continent. Nobody has 
found any way to get around it. When we put on a gasoline car, that is not 
within the scope of the trades union or the organization. You might equip it 
with perhaps a driver, a conductor or you might have just a driver alone. He is 
quite correct. If that was the character of the criticism I think he is right. 


Mr. Stewart: I think the text of the criticism also led me to believe that 
his criticism was that the organization had too much on its hands, in a big way, 
to pay the necessary attention to details, to handle the smaller proposition. 


Sir Henry THorNToN: I might say his criticism was incorrect in that 
respect. In fact, if there was any criticism, it has been that we had too many 
officers rather than too few but our answer to that would be that the general 
superintendents and superintendents have quite enough time to give any aspect 
of the company’s business that attention that it deserves, and we are leaving 
nothing undone to develop business on the branch lines, because obviously the 
more business we can get the more money we can make. If we can build up our 
gross earnings, take for instance one of the months last autumn our gross earnings 
were $25,000,000 and we earned $5,000,000 net. Now, any month that we can 
get $25,000,000 gross we can earn $5,000,000 net. That is all there is to it. It 
is simple; so that our problem is building up our business on our bigger lines to 


support the large mileage which we have got, and the moment that our gross 
reaches a certain point we can make money. 


T CHAIRMAN: If you cut down expenses that would have the same net 
result? 


Sir Henry THORNTON: You cannot cut down expenses beyond a certain 
point. Of course, expenses do fluctuate more or less with the bulk of business 
but there eventually comes a point below which you cannot go. For instance 
you have to have a section foreman and one man along the track. You cannot 
take all of your men off. If you have a station you have to have a station agent 
there or a clerk to look after the company’s business, whether you do $100 worth 
pf business or $5,000 worth, but there comes a point below which you cannot 
get rid of expenses. Our chief and only problem is the business of gross earn- 
ings. That is practically all there is to it. 

Mr. Miune: In the development of the gasoline car I am somewhat 
interested. As I understand it you have an engineering and research department. 

Sir Henry THornton: Yes. 


Mr. Mitne: Do you attempt to design cars in those departments? 
Sir Henry THornton: No. 


Mr. Mizner: It seems to me in an organization like this you must have a 
bunch of engineers and very many of them would be capable of designing some- 
thing like that. A practical man would have a better opportunity of working 
something out rather than waiting for the engine company to develop something. 
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_ Sir Henry THorNToN: We thought it would be better to work in collabor- 
ation with engine manufacturers who have highly trained experts in that 
particular line and who are trying themselves to develop a car that would be 
satisfactory. We thought it would be more advantageous to work with them 
rather than to attempt to design anything ourselves because it is a very 
technical business. 


The Cuairman: And sometimes building locomotives, the same way. 


Sir Henry THorntron: When it comes to building locomotives we are at 
home. We have been familiar with the steam locomotives for many decades. 
But when you come to design a gasoline car that is another story. We could 
of course hire experts and go ahead experimenting, but I think it better to work 
in collaboration with the manufacturers, and they are assisting us. 

Mr. Muns: You must have fertile brains in some of your shops. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I do not think we have a man in our shops that 
would be competent to design a combustible gasoline engine. 

Mr. Mine: The engine is developed. Now, it is simply a matter of 
applying that engine to a vehicle that would be suitable for running on rails. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Our efforts thus far have been in working in 
collaboration with the manufacturers and advising them to see whether jointly we 
cannot develop something that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Mitne: The reason I make this suggestion is that very often we find a 
very fertile brain working on a very particular invention, but the man is not 
practical, that is, he is an inventive genius but he does not know the practical 
end of it, and I thought that by having a bunch of engineers, who knew railroad 
work from one end to the other, these would be the fellows to make the investi- 
gation. 

Sir Henry THornTon: We are applying it as far as we can to the manu- 
facturers and we are watching the development of different sorts of engines all 
over the world. There have been two developments in Europe lately, the Turbine 
and a form of Diesel engine. The latter offers a great deal of promise and I am 
not so sure but what we might build one ourselves, to see how it works. J am 
merely mentioning that to say that we are watching the mechanical develop- 
ments all over the world. 

The CHarrMAN: Specializing on these cars has been carried further in these 
private manufacturing enterprises than you can hope to do in a reasonable time. 

Sir Henry Tuornton: Yes, because that is their business. They specialize 
and they can afford to spend more money on it than we can. 

Sir Henry Drayton: They have elaborate testing machinery and they are 
certainly keen to get the business if they can. 

Sir Henry THorntTon: They are only too anxious to develop something. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is another thing I want to bring up, and that 
is in connection with the question in the order paper, advertising and publicity. 

The CuHarrman: Are we through with that other phase, the organization 
and engines? Are there any other questions? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Items No. 276; 358; 410; 458; 74. The total cost 
of stationery and printing is $1,630,069. Then there is an item for advertising, 
Item 353, $1,063,784. Total for advertising, printing and stationery, $2,693,863. 
I wanted to get a statement just showing what you paid for printing, advertising 
and publicity and to whom. 

Sir Henry THornton: That would be Item 276, stationery and printing. 

Sir Henry Drayton: 276; 358; 410; 458; 74; 353. That does not include 
other charges for publicity. They would appear under that head. They would 
appear under general expenses, so that that list is incomplete. 
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, Sir Henry THorRNToN: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then it is a fairly serious clause. 

Sir Henry THornton: Maybe I can explain this now. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would think that statement would be filed. 

Sir Henry THornron: You would like a detailed statement of how that 
money was spent? 

Sir Henry Drayton: A detailed statement, showing everything spent for 
advertising, publicity and stationery. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: In sufficient detail to explain it. Do you mean to 
say a matter of $300 or $400? 


Sir Henry Drayron: You need not bother about that. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: Can we get that? What Sir Henry (Drayton) 
wants, I think is, not in too much detail but to give him and the Committee 
an idea, an accurate idea of just where the money was spent and the purpose 
for which it was spent. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Under that heading, yes. Under these three head- 
ings, advertising, printing and publicity. I do not know what “publicity ” 
comes under. It is a general item, included in general expenses. 


Sir Henry THornton: We will have to see what we can do with it. 


Mr. Stewart: There are two more items I would like explanation on, 451 
and 452. Perhaps “ explanation ” is not the word to use, but a general statement 
that would meet a certain amount of criticism that has been levelled at the com- 
pany. 

The CHatrrman: Which item is that? 


Mr. Stewart: 451-452. This criticism has come from those who are not 
favourable to our Government owned roads, it is true, but criticism is along 
this line, that the policy has been to build a lot of fat jobs, to use a very com- 

. monplace term, or to get a lot of people into good salaries. These items would 
seem to limit themselves to such a criticism in view of the fact that salaries have 
increased 36 per cent plus, and those in the lowered salaried positions have 
increased only 4 per cent and I think Sir Henry (Thornton) could probably 
make a statement to clear up that situation. 


Sir Henry THORNTON: In the first place if you will take the bulk of our 
employees, engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, machinists, machinist 
foremen, telegraphers, men engaged in the maintenance of way and structures 
department, I should say that those were all members of various trade unions. 
They belong to railway trade organizations and the rates of pay and the work- 
ing conditions are determined by negotiation with the heads of their particular 
organization. 


Mr. Stewart: Might I just ask you here now, how broad is the application 
of that item 452, that is, does that include all of those you have mentioned? 


Sir Henry THornton: No, you will see when I have finished my state- 
ment, those whose rates of pay are determined by negotiation with the trade 
unions represent by far the largest proportion of our total staff, and therefor 
if there is any criticism that there has been no increase, proportionate increase 
in rate of pay, to those in relatively humble positions, the answer to that is 
that all of that is a matter of negotiation with the trade unions and we do not 
deal with the individual except in rare cases, and the trade unions look after 
the interests, the special interests of those whom they represent, and their 
interest can be, I safely say, left. Now, when you came to— 
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Mr. Stewart: Just before you go on from there I want to make it plain 
that I do not state I heard any criticism that those lower salaries had not been 
eed sufficiently. It was that the others had been increased out of propor- 

ion. 


Sir Henry THORNTON: That is what I want to explain. That is something 
which we deal with collectively. It is collective bargaining with respect to, I 
suppose, at least 90 per cent of our men. 

m The Cmamman: Even the higher paid ones. That is what you are referring 
o? 

Mr. Stewart: Perhaps Sir Henry sees through it. 

Sir Henry THornton: That represents the way in which the wages are 
determined for what might be called the rank and file, and I do not think there 
can be any criticism that they have not been properly looked after, because if 
there is any criticism it is not against the company. It is against the trade 
union organizations that represent them. 

Mr. Stewart: I was not suggesting any criticism there. 

Sir Henry THorNtToN: When you come to the higher paid officers in the 
organization, I am safe in saying we have no more general officers and they 
are no more highly paid than on the average, and the generally accepted practice 
in every railway like the Canadian National -Railway System—if you take our 
higher officers you wil! find that they generally receive not so much money as the 
corresponding officers on a first class American railway. I do not know exactly, 
of course, what the salaries are that are paid to the higher officers of the 
Canadian Pacific Ry., but so far as I have been able to find out we are certainly 
no higher and in many cases I know that we are paying less, so that the criticism 
that we are paying our officers a higher salary than a corresponding officer in a 
similar company is not an accurate criticism. We pay our vice-presidents a sum 
per annum, which I know from my own knowledge, is less, correspondingly 
with officers who do not do as much work, on either the New York Central or the 
Pennsylvania Railway. Our general expenses increased last year $254,000. 
Practically all—in fact I feel safe in saying, that all of that increase was due to 
expenses incurred through the situation of the officers and the staff moving from 
one place to another and in getting them settled down into the new organization. 
For instance, we established our own regional headquarters at Winnipeg and 
Toronto and Moncton. We collected all our general headquarters staff at 
Montreal. Men had to be sent from Toronto and other places. Those clerks 
and officers, more particularly clerks, in many cases owned their own homes or 
partially owned their own homes in the place where they lived. It was not fair 
to ask them to sacrifice their homes in order to move to the new headquarters 
which the company determined upon, and we had to assist them for the time 
being, in getting rid of their property; and also we had to help them in their 
expenses and their rentals for a period in the place to which the company had 
moved them. Furthermore there had to be reconstruction of offices, interior 
arrangement of the offices, to meet the new organization. Now, all of that 
represented expense which came into last year and which will not be recurrent 
in subsequent years. That is the explanation of the increase of the $254,000. 
You, of course, will understand that we had to consolidate the headquarters 
staff and to some extent the regional staff of the old Grand Trunk system, of 
the old Government railway and several hundred, in fact perhaps, some thousands 
of clerks had to be moved to be put in the new quarters and in new habita. All 
of that meant a good deal of initial expense which will not come about in sub- 
sequent years. Really, it is an expense that will not absorb gross earnings, and 
even with these expenses added last year, which as I said, would not be recur- 
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rent in subsequent years, our percentage of expense to gross revenue is substan- 
tially that of other large railway properties. 

Mr. Harris: What railway would you say? 

Sir Henry TuHornton: I would include any of the standard railways on 
the North American Continent. The salaries of general officers, who do not 
work eight hours a day, but if necessary, work twenty-four hours a day, whose 
first and only allegiance is to the company, have not been increased anything 
like in proportion to the increases which have been enjoyed by engineers, 
firemen, telegraphers, brakemen and men of that sort. 

Mr. Srewart: That is the very point I was going to ask you about. 

Sir Henry THorNToN: The railway companies of the North American 
Continent have been much more liberal in the increases which they have given 
to wage earners than they have been in salaries which have been given to 
officers, and that is true of every railway on the North American Continent. 
It is likewise true of every railway in Canada. In England, just by way of 
example, wages were increased from 120 per cent to 150 per cent since the 
commencement of the war. The salaries of the general officers have been 
increased about 25 per cent. 

Mr. Stewart: You say that the increases in higher salaries is not an impor- 
~- tant factor in the $254,000 increase. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: No. 

Mr. Stewart: That is the gist of the whole thing. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I will add to that that rank for rank, man for 
man they are being paid no more on the Canadian National Railway System 
than is the case of any first class railway on the North American Continent. 
I know of a good many instances where our officers, vice-presidents are getting 
less. I know of an officer who is in charge—and this I know of my own 
knowledge to be a fact: there is an officer who is in charge of maintenance and 
operation in a comparatively small railway in United States, and when I say 
a small railway, it is not as large as the Baltimore and Ohio or the Pennsyl- 
vania. It would correspond to something like the Delaware, Lackawana and 
Western or the Delaware and Hudson. That officer has a pretty easy time of 
it. He does not have to worry about expense because the road is making 
money, or he does not have to put in the hours our men are putting in. He is 
getting $10,000 a year more than any officer of the Canadian National System. 
I have not had one request for increases in salaries from an officer of the 
company. 

Mr. Harris: Have there been many additions to those senior officers? 


Sir Henry THornton: We have consolidated and re-arranged but we have 
not made any additions. Of course we have to take this into consideration 
that when you consolidate over a large railroad system such as the CaA 
National and the Grand Trunk, you have a certain redundancy of officers. You 
have two vice-presidents, doing the same thing and two general managers 
experienced in motive power or something of that kind, and you have only a 
place for one and you have men who have given 25 and 30 years of their life 
to the service of the company they are working for. You cannot throw them 
out; you have to provide for them. It will mean a little more money but it is 
good business to do so. In time that straightens itself out. For example, just 
by way of illustration, we had a manager of hotels, who had been with us for 
some years. He was made manager of hotels under the new organization. We 
likewise had another manager of hotels, who also looked after the sleeping cars 
on the Canadian Northern and we had to take eare of him, and we put one in 
charge of the sleeping and dining cars and the other in charge of hotels. Not 
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so long ago the man in charge of the hotels resigned and this man had to take 
care of two positions. 


The CuairMaNn: That will all correct itself. 
Sir Henry THornton: That will correct itself in the process of attrition. 


Mr. STEWART: What I meant was the amount of new blood brought into 
the organization of that class. 

Sir Henry THornton: Offhand I do not know of anyone. I think all 
our important posts have been filled by officers that we found on one or the 
other of the two properties. 

Mr. STEWART: Are there one or two very highly paid officers who have 
been brought in in the last twelve months? I mean over $20,000 a year? 

Sir Henry THornton: We employ a radio engineer to take charge of our 
radio work. We employ a superintendent of insurance, and then, of course, 
there was the immigration and colonization department. We had nothing of 
that sort before and that is entirely new. But if you consider the size of our 
organization I think there have been surprisingly few officers imported from the 
outside. I think offhand only two. Dr. Black would perhaps be the one, as 
Mr. Bell reminds me, who would approach the case you have in mind 

Mr. Harris: I had an idea there was new blood brought in as an assistant 
to you. 


Mr. BELL: Assistant to the General Manager? 
Mr. Harris: To Sir Henry. 


Mr. Betu: The gentleman you refer to has been there I suppose for two 
years. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Probably you mean the man who is now the assist- 
ant chief of transportation. I brought him here myself. We have a superin- 
tendent of elevators. He has been here for years and years, I suppose. I do 
not know how long he has been here. 

Mr. Bau: He was first with the Canada Atlantic; then he went with the 
Navigation Company, outside the company. He came back into the organization 
again. 

Mr. Stewart: I would suggest it might not be well to pry too much into 
these things if it is going to cause any embarrassment. 

Sir Henry THornton: Go ahead. 

Mr. Stewart: In the line of competition with the Canadian Pacific only. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘Would it not be well to leave these personal matters out 
of the record? 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I would be glad to tell Mr. Harris anything he wants 
to know about that aspect of it. 

Major Beru: I might clear up a matter that came up yesterday. I think 
Mr. Stewart brought it up. Mr. Sewart brought up the question, he said he did 
not have the information himself. It was rumored that at Saskatoon we had 
four or five superintendents and the C.P.R. had one. I knew there had been 
something wrong. We have four divisional superintendents, one at Saskatoon, 
one at Port Arthur, one at Regina and one at Melbourne, with a mileage of 
3,086.. The C.P.R. have three divisional superintendents in the Saskatoon 
district, Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, but they have only a mileage of 
2,453, so it is just about right, but where the mix-up comes is, our genera! 
superintendent’s office is situated at Saskatoon, while the C.P.R. general super- 
sntendent’s office is at Moose Jaw, and there is exactly the same organization. 
There is the general superintendent, the district engineer, master mechanic and 
superintendent of transportation and transportation assistant and the divisional 
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superintendents. It happens that our general superintendent is at Saskatoon, 
looking after the-whole of the Saskatchewan district. 

Mr. Stewart: You can readily see how the criticism would arise in that 
locality, because these men in this office are known as superintendents, and 
the C.P.R. has only one man who is known as a superintendent here. 

The Cuatrman: If you had the two offices together, the staff is exactly 
the same. 

Mr. Srewart: I think the statement Sir Henry made with regard to the 
larger salaries would clear up a feeling in the minds of some people that should 
not exist there. 

Sir Henry THornton: I think those who are called officers do not work 
eight hours a day. They work, if necessary, twenty-four hours a day. They 
are governed by no working conditions at all. They have no rights other than 
the right to serve the company, and they give a lifetime of service to the com- 
pany, working long hours loyally and efficiently, as compared with the ordinary 
conductor or driver who, when he has finished his day’s work, is through. He 
puts his engine away and goes home, and has nothing else to do until he comes 
on for his run the next day. The officer is constantly at the disposal of the 
company. 

Major BELL: You find that in the breaking down of the general officers; 
you will not find that they stand the pace. 

Mr. Stewart: I introduced this as a matter of criticism which I had heard, 
but I must say that the criticism that one hears, or the comment one hears, is 
very largely in compliment to the men who show this loyalty and enthusiasm 
for the road, to which Sir Henry has referred. One hears comment along that 
line ten times, I am bound to say, to one criticism of the other kind. However, 
I simply introduced this question to clear up the matter. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: It is one of the functions of the committee to try 
and clear up anything of that character. 

Major Bert: You will find in a comparison of salaries paid the higher 
officers of the railways, as compared with industrial concerns, that the railway 
men are lower paid. 

Sir Henry TuHornton: I might, with pardonable pride, say that the 
president of this railway whose vice-president I mentioned not so long ago, gets 
$75,000 a year. 

The CHamrMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have had a pretty good discussion 
on that; is there anything further? 

Mr. Jones: I notice under “ General Expenses,” item 154, “ Law expenses ” 
increased about $200,00 over last year. 

Sir Henry THornton: Mr. Henry will tell you about that. 

Mr. Henry: There is $100,000 in that account which represents the legal 
expenses involved in connection with our Washington agents in the adjustment 
between ourselves and the United States Railroad Administration, which 
extends over quite a considerable period, about five years. 

Mr. Stewart: How much did you say was involved? 

Mr. Henry: $100,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Does that include the law costs of the Scribe Hotel? 

Sir Henry TuHornton: There is no answer to that—that is a joke. That 
includes the expenses which were incurred in handling our cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and various other legislative bodies in Wash- 
ington, with respect to adjustment which we finally made with the United 
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States government, and which incidentally were highly satisfactory to us. We 
got out of it very, very satisfactorily. i 


-The Cuatrman: Do you employ outside counsel in these cases? 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think the Grand Trunk claimed they had $7,000,000 
coming to them. How much came? 


Major BELL: $5,000,000, I think. 


Sir Henry THornton: We got off extremely well; we made a very satis- 
factory settlement. 


Mr. Cooper: We got all we claimed with the exception of $250,000. 


Sir Henry THORNTON: And I think we were one of the very few railways 
operating in the United States which got off as easily as that. 

Mr. Jones: Where does the other $100,000 come in? 

Sir Henry THornton: $100,000 was due to the increase, which Mr. Henry 
has just explained. $5,000 for services in connection with the D. W.. & P.; 
$8,200 was credited in 1922, covering a claim against the United States Rail- 
road Administration for work done during the Federal control; there was a bill 
of $12,000 with a firm of lawyers in Buffalo in connection with the case of the 
Niagara Arch Bridge Company, and I suppose the balance must have been a 
general increase in legal expenses, due to more active litigation. The largest 
lump sum that was paid out, though, was the $100,000 to which I have just 
referred. 

Major Bru: Probably there are more legal expenses this year, on account 
of the amalgamation. There were a great many extra things that had to be 
straightened out with respect to the subsidiary companies, and the relation to 
the parent company, which will disappear now. 

The CHAMAN: Gentlemen, that brings us pretty well to the end of the 
railway operating expenses. 

Mr. Jevuirr: I notice quite an increase in the Pension item, too. 

Sir Henry THorntTon: There was an increase of $183,500. $54,000 of this 
increase represents accrued pensions paid to ex-employees who had previously 
been denied pension on account of implication in the trainmen’s strike in 1910, 
and who were restored to pension privileges in 1923. The other increase is due 
to the increased number of pensions and also to the fact that the rate of wages 
for the ten years used in computing was higher than the ten-year scale of 
wages paid in 1922. 

Mr. Srewart: In item 455; there is a small item of insurance. What 
insurance is that? 

Sir Henry THorntTon: There was an increase of $3,118. 

Major Bei: That represents—we took over the insurance business our- 
selves and do all the insurance, where a good deal of that work was done by 
outside companies. There would be a little extra cost of handling that to the 
railway company, that is direct charges, as compared with what it was before. 
It would be hidden in the premiums before. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is hardly right; your situation is this: Your 
accounts look as though your own insurance is costing more than it did before, 
but it is not. The real situation is that before, you had no insurance on the 
government lines at all. Now you are providing an insurance fund for every- 
thing, so that while the account looks bigger there, you are saving money on 
the insurance. 

Major BELL: Yes. The insurance that was out, we would have less cost 
per thousand appearing in this item. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Although the aggregate is bigger, the cost per thou- 
sand is less? 
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Major BELL: Yes. The net saving on the whole thing is about $1,250,000. 

The Cmamman: What shall we proceed with on Monday? What more do 
you wish to take up except the estimates? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have been given the information regarding the two 
items I was speaking about, so I have nothing more. 

The Cuatrman: Does any member wish to take up anything else besides 
the estimates? 

Mr. Stewart: That is satisfactory to me. I think I have asked all the 
questions I wish to ask regarding the report. 

The CuarrMan: Shall we consider the examination of the report tentatively 
completed? 

Mr. Stewart: With the exception of some items which are still in the hands 
of the officials. 

The Committee adjourned. 


COMMITTEE Room 231, 
House or COMMONS, 
Monpay, June 30, 1924. 


The Select Standing Committee on National Railways and Shipping met 
at 11:00 o’clock a.m., Mr. W. D. Euler, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 

The CuarrMANn: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Before going on with 
the estimates I think we have a few reports which were to be brought in. What 
were those? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Advertising and Capital Account. I might say that 
the capital account I have already done and I can save time there. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have that? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. I asked for information as to new construc- 
tion. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have been supplied with that? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, and I will give it to the Committee. Just follow 
these figures, Mr. Henry, and see if they are correct. The first is the Long lac 
cut off. The mileage there is 30; the expenditures during the year 1923 were 
$2,160,241.67. There had been spent on that work prior to the year 1923 
$16,866.65, and since then, in the year 1924, the expenditures have amounted 
to $194,925.39, making a total expenditure on the Long lac cut-off of $2,372,- 
033.71. That is the total cost. Of course, what we are really interested in are 
the expenditures for the year 1923, but I think it is useful to know the total 
cost which was, as I have already stated, for the year 1923, $2,160,241.67. 
Have you followed those figures, Mr. Henry? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Are they right? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I might point out that gives us some idea of the cost 
of railroading, Mr. Chairman. We spent that amount through territory where 
right of way is not very expensive. The only charge for land for transportation 
being $2,689.80. The cost of bridges, trestles and culverts not being very heavy, 
amounting to $182,284.63, and it works out to a cost of about $79,000 per mile, 
including, of course, the necessary yardage. 

The CHarrMAaN: How much a mile? 


Sir Henry Drayton: $79,000 per mile. We have included the yards at 
either end, so that the cut-off could be used. 
[Mr. Henry.] 
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Sir Henry THornton: Still that would not distort the general figure, 
because in the general railroad construction work you have to include some- 
thing for yards, so that might be regarded as a fair idea of mileage costs. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is what I thought. I pointed to that because 


there is a yard at both ends, but, as you say, that is something which would 
have to be built anyway. 


Sir Henry THornton: Yes. Another thing; I think that was very favour- 
able ground for railroad construction. (To Mr. Brown) Would that not be? 
Mr. Brown: Yes, Sir Henry (Thornton). 


Sir Henry Drayron: That is what I thought. It is fairly favourable. Of 
course, that also includes the shops in the yards. 


Sir Henry THORNTON: There again you would have to have something for 
that. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Sure; it is a quarter of a million dollars for shops and 
engine houses. Perhaps it would be interesting to have the whole statement on 
the notes. 


The Cuarrman: That may be done. 


(Whereupon the following statement was offered and admitted and ordered 
to be made a part of this record, being in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 


LONGLAC CUT-OFF 


Expenditures, Year 1923 


Account . Amount 
SMMee HN Peete) ee mie CE OP Ee gly SG Ue 
PR OT nAn SPONTA On. $1 8. f tsk T T 2,682 80 
RE ere ee ee EO O28 21 
Seemnecs lresties and Culverts. -ti 0.50 182,284 63 
i, LUES2 shee: oa cite GIS) Ges Oe Sas Ee Een enn ean rae a 97,128 09 
renner a RG ee Oe. ee oe 260,726 13 
Mra cache Material o e e wc bk oig ode ea es 48,187 92 
UL, salles ss gl So oc: log Meio Ue Or ke rs Cree en aoe a nr 42,985 22 
i2. Tradkdevtie AMC OUTPACING. a a bis oe oe ide ae es 97,947 48 
ui Qiossinea Mel SAN sions ee aa Ae ane ee ns ee 133 36 
Sr OT Ane OmMmce AMS aa dere lino foie, Ee spate vee with sd 37,900 92 
L7. Roadway UTM She a E iy ria isin) nis’, oipuheydy or. bse. al ae 63,039 67 
LS Water Siwong k ee oe ela ST lik de sas Vers Aas tel eieaid 29 55,508 77 
2. muel SUMO (ee Og a nen eer er oars iter 20,618 81 
Beene md Hone MOMS Copy i, hoe) aea dele. ae os dope LACT: oi 20,541 148 
eoe lerraph and belepmone Lines... .. . es e nel bse) «oes H 17,160 88 
PINIAPANCCLSCOTSUUCHION 6) ce T GR de 80,507 03 
ee Oher Mxpendivures——general.. .. .. .. rarer 2+ cs spss, , 101,086 21 
Totale o oaa Seer ee ook $2 160,241 67 
Drpemaniimesuprion to 1925.2... slatweeiietel waye ek C1 61866" 65 
of ee Me dite dais. y doen) vee lG0:241: 67 
= January 1, 1924, to May 31, 1924: ..... .. 194,925 39 


motat Pxpendicure ee 4... .. o .., $2,07TR USS 


Sir Henry THORNTON: As a further indication, we do not think that the 
contractor made any money; in fact we feel confident that the contractor lost 
money on this. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: There was some constructing done, I think, by the 
System? I think you laid your own rails, and the grading work was done by 
the contractor? 

Sir Henry Tuornton: I just wanted to assure you that those figures do 
not include any excessive profit for the contractor, because it is doubtful if he 
did very well with it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is another matter of new construction about 
which I confess I do not know. There is a line being built from Hardwood 
Ridge to Minto Mines. The construction there is 4.9 miles. The amount 
expended in the year 1923 was $111,629.33; in the year 1924 the work was finished 
at a cost of $49,886.68, or a total cost of $161,516.01. That works out on a much 
lower basis, but there was nothing to be done at either end. I will also file this 
statement. 

(Whereupon the said statement was offered and admitted, ordered made a 
part of this record, and is in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 


Harpwoop Ringer To Minto MINES 
Expenditures, Year 1922 


Account Amount 
1. Engineering. e. oa ce a ee ee ee OSE 
2: and bre E ra ee on ee eee ee ee 1,828 92 
3: Grading o a. ser ee ema eee oe eee Se 35,333 83 
6. Bridges, Trestles and Culwertsei! sania Berge. a 18,089 63 
Si Pies ee. Pk ees ee a are ee a ee a ee eee EEU DS 
9 Ral aa e e e a a a a 8,898 73 
10. a Peace Material. ves ithe aii Aaa a Manes 8,886 48 
Ti WBallast jit. aan e Sei Bokaro oie, bees meine ng ere 

12. Mrack Layme iea e eke ine ee ee 
13. Rences o a ee ee ee ee 3,771 20 


$111,629 33 
Expended 1924. Vee nt el ewe | 49,886 68 


$161,516 01 


Sir Henry THORNTON: There is another obvious reason there, too; that is 
merely a siding to reach certain coal mines, and was, therefore, constructed in 
a much cheaper fashion and on a much lower standard than would be possible 
for main-line construction. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, and there is only $1,800 for right of way. The 
land was very cheap. The bridges and trestles were also very low, some $18,000. 
That works out at $32,942 per mile. I do not think, however, that could be 
looked upon as fair cost of construction. 

Mr. Stewart: Where is that? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The Minto Mines in Nova Scotia——— 

Mr. Kyte: No, New Brunswick. 

Sir Henry THornton: You can see that the cost of railwa constructi 
: ; ) uction 
is nia you, at one time, could build pretty well for $25,000 iie wher 
aoe : fore about $75,000 a mile, and in some cases you are lucky to get off 

Mr. Mine: Would this be a fair basis for prairie construction? 

Sir Henry THorNToN: This last one? 

The CuatrMaAn: The $75,000. 
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Mr. Mitne: The $75,000. 
Sir Henry Tuornton: I think that should be about right. 


_ Sir Henry Drayton: You have practically no bridge work there. I should 
think about $60,000. 

Sir Henry THornton: You would probably have less grading to do, and 
a better foundation. I should think $75,000 would be excessive. 

Mr. Brown: And the construction of structures and yard branches is less 
in the West; we use lighter rails. 

Sir Henry THORNTON (to Mr. Brown): Perhaps you can answer this in 
a general way. What do you think prairie construction would average? 

Mr. Brown: Probably $40,000 to $50,000 per mile. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We had it as cheap as $15,000 in the old days. I 
think a fair indication of that would be the Grand Trunk Pacific. My recol- 
lection is that was $60,000 per mile. (To Major Bell) Is that right, Major Bell? 

Major BELL: It will go over that with interest. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That I think is a good example of what an expen- 
sive line used to be in the olden days. Just tracing money into it, I think it 
was $60,000 per mile; without the interest; with interest it would run up a 
great deal more. 

Mr. Brown: That was low-grade main-line construction. 

Sir Henry Drayton: If you take that as a basis it would be very heavy 


for all work, but at that time their branches, I think, Major, were $28,000. 


Major BELL: $28,000, yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: For the Grand Trunk Pacific branch lines? 

Major BELL: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the only construction through that line. 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

The CHARMAN: Is that all on that line? What was the other? Adver- 
tising? 

Sir Henry THORNTON: In advertising last year—or I will put it this way: 
the advertising account for last year represents the sum of $1,063,784.75. Of 
that amount, however, $275,122.94 was paid for in transportation, so that the 
actual cash outlay for advertising last year was represented by $789,000. With 
respect to the item of $275,000 which was payment in transportation for adver- 
tising: That ought not to be regarded as costing the company actually any- 
thing, or substantially anything. For this reason. We are almost certain that 
a newspaper man or proprietor who travelled on that transportation did not 
add anything to the cost of the company. That is to say, we did not have to 
put on any extra cars, or did not have to run an extra train, or anything of that 
sort. When a passenger train is running it makes no difference in the cost to 
the company whether there are ten people or two hundred in it; it only begins 
to cost the company more money when the train becomes so crowded that you 
have to turn away business, or run a second section 

Sir Henry Drayton: Or put on an extra car? I think there is a differ- 
ence between ten people and two hundred people, Sir Henry (Thornton). I 
don’t think you want to leave it there. 

Sir Henry THorNToN: If we had to put on an extra car there would be 
some additional cost, but anyway, in so far as that particular item is concerned, 
I do not believe it added very appreciably—perhaps, to some extent, but cer- 
tainly not appreciably—to the expenses of the company. It is probably fair to 
say that individuals who travelled on that character of transportation would 
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not have travelled had they not been travelling free. In some cases they might 
‘have, but probably seventy-five per cent represents travel which would not 
have occurred unless the individual was in a position to travel free, so it must 
not be taken, and should not be taken, that this item of $275,000 actually 
involved anything like that expense to the company. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Is that advertising divided between newspaper adver- 
tising and poster advertising? 

Sir Henry THornton: I will give you the details of that. I was merely 
making that general statement showing that of the total amount named of 
$1,063,784.75, or practically $1,100,000, $790,000 was actually cash paid out, 
and the balance represented in transportation. Now, of the actual amount paid 
out in cash, $84,556 represented newspaper advertising in Canada. I will only 
give you the round figures. One hundred and one thousand dollars represented 
newspaper advertising in the United States. You may quite properly say there, 
“Why do you spend more money in the United States than in Canada for 
newspaper advertising?” Simply because there are more people in the United 
States. We draw a very large percentage of our tourist traffic from the United 
States, the country is bigger and you have more cities to reach, and it involves 
a larger expense by some $17,000, than it does in Canada; you are dealing 
with a population of over 100,000,000 on the one hand, and about 9,000,000 
on the other. 

There was $10,190 magazine advertising in Canada; $30,000 magazine 
advertising in the United States; $19,000 wall maps. Those are the maps of 
the Canadian National Railway System which are about three feet long and 
maybe two feet wide, which represents a map of Canada with the Canadian 
National Railways System. These are sent out to different offices, manufac- 
turing concerns, and so on, to hang on their walls. It is a form of advertising. 


Mr. Stewart: They would be usually distributed in Canada? 


Sir Henry THornton: No, a great many of them have gone to the United 
States. I do not know what the proportion would be, but if you go into many 
hotels or offices in the United States you will find one of our maps. I person- 
ally took about fifty down to Pittsburgh and distributed them in certain offices, 
to see they were suitably displayed. Four thousand five hundred dollars for 
tourist posters: miscellaneous printing, $27,000, special publications, $95,000. T 
will put it this way. Pictures for gratuitous distribution, $1,803. Those are 
pictures of Jasper Park and places of that sort hung in hotels and offices. 
Miscellaneous printing, $27,000; special publications, $95,000. (To Mr. Thomp- 
son). What would that mean? 

Mr. THomrson: Tourist posters. 


Sir Henry THorntTon: Photographic Department, $15,000. (To Mr. 
Thompson). Will you explain that? 

Mr. THompson: We have our own photographic department, and that is 
the net cost to the company after collecting such charges as we may for work 
of the photographie department. It works for all of the department of the 
railways, and makes the bromides and other things you see on the walls G 1S 
our general photographic work. 

The Cmamman: Would salaries be included in that? 


Mr. THompson: We can give you the details of that. That is the total 
cost, including salaries. 

Sir Henry THornton: Frames for pictures for gratuitous distributi 
$7,900; frames for special tourist posters, $1,200; exhibitions in Cutie aot ORR 
That includes what we would spend on the Toronto Exhibition and various 
exhibitions where we may be represented in Canada. 7 
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h e CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, do you think it wise or desirable to put this 
ali in the record?— I have no objection to it, but it appears to be somewhat 
unnecessary. However, if the Committee is satisfied, go ahead. 

Sir Henry Tuornton: I do not think there is any objection to these 


particular things. There are some of the details which one might ask a certain 
reservation about. 


Express, $1.486. 

dig ba . 
Mr. THomrson: That was express charges on pictures sent out, folders, ete. 
Sir Henry Tuornton: Duty, $2,330. That would be duty on various 


_ things sent to the United States. 


Mr. THomrson: Folders and timetables. 

Sir Henry THornton: Engraving and art, $11,000. 

Mr. THompson: That is in connection with preparations for our special 
publications. 

Sir Henry THorntTon: Mat stories—(To Mr. Thompson). What is that? 

Mr. THOMPSON: The correct word is < Matrix”. It is in sheet form for 
distributing: illustrations or typed matter— 

Major Beru: For the stereotypers. 

Mr. THomrson: For people who do their own casting. 

Sir Henry THornton: Mat stories, $1,655. Salaries, $52,000; travelling 
expenses, $5,786.94: lectures, $8,557.54; motion picture films, $2,924; equip- 
ment train, London-Toronto, $1,649. (To Mr. Thompson). What was that? 

Mr. THompson: That was a special train run to show the character of our 
new equipment. We took it from the Toronto Exhibition to London and some 
other points. 4 

Sir Henry Drayton: What was the amount for that train—how much? 

Sir Henry THorNTON: $1,650. 

Mr. THompson: That was taken from the Toronto Exhibition to London 
and some other points. 

Sir Henry TuHornton: This represents the amount of money spent on 
overseas advertising, Australian advertising, $2,522; Oriental advertising, $1,764; 
Canadian exhibition train in France and |l’Orangerie, $35,000; British Empire 
Exhibition, $5,800— 

Mr. Tuomrson: That was 1923. 

Hon. Mr. Grauant: Yes, that would be just the preparatory work. 

Sir Henry THornton: European traffic organization advertising, $79,000; 
reorganization—before we take that up, I will say that that $79,000 represents 
practically entirely advertising in the United Kingdom—reorganization expense, 
$800; (To Mr. Thompson). What is this “ Chinese- Montreal ”? 

Mr. THompson: That is Chinese advertising in Montreal. We advertised 
in the Chinese papers. 

Sir Henry THornToN: $1,500. Then there was the item which I referred 
to a moment ago of $275,000 for transportation; costs of folders, timecards, 
eto., $107,486.04. Then there is an item of $36,300 which represents a balance, 
including cost of representation in other official guides and differences between 
transportation issued as shown on statement, and actual tickets honoured as 
audited. 

Sir Henry Drayron: What was that amount? 

Sir Henry THornton: $36,300. That represents the combination in the 


total sum I gave you of $1,064,000. 


Sir Henry Drayton: You gave that in round figures? 
5—18 
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Sir Henry Tuornton: Yes. I can file this giving the actual figures in 
cents. 
The CHAIRMAN: That may be done. 


(Whereupon the said statement was offered and admitted, ordered made a 
part of this record, and is in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS X 


1923 Expenditure 
1923 

Newspaper Advertising—Canada—See Statement “A”.. .. .. $ 84,456 37 
Newspaper Advertising—-U.S... . .@gi\ RTA ie yeh ere 101,025 12 
Magazine Advertising Canada. aie- bas Acai s- cee 10,189 11 
Magazine Advertising US... -iii ey alien ten) cele eee ene 29,996 19 
Prnmmae Wall Wiss ac. Be ey OMEN Clea eh 19,126 86 

zinting Special Toutict Bostre © aco, aa a ee 4,484 51 
Pictures for Gra. Distribution iat se ee ee ee 1,803 43 
Miscellaneous: Printing: a. 2G ata ae ek ee 27,099 27 
Special Publications a oes 2) 328s. Gee Oe aoe Wl ae ee 95,086 31 
Photographic Department. . nave aE TOT Ak WAY che 15,173 66 
Frames for Pict. for Gra. Distribution. . MW. PEO YL Ges 7,882 68 
Prames for Special Tourist Posters Ia -droke itt) iene ee 1,244 45 
Exhibitions -Canada ore tsir. arcban he Ok Pe cea yg ee 21,091 77 
Miscellaneous Expensessgasd 12. $24 eh) ORG, 28s. ao Peed: 12,261 35 
Bxpressiiin Je ide ott sins eet see ets: eare «ape oe 1,486 03 
Duty foe bass Pt a ee ete 2,330 88 
Engraving and Art.. PO ne eee en oe bk ae oe 10,904 74 
Mat SGOT Sais re ance 5 econo EIS ica Seti eco coe 1,655 68 
Salamlese ac 32 Re ee rr Ae eR Rag 02,395 16 
Travelling Expenses. . DPR ee Seem MPS hace ube ngan eS aoe kath 5,786 94 
Wectures. 0 co LIS AN Bes AT RSS Se ee eee ees 8,557 54 
Motion Picture Films. . Ry: co yee gee 2,924 70 
Equipment Train—London- Morente A a eT, “aay Se 1,649 97 

Overseas 

Australian Advertising. < < 1A) Eee a ee ee 2,522 10 
Oriental Advertising... .... aes 1764 11 
Canadian Exhibition Train in France and T Orangerie. a 34,939 08 
Bouch Empire Exibition -aaa a eee 5,894 94 
European Mamie Onzgsamsation - m n a ee eee 78,815 26 
Reorganization Expense 34 co a a a ee, eee 839 63 
Chinese—Montreal.. .. . ; ee a 1,508 00 
Transportation—See Statements “By and oun See ce 275,122) 8 
Cost of Folders, time cards, etc.—See Statement “D”... 107,486 04 


Balance, including cost of representation in other Official Guides 
and differences between transportation issued as shown on 
statement, and actual tickets honoured as audited.. .. .. 36,279 93 


$1,063,784 75 


Sir Henry Drayton: Then with these other items, this makes a sum total, 
for stationery, printing and advertising, of two million six hundred odd thousand 
dollars. 

Sir Henry TuHornton: There is another item of stationery and printing 
amounting to $1,723,300. That, however, represents work which was practically 
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all let on tender. Well, an item like “$47” which I see to the Cambridge Press 
would not be on tender, but the great bulk of the stationery and printing is let 
by the Purchasing Agent on tender. 


Sir Henry Drayton: How much of that is stationery, and how much 
printing? 

Sir Henry THoRNTON: I do not know whether I can tell that. Yes, I can 
too. “Printing in Canada, $975,423; stationery in Canada, Wages of Stationery 
Department and office expenses, $486,596. Stationery and printing in the United 
States, $261,281. Substantially all of that is let on tender, and the great bulk 
of it has gone to job printers as distinguished between newspapers. The other 
item to which I referred, newspaper advertising, of course, is straight payments 
to newspapers. This sum, however, represents money paid to, I believe what are 
called in the profession, “Job printers”, and it includes envelopes, stationery, the 
various forms; in fact, all of the paper work which is used in the company and 
its business. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Envelopes, I think, would be under that item of 
$486,000—not under the item of “Printing.” 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Yes, of course it would. That is what I meant to 
say. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You were speaking of printing 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I said printing and stationery 

Sir Henry Drayton: Take “Printing”. Of what does that consist—that 
$975,000? 

Sir Henry THORNTON: That would consist of forms, printing on envelopes, 
general printing work. (To Mr. Thompson). Can you describe it more in 
detail? 

Mr. THompson: It includes printing of all kinds for the Transportation 
Department. That is, all bills, notices of every character; the same for the 
Maintenance of Way Department; all character of printing for the Traffic 
Department, including a great amount of tariff work; a large amount of printing 
for the Transportation Department, and a very large amount of general printing 
covering all departments. It is the whole field of printing. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: It represents $72,000 less than for 1922. 

Mr. THompson: And includes, of course, all characters of tickets. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Have you any objection to letting us know who does 
that printing? 

Sir Henry THornton: That is covered by a long list, Sir Henry (Dray-~ 
ton). I have no objection to any member of the Committee taking this list and 
examining it and asking ‘any questions he likes, but I would rather not put it on 
the record. I have not the slightest objection to furnishing this to the Com- 
mittee to examine in any way they please, but it is work that was let on tender— 

Sir Henry Drayton: The tender figures would not be essential. The bulk 
amount would do no harm. What about the total of the advertising item ot 
$1,063,000? Have you a similar list here? 

Sir Henry THornTon: Yes, I have a similar list here. I have the amount 
paid each newspaper, and I have no objection to its being treated in the same 
way. 

The CuairMAN: Does that complete the subject? 

: Sir Henry Drayton: We might have some questions arising out it after- 
wards. 

The CuairMAN: Is the Committee satisfied? 
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Sir Henry Drayton: As to the passenger business, Sir Henry (Thorn- 
ton): What is the passenger ratio? 

Sir Henry THornton: How much of this is spent on passengers— 

Sir Henry Drayton: No. Take the passenger business: What is the 
earnings of the rate in connection with passenger cost against receipts? 

Sir Henry THornton: What is that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you quite through with advertising? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No; it has to do with these free passes. 

Sir Henry Tuornron: Our passenger receipts in 1923 were $39,285,382. 

Sir Hpnry Drayton: I want to get at what your pro rata passenger train 
expenses are with a view of seeing what your operating ratio is in the passenger 
business. 

Sir Henry THornton: I don’t quite get that. Your question really is 
designed to answer this question: Does or does not the passenger business pay. 

Sir Henry Drayton:, And to what extent. 

Sir Henry Tuornton: I cannot give you those figures offhand. I would 
have to go into that, but I can say to you generally that I do not think we make 
any money on the passcnger business as it stands to-day. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I don't think you do. 

Sir Henry Tuornton: And to a large extent that is due to certain unre- 
munerative services, which necessarily must be maintained, and you cannot get 
away from that. I think if you asked any railroad man on the North American 
continent, he would either say the passenger business did not pay, or if it did 
pay, it certainly did not anything like the percentage which his freight business 
pays. In other words, the passenger business—excepting when you are dealing 
with large concentrations of people, such as suburban business at Chicago or 
New York—does not pay; the general feeling of the railway industry is that 
the passenger business is not a source of profit. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Excepting where you have the long haul. 

Sir Henry THornton: The passenger business which does pay, and it is 
the only business which is profitable, is the suburban business in such cities as 
Chicago, New York, and London. There it becomes quite profitable for. the 
very simple reason that you are always able to load your train. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What do you say about Montreal? 

Sir Henry THoRNTON: We may make something out of it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And what about Toronto? 

Sir Henry THorNToN: Yes, but nothing like the same proportion that we 
would around New York or London. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The only reason I asked that is because in the 
Commuters’ Rate Case, which we had before the Board, the attitude of the 
railways was somewhat different; they said they lost money. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can segregate that, and I should say that the suburban 
passenger business in Montreal and Toronto is a field which ought not to be 
neglected, and I believe some day will be profitable, depending en how rapidly 
the cities grow. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You have some figures which give information, in 
eae with the railway-passenger-train-mile-cost, car cost, and the operating 

Sir Henry THornton: Is that something you want us to get? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Henry can get that very readily. I may sa 
that down on the Intercolonial, when Mr. Gutelius was there, we ae some iba 
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good cost sheets gotten out; I do not know whether the were reall te, but 
they went a long way in describing conditions and th : 3 al sare AeA 
these passenger conditions. 7 en a a Mee 

Sir HENRY THORNTON: It is extraordinary how cheaply you can haul 
passengers and make money if you are sure you can load your trains. The 
Great Eastern Railway in England, which perhaps did the largest suburban 
business of any railway in the world, made money on the suburban business at 
a very low passenger-mile-rate because the trains were not only filled, but 
packed to the roof. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have been on them. You travel with a minimum 
of comfort and a maximum of profit to the line. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready to proceed with the estimates? 
_ Sir Henry THornton: Mr. Harris asked some questions about compensa- 
tion. Shall I just file this statement? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, put it in with the record. 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, it may be filed. 

(Whereupon the said statement was offered and admitted, ordered made a 
part of this record, and is in word and figures as follows, to wit:) 


COMPARISON OF SCALES OF COMPENSATION UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACTS, ETC., OF THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES OF CANADA 


IN CASE OF DISABILITY—COMPENSATIONS (PLUS COST OF MEDICAL AID) ALLOWED 
Percentage of average earnings on which compensation is based. 


British Columbia, 624 per cent medical aid. 

Alberta (Accident Fund), 55 per cent medical aid. 

Manitoba, 662 per cent medical aid. 

Ontario, 662 per cent medical aid. 

Quebec, 50 per cent (25 per cent of 50 per cent over $1,000 up to $1,500) . 

New Brunswick, 55 per cent medical aid. 

Nova Scotia, 55 per cent medical aid. 

Saskatchewan, lump sum not exceeding three years earnings or $2,000 which- 
ever is the larger, limited to $2,500 (no medical aid). 

Prince Edward Island, no Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Maximum average earnings considered 


British Columbia, $2,000 per annum, medical aid. 

Alberta (Accident Fund), $2,000 per annum, medical aid. 

Manitoba, $2,000 per annum, medical aid. 

Ontario, $2,000 per annum, medical aid. 

New Brunswick, $1,500 per annum, medical aid. 

Nova Scotia, $1,200 per annum, medical aid. 

Saskatchewan, lump sum, not exceeding three years earnings of $2,000 which- 
ever is the larger, limited to $2,500—maximum $2,500—Maximum $2,500 (no 
medical aid). 

Quebec, $1,000, 50 per cent. Surplus to $1,500—25 per cent (no medical aid). 

Prince Edward Island, no Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Minimum Compensation allowed—unless earnings are less then the amount of 
earnings. 


British Columbia, $5.00 per week. 
Alberta (Accident Fund), $10.00 per week. 
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Manitoba, $15.00 per week. 

Ontario, $12.50 per week. 

New Brunswick, $6.00 per week. 

Nova Scotia, $5.00 per week. 

Saskatchewan, nil (no medical aid). 

Quebec, $4.00 per week (for partial) no medical aid. 
Prince Edward Island, no Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Nore: Right of action under Common Law (certain common law defences 
abrogated) still prevails in Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island, and alse 
Alberta in connection with most of the operating employees of the railway who 
are specified as excepted from the Accident Fund Act of Alberta. 


In Cases oF DEATH 
Burial Expenses and Medical Aid 


British Columbia, $100 and cost of medical aid. 
Alberta (Accident Fund), $100 and cost of medical aid. 
Manitoba, $150 and cost of medical aid. 
Ontario, $125 and cost of medical aid. 

Nova Scotia, $75 and cost of medical aid. 

New Brunswick, $100 and cost of medical aid. 
Saskatchewan, nil (no medical aid). 

Quebec, $50 (covers also medical aid). 

Prince Edward Island, nothing. 


COMPENSATION TO Wmow or INVALID WIDOWER, WHEN LONE DEPENDENT. 
Monthly Allowance 


British Columbia, $35 per month. 

Alberta (Accident Fund), $35 per month. 

Manitoba, $30 per month. 

Ontario, $40 per month. 

Nova Scotia, $30 per month. 

New Brunswick, $30 per month. 

Saskatchewan, lump sum not exceeding three years earnings or $2,000, 
whichever is larger, not exceeding $2,500. 

Prince Edward Island, Common Law. 

Quebec, see below special clauses. 


COMPENSATION TO LONE Wipow or [NvALID WIDOWER AND CHILDREN. 
Monthly Allowance 


British Columbia, $35 to widow and $7.50 to each child—total allowed 
$65 per month. 
Alberta (Accident Fund), $35 to widow and $7.50 to each child—total 
allowed $65 per month. 
Manitoba, $30 to widow and $7.50 to each child, no limit as to number of 
children, but total limited to 663 average earnings. 
Ontario, $40 to widow and $10 to each child, no limit as to number of 
children—limit 664 per cent average earnings. 
Nova Scotia, $30 to widow and $7.50 to each child—total allowed $60 
per month. 
New Brunswick, $30 to widow and $7.50 to each child—no limit to number 
of children—limit 55 per cent of average earnings. 


a a EE a ee e E 
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_ Saskatchewan, lump sum not exceeding three years earnings or $2,000 
whichever is larger not exceeding $2,500. 7 í 


Prince Edward Island, Common Law. 
Quebec, special clauses, see below. 


WHERE CHILDREN ONLY DEPENDENTS 
Monthly Allowances 


British Columbia, $12.50 to each child, limited to $50 per month. 

Alberta (Accident Fund), $12.50 to each child, limited to $50 per month. 

Manitoba, $15 to each child, no limit to number of children but to be 
limited to 663 per cent of average earnings. 

Ontario, $15 to each child—no limit to number of: children but total 
limited to 66 per cent of average earnings. 

Nova Scotia, $15 to each child—limited to $60 in all. 

New Brunswick, $7.50 to each child—no limit to children, but limited to 
55 per cent of average earnings. 

Saskatchewan, lump sum not exceeding three years earnings or $2,000, 
whichever is larger not exceeding $2,500. 

Prince Edward Island, Common Law. 

Quebec, special clauses, see below. 


WHERE DEPENDENTS ARE OTHER THAN Wipow, Wimower or CHILD. 


British Columbia, reasonable expectation of length of dependency limited 
to $45 in all. 

Manitoba, reasonable expectation of length of dependency limited to $40 
in all. 

Alberta (Accident Fund), reasonable expectation of length of dependency 
limited to $65 in all. 

Ontario, reasonable expectation of length of dependency limited to 662 per 
cent of average earnings. 

Nova Scotia, reasonable expectation of length of dependency limited to 


$45 in all. 


New Brunswick, reasonable expectation, limited to 55 per cent of average 
earnings. 

Saskatchewan, lump sum not exceeding three years earnings or $2,000 
whichever is larger, not exceeding $2,500. 

Prince Edward Island, Common Law. 

Quebec, see below, special clauses. 


WHERE WIDOW MARRIES AGAIN 


British Columbia, two years compensation not exceeding $480. 

Alberta (Accident Fund), two years compensation not exceeding $480. 
Manitoba, two years compensation. 

Ontario, two years compensation. 

Nova Scotia, $20 per month for 25 months. 

New Brunswick, two years compensation. 

Saskatchewan, nil. : 

Prince Edward Island, nil. 

Quebec, nil. 
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SPECIAL CLAUSES 


In Ontario—The dependent widow (or foster-mother) is allowed a lump 
sum in addition to all other compensation of $100. 


In Saskatchewan—The Act provides for a lump sum not exceeding three 
years earnings, minimum $2,000, maximum $2,500, also right of action inde- 
pendent of Act in cases of negligence of employer. 


In Quebec.—Compensation in case of death is four times the average 
yearly wages, minimum $1,500—maximum $3,000 apportioned between 

(1) Surviving consort 

(2) Children 

(3) Dependent ascendants 

But Court may increase or decrease the compensation prescribed in 
accordance to whether accident was the result of “inexcusable 
fault ” of employer or employee. 


In Prince Edward Island——No Workmen’s Compensation—Common Law 
prevails. 

In Alberta—There are two Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Workmen’s 
Compensation Act Accident Fund—Workmen’s Compensation Act 1908. 

Under the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 1908, of workman killed 
leaving dependents wholly dependent on his earnings, compensation is a sum 
equal to three years earnings or $1,000 whichever is larger, but not exceeding 
$1,800. 

If partial dependents only, such sum not exceeding above as may be 
agreed on or determined by arbitration to be reasonable and proportionate to 
injury. 

If no dependents, reasonable expenses of medical attendance and burial not 
exceeding $200. 

In total and partial incapacity cases, the compensation is during incapacity 
not exceeding 50 per cent of average earnings—weekly payment not to exceed 
$10 per week. 

This Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 1908 applies to the majority 
of the railways operating employees who are specifically excepted out of the 
Accident Fund Act, which employees can only be brought in under the Acci- 
dent Fund Act, if they themselves see fit. 

Sir Henry THornton: Here is another statement of information asked 
for by Mr. Harris in regard to balances on hand with Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion organizations. I will file that too. 


(Whereupon the said statement was offered and admitted, ordered to be 
made a part of this record and is in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 


Balances on hand with Workmen’s Compensation Organizations, at 
December 31, 192: 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board.. .. $1,176,187 41 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board. .. 49,055 96 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board.. .. 8,631 O1 
Br. Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board 31,262 04 


$1,265,138 04 


Sir Henry THornton: Mr. Stewart asked some questions about the grain 
charters on the Great Lakes. We have that statement here. Shall I file it? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


ae 


‘ 
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(Whereupon the said statement was offered and admitted, ordered to be 
made a part of this record, and is in words and figures as follows, to wit:) 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 
Grain Charters on Great Lakes, 1923 
S.S. “Canadian Adventurer” 


Chartered from May 7th to November 30th. 
Trips 20. Bushels carried 2,119,527. 


Barnes A AERA ene: PE OTE SOU STL 82 
Disbursements e Ae ee See Gere ae 78,809 40 

SUG ee at, tes deol many PLO BO2 42 

S.S. “Canadian Sower” 
Chartered from May 13th to December 4th. ° 
Trips 19. Bushels carried 1,939,071 

iO ee des a A EAE U TROTI 
Dienusemenis ia aa a a: 74,988 21 

Susma e a a 4,088.70 


The difference between the S.S. “Canadian Adventurer” and S.S. “Canadian 
Sower” is due to the former vessel making one trip more, getting better cargoes 
and also to the S.S. “Canadian Sower” having been chartered at a lower rate on 
the last two trips of the Season. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Before I leave this subject, may I say a word about 
advertising? When you are exploiting a railroad in a new country you naturally 
have to spend more money in advertising in the initial years, than you may have 
to 25 years after that. 

The CuatrMan: The first item in the estimates is on page 29, number 110, 
“To provide for the Purchase of Branch Lines; Moncton and Buctouche Rail- 
way—$70,000; interest estimated from date of taking possession to March 31, 
1925, not exceeding (including revote $23,625) $27,125.” 

Major Bruit: That is a departmental vote carried from year to year. In 
explanation of that, the railroad was taken over some years ago, and as they got 
their bonds in we paid them a certain amount on account. There was a certain 
amount of bonds remaining unpaid, and we are holding that. 


Several Hon. Members: Carried. 

The CHairMAN: There is another at the bottom of page 29, “Port Nelson 
Terminals, Hudson Bay Railway, revote $10,000, $35,000.” 

Major Bet: That is a departmental vote also. We had between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 worth of equipment at Port Nelson. We keep six men there who 
will make repairs if any are necessary, after storms, etc. 

The Cuarrman: No real capital expenditure? 


Major BELL: No. 

Sir Henry Drayton: In regard to the Hudson Bay, there is a tremendous 
difference of opinion. I think we had better pass all Hudson Bay matters with 
a query. 

Major Ber: This is not the Hudson Bay Railway; it is simply the terminal 
at Port Nelson. 

The CHARMAN Then on page 31, a large item; No. 137, “Amount not 
exceeding $56,000,000 to meet expenditures made or indebtedness incurred”. The 
details are all given here. I do not suppose it is necessary to read these. Perhaps 
you may want to ask some questions as to how the money will be expended. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Take the first one. How much is to be expended on. 
interest on securities, and so forth. 


The CrarrMan: “Interest on securities, notes and other obligations; also : 
rentals for lease of lines” Have you the total of that, under “A”, Mr. Henry? 


Mr. Henry: Under “A”, $18,745,639. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And for the year before? 

Mr. Henry: The year before was $22,609,260. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How was the decrease brought about? 
Mr. Henry: Greater resources. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Those are interest on securities, notes and other obli- 
gations, also rentals for lease of lines? 


Mr. Henry: It means a greater revenue anticipated out of it—to meet a 
greater proportion— , 


Sir Henry Drayton: In other words, you expect to be able to pay more on 
that account than you have before? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: What are the gross figures in each case? 


Mr. Henry: The gross from the resources this year is expected to be 
$28,174,000. 


Sir Henry Drayron: You are speaking there of your resources? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What are the gross items? 

Major Beru: Will you read that summary of financial requirements and 


resources, together with the summary of proportionate capital expenditure 
requirements for the year ending March 31, 1925? 


Mr. Henry: In 1923 the total financial requirements was $47,628,670. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is 1923-1924? 

Mr. Henry: No, 1924-1925. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Then, for 1923-1924, what is the first item? 

Mr. Henry: I will have to look that up. 

The CuatrMan: You mean, Mr. Henry, the amount you are asking for this 
year, $18,000,000, is the difference between a total amount required and what 
you can supply out of revenue of the road? 

Mr. Henry: That is right. 


The CuairMan: (To Sir Henry Drayton) Dou you want to wait for these 
figures now? 


Sir Henry Drayton: He will have them in a minute. It is all in the 
papers. 

Mr. Henry: I guess I will have to get that for you. 

The Cuairman: All right. Under “B”: “ Equipment Principal Payments, 


Sinking Fund, Miscellaneous Maturing or Matured Notes and Other Obligations 
Secured or Unsecured ” have you the amount for that? 


Mr. Henry: The amount this year is $5,867,633 as against $8,507,699 last 
year. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Can you tell me the gross there too? 
Mr. Henry: I think that is the gross amount in both years. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Do you think that is right, because we have more 
equipment than we had? 


Mr. Henry: I beg your pardon. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: It would not look right on its face. 


Mr. Henry: That represents the amount taken care of out of the Budget. 


Sir Henry Drayton: But I am asking you as to the total obligation under 
that heading, before we deduct the earnings. 


Mr. Henry: There is no deduction in this, because this represents the 
amount taken care of other than through equipment trust. 


Sir Henry Drayton: The amount taken care of— 

Mr. Henry: Other than through Equipment Trust. 

Sir Henry Drayron: And of course you use up all Equipment Trust now? 
Mr. Henry: Yes. This really represents the 25 per cent in both cases. 


Sir Henry Drayton: This is 25 per cent, as against the old practice of 100 
per cent; is that correct? 


Mr. Henry: That is correct. 
The CHatrMAN: Operating income deficit wherever incurred or—. 
Mr. Henry: Last year it was $10,400,000; this year it is $1,467,138. 


The CuHairMan: Any question on that? That is a very handsome reduc- 
tion. 


Sir Henry Drayton: How much again? 

Mr. Henry: Last year it was $10,400,000; this year it is $1,467,138. This 
year “Construction Betterments” including co-ordination, acquisition of pro- 
perty, and so on, is $29,119,588, as against $33,033,040. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is going to be done with that this year? I 
should have thought we would have been pretty well finished with that. What 
have you under that head? 

Mr. Henry: That includes all the miscellaneous items, building of trestles 
and new rails and so on. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Is that in these notes that you supplied me with the 
supporting statements? 


Mr. Henry: That is the corresponding figure for this year. 

Sir Henry Drayton: In the statements supporting the statements made 
by the Minister and laid on the table? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. That is only last year. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Do you remember what page that is on? 

Mr. Henry: It is on page 16, away along towards the end. 

The CHARMAN: That is a total of $56,000,000? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We have a long list there. Have you a similar list 
for this year? 

Mr. Henry: We have the details, yes. They are included in this volume 
here. The miscellaneous item includes a hundred and one things that have to 
be done. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Does that include, for example, the cost of work in 
the western region? 

Mr. Henry: Everything. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And the eastern region, and all the regions? Does 
that include work on the Grand Trunk western? 

' Mr. Henry: It includes every charge to capital for betterments. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What were our betterments for the Grand Trunk 
Western this year? 
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Mr. Brown: $2,952,481 for 1924. That is what we propose to spend. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much did you spend last year? 

Mr. Brown: What we proposed to spend last year was $2,631,465. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Was that spent last year? 

Mr. Brown: Practically all of that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What were the figures for this year? 

Mr. Brown: $2,952,481. Those are the lines west of Detroit, between 
Detroit and Chicago. 

Sir Henry Drayron: How is the work on the grade separation at Detroit 
coming on? We are going to do it this year. 

Mr. Brown: We are going to expend a certain amount on that. It is over 
a five or six year period. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much will we have to spend this year? 

Mr. Brown: I think it is around $500,000. 

Sir Henry THornton: That is mostly for property purchase. 


Sir Henry Drayton: There was a scheme at one time in connection with 
that involving an expenditure of $9,000,000. Has that been reduced? 


Mr. Brown: The total cost is less than that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much? Have you the total cost down to now? 
Mr. Brown: My remembrance is that it is about $5,000,000. 

Sir Henry THornton: That is right. 

Major BELL: And that is divided up; that is not the cost to the railway. 
Sir Henry Drayton: How much is the cost to the railway? 


Major Beru: About $2,500,000, I think, to the railway, spread over six 
years. 


Mr. Brown: $3,000,000 is my remembrance. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What about the new bridge? Is that a big bridge you 
are building at the Fenton Road, Flint? 

Mr. Brown: No, that is a subway; only about a $40,000 proposition. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is another grade separation at South Bend? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. | 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much is that one? 

Mr. Brown: All it is involving just now is the purchase of some property. 


The total cost of that grade separation is also line revision through the city of 
South Bend; it is about $5,000,000. 


Sir Henry THornton: When will that have to be done? : 

Mr. Brown: It is to be undertaken starting this year, in the acquisition of 
property. 

Sir Henry THornton: It is to be commenced within three years, I think, 
and finished within five years. 


Sir Henry Drayron: Is that an order of the Commission? 

Sir Henry THornton: No, that was an arrangement made with the city of 
South Bend. Are you familiar with the position there? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Not as familiar as I am with Detroit. 


Sir Henry Tuornron: Do you remember the situation of the New York 
Central at Syracuse? 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


Sir Henry THornton: It is very much like that, only South Bend is a 
smaller city. We run straight down the middle of one of the principal streets 
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of South Bend, and the position has become almost intolerable. South Bend is 
a very large manufacturing city; the Studebaker automobile works, the Oliver 
Chilled Plow people and other agricultural implement manufacturers are there, 
as well as several other large manufacturing concerns. It originates a very large 
and lucrative character of traffic, and we have been suffering considerably in 
South Bend through our inability to secure what we feel to be our fair pro- 
portion of that business. In fact, due to our failure to take active steps to 
remedy the position, we were labouring under a great disability and had a very 
unfortunate reputation in the city. So there were two reasons for taking our 
tracks off the streets. First, because it was throttling the growth of the city 
and creating conditions of great danger, and operating difficulties, so from purely 
a railway point of view we had to get off. 
Mr. Stewart: How did that condition originate? 


Sir Henry THornton: In the same way most of them originated. When 
the railways were first built in the United States and Canada, the United States 
in particular, the towns as they were then which did not have railway facilities 
were extremely anxious for the railway to come to that particular town, and 
very often the railways were invited to run their trains and their tracks down 
the main street of the city. Whenever a train came through, the entire popula- 
tion went out to enjoy the spectacle. In other words, the railway was a welcome 
visitor. In time these cities increased in population and in manufacturing 
importance, and what 40 or 50 years ago was something which the towns 
delighted in eventually became a nuisance, and then came demands for grade 
separations and new stations and all that sort of thing, and that is more or less 
the typical situation in most large American cities. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much of that $5,000,000 is the city to pay? 

Mr. Brown: About $1,000,000. The proportion is between $750,000 and 
$1,000,000, and the railway pays the balance. 

Sir Henry, Drayton: How much do we pay, in concrete figures, out of the 
estimated $5,000,000? : 

Mr. Brown: My remembrance is about $4,200,000, and the city: pays the 
balance. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We have not any cost as yet in connection with the 
Scarboro situation? 

Sir Henry THORNTON: No. The situation there is under the examination 
of a committee, and that is a colossal undertaking. 

Hon. Mr. GraHamM: You might add an item here which I am going to ask 
the Government for; I am going to put it in the supplementals, but I will sub- 
mit it here. The Board of Railway Commissioners has ordered the railway 
companies to separate some grade crossings at North Toronto, and has ordered 
it to be done this year. The Canadian National Railways’ share of it will be 
about $400,000, and I am going to put that in the estimates. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have been examining these estimates, but I have 


been unable to find the proper appropriation for the Toronto viaduct. 


Hon. Mr. GraHam: I am waiting a report on that. 

Sir Henry Drayton: You are holding your supplementals to cover that 
question, I trust? 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: If we can get an acceptance of some proposition, I 
hope to see some daylight in the matter. There is also an amount of $100,000, 
I think, for the continuation of the standardization of Prince Edward Island. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not want to delay the committee, but I would 
like to go through that list that you have in the book, and see what that work 
would be. 
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Mr. Henry: That would be the classified items? 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, but not here. I will not delay the committee. 


The CuarrMan: Sir Henry (Thornton), I would like to ask a question 
which is more or less of a general character. We have the two great railway 
systems in Canada, the Canadian National and the C.P.R., both giving a com- 
plete service and I dare say, in some instances, duplicating services. For 
example, I think you have in transcontinental trains, between the two systems, 
a service consisting of about nine trains a day; you have between Ottawa and 
Montreal, I think, about twenty-four trains a day between the two systems. I 
would like to ask whether you would consider it worth while or feasible for the 
executive of the two systems to get together and see whether you cannot, say, 
divide up the business and cut out a great deal of unnecessary waste, and 
whether you could not save a great deal of money to the shareholders of the 
C.P.R. on the one hand, and to the people of Canada on the other, through 
avoidance of waste. That is, without interfering with the efficiency, of course. 


Sir Henry THorNtTon: That is both worth while and feasible, but whether 
any tangible results would emerge remains to be seen. Unquestionably, taking 
the Dominion of Canada as a whole, we are not sufficiently opulent to indulge 
in unnecessary competition, not only in the railway business but in all other 
businesses. We ought to try and make every dollar carry with it a maximum 
return, and if we could get to some understanding with our principal com- 
petitor which would result in the elimination of competition, and by competi- 
tion I mean that form of competition which, if eliminated, would not affect the 
convenience to the public—certainly we would have gone a long way towards 
conserving the revenues and the resources of both companies. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, I am very familiar with this ques- 
tion. In 1916, although as Chairman of the Railway Board I had not any 
direct control over the railways in cutting off services—although we had juris- 
diction to order services—I told them if they did not come under, something 
- might happen. So I was allowed—at the time of the coal shortage—I was 
given the right to go in. I forget how many trains I cut off, but it ran into large 
numbers, and saved a good deal of coal and a good deal of money. There was 
a good deal of objection, because every train that is run is used by some people 
and those few people can make a lot of noise, as well as perhaps one or two 
municipalities, but in about six months’ time, after the protests ceased, all 
troubles stopped, and both systems were saved a lot of money. I had an 
avalanche of protests, and all that sort of thing, and we had hearings regarding 
the trains cut off, but a lot of money was saved. The sequel is amusing. Just so 
soon as the period was over, when I had any right to control the railways and 
so save money for the country, just so soon were the trains put back on again 
and I believe there are more now than there were at that time. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: During the war, did your Board not have authority to 
short-route trafic in many instances? : 

Sir Henry Drayton: That was brought about in this way. At the time the 
submarine menace was abroad, a large deputation of railroaders and others came 
into my office one day and told me the war would be over in ten days a told 
them that was interesting if true, and they said “ We do not know that Teas 
anything you can have anything to do with, but there is just ten days’ food 
supply in England for the army on the continent, and next week all the American 
North Atlantic ports are going to be closed, and our Canadian railways have 
already contracted for every single ton of stuff they can handle. They say the 
cannot take on anything more, and we thought perhaps you could do Bet 
with it.” Well, we had se ne cross-firing back and forth, and I said. “I vail 
tell you what I will do. I: the railways will put themselves absolutely in my 
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hands so far as jurisdiction is concerned, and if you people in the supply busi- 
ness will appoint one person to look after your interests, with whom I can deal, 
I will undertake it.” The offer was refused, but the next day they came back 
and accepted it. What that involved was this: it involved the right of using all 
rolling stock in any way I thought was the most economical, irrespective of 
ownership. It involved the right to short-route traffic wherever I wanted to 
short-route it. It involved the right to take business from one line and give’ 
it to the other, when the other could make better despatch with it. It involved 
the right to put in sidings if necessary, for the transfer of traffic, and all those 
things. In that way we were able to increase, as I recollect the figures, the 
movement out of St. John in particular as well as out of Portland—there were 
very gratifying increases in Portland, but out of St. John we increased that 
winter—and it was a very bad winter-—we increased it 60 per cent, and the 
thing was done. Of course, that is a condition which you cannot have in 
ordinary times. I was treading on everybody’s corns everywhere; there are 
a whole lot of corns I have never been forgiven for treading on, even to the 
present day. 

Hon. Mr. GraHam: We had a shortage of coal in Brockville. I got some 
coal, by certain methods, to Prescott via C.P.R., a distance of about 12 miles. 
Ordinarily that would go from Prescott back to Kempton, out to Smiths Falls, 
and so out to Brockville. That would ordinarily take about 10 days, and I 
know somebody gave them the order to haul it the 12 miles by Grand Trunk, 
and so save that much time. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I remember in 1916 the Ottawa coal dealers came in 
and said that we had a three days’. supply of coal in Ottawa, right in the middle 
of winter. I bought three trainloads of coal that afternoon—at least I arranged 
for them, and we arranged for the whole movement and we actually managed 
to get this coal through. I remember getting through 500 cars of coal for Ontario 
points at Black Rock on the day the hospital in Buffalo closed because it had no 
coal, and the whole reason was very, very simple. We had an arrangement under 
which the railways here were compelled to treat coal as coal, no matter whose 
it was. A great deal of the congestion in the United States arose from the 
practice of yarding it at different points. Canadian coal was handled by solid 
trains. As soon as am order was received for Canadian coal, a solid train 


would be made up and it was run as a solid train without yarding or anything, 


straight through to the Canadian points, and then the Canadian railroads were 
under the obligation of immediately discharging it. I put a demurrage of $10 
a day per car, and they were under the obligation of discharging that coal and 
sending that empty train right back to the American line. That meant they 
were in a position to do business in Canada when, by reason of the railway con- 
gestion, they could not do business with their own people. If you get co-ordina- 
tion, a lot of these things could be done. 

Sir Henry THORNTON: It is very difficult to prevent contestants from con- 
testing, and it may be expressed this way. It is no good for the sheep, in con- 
vention assembled, to pass resolutions in favour of a vegetable diet, so long as 
the wolves retain their carnivorous habits. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we approve of the item? 

Mr. Svewart: In item B, what construction is involved there? 

Mr. Henry: That is betterment, really. 

Mr. Brown: There is no branch line work. 

Sir Henry THorNToN: “ Construction and Betterments” is a general term 
which is used to describe that particular branch of railway operation. In this 
case it is mostly betterments. 

Mr. Srewart: That amount of last year would include the money used to 
build the Long Lac cut-off? 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. There was that new work last year, and also 
that Minto branch? 

Mr. Stewart: There is one other thing I would like to ask. Is any money 
involved in this expenditure in connection with the Hudson Bay railway? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, $300,000. 

The CuHatrMaNn: For what purpose? 

Mr. Brown: It is a revote of last year. 

Sir Henry THornton: That is protection in this way; there is a considerable 
portion of the line that is sinking; there are still some ties and rails and material 
lying up there which has to be salvaged, to prevent it from sinking into the 
muskeg. There are some bridges which require repairs, and in other words the 
vote of $350,000 is merely for the purpose of preventing further deterioration 
to the line. With that, it may not involve so much more expense later on. In 
fact,-as I remember that vote last year, we estimated that unless that money 
was spent we would lose about $1,000,000. 

The CHairMaAN: Did you spend it? 

Sir Henry THORNTON: Part of it, not all. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: I will tell you what the situation is. There is an item 
here for keeping Port Nelson open and so on, but last year we probably did not 
feel that we were at liberty to go on until we got the money. It was not voted 
in the name of the company last year, it was a separate vote. We only spent 
$60,000 or $70,000. This year, having started these repairs, I told Mr. Warren I 
thought he would be safe in starting with the work earlier, and I think he has 
been on the work already. 

The CHarrMaN: But it is only repairs? 

Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: I wanted to get it clear on the point as to just how the 
expenditures on that stand between the government and the Canadian National. 
That is a government railway, is it not? 

Hon. Mr. Granam: The government railways were all taken over by the 
National, and that was included, and unless it was taken outside the sphere 
of the Canadian National, it would have to be charged to the C.N.R. 

Mr. STEWART: And the completion will have to be done by the Canadian 
National? 

Hon. Mr. Granam: Yes, unless we were to remove it from the C.N.R. by 
order in council. Any money expended on that had to be charged up as a loan 
to the Canadian National. 

Mr. Stewart: Just whose is the responsibility for the completion? Is it a 
matter of the government, or the Canadian National Railway Board? 

Hon. Mr. Grawam: Both. 

Sir Henry THornton: I would say the responsibility of the government 
is to provide the money, and after the money is provided it is the responsibility 
of the Canadian National Railways to see that it is wisely and economically 
spent for the purpose for which it was voted. 7 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is also then responsibility of the government to 
determine the policy to be followed. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: But first the Canadian National Railway must recom- 
mend whether this line ought to be constructed or not. 

Mr. Stewart: Use the word “completed”, not the word “constructed”. 


Hon. Mr. Granam: Then Parliament will have to say whether they will 
give them the money or not. 
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Mr. Srewart: Let us go back a little further. We had, a short time ago, a 
number of branch lines throughout the prairies before Parliament, and it seemed 
to be the general understanding that the advice had originated with the Canadian 
National Railway Board that these lines were needed and advisable; the govern- 
ment was simply passing upon them and granting the money with which to 
build, them. I want to find out about the Hudson Bay railway, as to whether 
that is the position it is in. Are we to wait until the Canadian National Rail- 
way Board advises that the money be paid to complete that railway, or has the 
government the right to take the initiative and say, “Here is the money; go to 
work and complete that road.” 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: Supposing the government did that, and the railway 
said, “That is all very well, but we will give you a report now to show that you 


will lose so many millions of dollars there.” Whose advice should we ask? I 


admit that this road has been started, and I am not discussing it very much. 
The completion of the Hudson Bay railway would have to be a policy of the 
government, approved by Parliament, but the government ought first to get 
advice from somebody outside of the government, as to what to do in all these 
things. 

Sir Henry THorNToN: Might I just answer that in this way. In connection 


- with the Branch Lines Bill last year, the Canadian National Railway adminis- 


tration was asked by the government to present a branch line program. We 
examined the position and made recommendations with respect to which branch 
lines the administration thought should be built. We have had no such request 


from the government in respect to the Hudson Bay railway. The administration 


is prepared’ to carry out any request the government may make upon us in 


regard to recommendations. 


The Cuamman: May I ask what is, perhaps, an embarrassing question? 
Have you ever investigated yourself the possibilities of the Hudson Bay as a 


railway proposition—not as a colonizing scheme, but as a proposition with 


regard to whether it will pay, or whether it will be a source of loss to the 


‘country? 


Sir Henry THornton: No, I have not. I know in a general way, of 
course, the discussion that has gone on in connection with the Canadian National 
Railway system, but I have refrained from expressing any opinion on the subject 
whatever, nor do I intend to express any opinion until I am given a mandate 
to that effect, and then it will be only after a searching examination. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think at one time your Board recommended the 


lifting of the rails. 


Mr. Srewart: Let us fix the responsibility for that. 

Major BELL: Sir Henry Thornton was away at the time, and I was in the 
Chair. We had about one hundred miles of rail going to pieces; the ties were 
rotting, the rails were twisting, and it did not look as though we were going to 
be able to do anything for a year or so. Rail was urgently needed in the west, 


-and the Board at that time, without either approving or disapproving of that 
. policy of the Hudson Bay railway, recommended that that rail be lifted in order 


to save it and use it in the west, and it could easily be replaced later. It was not 
used for operating purposes; we were only running to Mile 214, and it was to save 
that rail that the order was issued. I think it would have been good business 
if we had done it at the time, because some of that has never been reclaimed. 

The CuatrMan: You have no opinion to offer as to the propriety of build- 
ing the Hudson Bay railway, and you would not do so without making a further 
examination? 

Sir Henry THornton: It is too large and too important a subject to 
express an opinion on without very careful examination. We all have certain 
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suspicions and certain views, but there is a great difference between suspicion 
and conviction. an 

Mr. Stewart: I was not trying to obtain either an expression of a suspicion 
or a conviction or an opinion as to the merits of the road, but I was trying to 
find out just where the responsibility lies as to the originating of any action 
that may be taken in the near future. 

Sir Henry THorNton: I think the Minister will bear me out when I say 
that insofar as the administration of the Canadian National Railway System 1s 
concerned to-day, we have no responsibility other than we are the trustees of the 
property as it now stands, and it is our business to protect it as much as we can. 

Mr. Stewart: With regard to the branch lines, the Canadian National 
Railway Board will make a recommendation to the government when they 
think a project is feasible or necessary. The same thing will apply to the Hud- 
son Bay railway, that is, that no recommendation would come to the govern- 
ment from the Canadian National Railway Board until they thought that was 
a necessary project to go on with? 

Sir Henry THorNton: Unless the government ask us to take that ques- 
tion up and give them a report on it. 

Mr. Stewart: May I ask this. Would you think, as head of the Cana- 
dian National Board, that it was of sufficient importance to make inquiry or 
investigation into, unless the government gave you certain instructions along 
that line? 

Sir Henry THornton: That is a pretty difficult question to answer. You 
see, in discussing this whole Hudson Bay railway proposition, it has become so 
highly contentious and there are so many differences of opinion that one wants 
to be very careful what one says about it. We all know perfectly well that, 
broadly speaking, the west is convinced that the Hudson Bay railway should be 
built. There is a contrary opinion elsewhere, and the curious thing about it is 
that those who either favour or disfavour the proposition are very violent in 
sheir opinions. It seems to be either a feast or a famine, either way, and I do not 
think I would want to say anything about the Hudson Bay railway at all until 
I am put in the position and armed with the necessary authority, if such should 
come about, to make a report or give some form of statement. 


Mr. Stewart: ‘That is very well, but you have very carefully avoided the 
direct question. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: I have. This thing is loaded. 


_ _ Sir Henry Drayton: I am not going to evade it, and I do not care whether 
it is loaded or not. I know what the real convictions of the Board are, and we 
had a similar instance in Ontario. 

Sir Henry THornton: You mean the Railway Board? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: IJ do not think our Board has expressed any opinion. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think I know pretty well the opinion of your Board; 
one can see through a glass window. We had in Ontario a similar situation; 
that is, the building of the James Bay railway. Ontario thought that line 
should be built for years, and the Dominion was not going to do anything with 
it. Finally Ontario took it up and built it. The western provinces are a unit 
that this line should be built, just like Ontario was a unit that the James Bay 
line ought to be built. What I would favour doing is giving the whole of this 
investment of $25,000,000 to the prairie provinces. 


The CuHarrman: They will not take it. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is one test of sincerity, but I would do more. 
Mr. Stewart: I would not be too sure about that, Mr. Chairman: 
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The CHatrman: I have had that reply from men to whom that suggestion 
has been made. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think they are quite sincere enough to take it, but 
I would do more than that. I would arrange with them so that they would 
have the use of the Winnipeg terminals for the purposes of their business, and 
not be put to the expense of spending a lot of money for that, and I would do 
even more than that. I would give them, in addition, a couple of million 
dollars to go ahead with, so long as it was quite clear that the responsibility 
for that line and its resulting deficits would not be the business of the Dominion 
but would be the business of those who believed in it, and that would be making 
a pretty fair offer. 


Mr. Srewart: And I suppose, when they demonstrated the feasibility of 
the route, then you would incorporate it in the National Railways? 


: Sir Henry Drayton: If it were a good thing I would let them have all the 
profits out of it. 


The CHarrRMAN: You are quite safe in that offer, I think. 


Sir Henry Drayton: If they can make money out of the Hudson Bay 
road, the money would be all theirs. 


Mr. Kyre: A large delegation from the west came here some time ago, 
and the business men in the west asked the government to build the railway 
and they would furnish the money to build the terminals, shipping piers and 
elevators and would look after the shipment of grain themselves. 

Hon. Mr. Granam: I think they only said they would build the elevators. 


The CuatrMaNn: Would they operate the road and finance the deficits that 
would result? 


Hon, Mr. Granam: A gentleman from Manitoba has written me once or 
twice about it, and I suggested that if he had a concrete proposition to make, it 
would be considered. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I would not try to sell it; I would give it away. I 
do not like the idea of taking on any more obligations, the end of which we do 
not know. 


Mr. Srewart: There is a very important point upon which I think I 
should get some information; it was that point upon which I asked Sir Henry 
Thornton a question. 


Sir Henry THornTon: Try again, and we will see what we can do. 


Mr. Srewart: There is an opinion very frequently expressed in eastern 
Canada that further investigation is necessary. Sir Henry Drayton has said 
that western Canada is convinced in this matter, and I do not think investiga- 
tion would convince them more thoroughly, unless it brought out prominent 
facts, and a good many of those. But I say I have heard that opinion expressed 
very frequently, that further investigation is necessary. That is, eastern Can- 
ada seems to have that in mind and bases its arguments upon the fact that the 
feasibility of the line has not been proven. Now, whose is the responsibility to 
carry on these investigations? There would be no opposition on the part of 
western Canada, so long as they were convinced that such an investigation was 
not for the purpose of holding up the road. Do you expect the provinces which 
are thoroughly convinced about it to undertake a thorough investigation to con- 
vince the rest of Canada, or has this Federal government sufficient respon- 
sibility and interest in it to do that, or has the Canadian National Railway 
Board the responsibility in that respect? 

The Cuarrman: Sir Henry Thornton has said he thinks they have no 
responsibility. 
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Hon. Mr. Granam: I would say if there is an investigation to be made, 
it is the business of the Dominion Government to do it, on the authority of 
Parliament. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Would you make that investigation before you gave 
instructions to the Canadian National Railways with regard to it? 


Sir Henry Drayton: You might do it through the Canadian National 
Railways; they would be the appropriate agents. 

The Cuatrman: I think it is understood they would not make such an 
investigation unless they were asked to do so. 

Sir Henry THorNtTon: With such an important question of policy involved, 
affecting the people of Canada as a whole, I do not think it is within the 
province ot the Canadian National Railways to instigate a proposition of that 
kind, unless the Government has some serious intentions in connection with it. 
But I am perfectly willing to assume any responsibility in connection with this 
property which the Government may decide to turn over to us. I do not want 
to dodge or evade anything. 


Hon. Mr. GRAHAM: And you do not want to assume anything. 
Sir Henry THornton: And I certainly will not assume anything. 


Mr. Stewart: Your statement includes investigations made by the Rail- 
way Commission? 

_ Sir Henry THornton: You must examine the thing from every angle; it 
is not merely a railway proposition. 

Hon. Mr. Grauam: One question would be the possibilities of the line in 
connection with colonization, and another would be in connection with the 
transportation of traffic to and from Western Canada. 

The CHairMAN: Do you think the western men who are so much in favour 
of the construction of this road would be satisfied if the Government made an 
investigation? 

Mr. Srewart: As I said a moment ago, there would be no opposition from 
Western Canada to any investigation, providing that they could be satisfied 
that such an investigation was not simply a means of holding up or delaying 
completion of the road. There has been a suspicion in the minds of many 
westerners that further investigation would be only an excuse to delay it. I 
have an idea that if a person in whom they had confidence—and I would say 
the head of the Canadian National Railway Board is such a man—that his 
opinion would carry great weight, and they would have sufficient confidence 
that he would not use his office to delay it in any way, whether he gave an 
opinion which was favourable or otherwise. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Is there anything in the estimates for equipment this 
year? 

Mr. Henry: There is an amount in that. That item of $4,000,000 odd 
which I read there is for new equipment. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is in connection with construction betterments 
and so on? 

Mr. Henry: No, that is Section B. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What is that $4,000,000 to be for? 


Mr. Henry: That is 25 per cent on certain passenger equipment, to the 
extent of $2,125,000; freight cars to the value of $5,500,000; locomotives to the 
value of $4,665,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What additional passenger equipment are you acquir- 
ing? 

Mr. Henry: Twenty steel first-class cars; twenty steel baggage cars; 15 
steel baggage and mail cars; 10 steel parlour cars. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Where are you going to put those parlour cars on? 


_ Mr. Henry: I think that is just a general strengthening of our service 
in that regard. 


Sir Henry Drayton: What is the estimated cost of the steel parlour cars? 
Mr. Henry: $39,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is $39,000 a car? 

Mr. Henry: That is right. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And what is the price of the other cars? 

Mr. Henry: First class, $38,750. 

Sir Henry Drayton: And the steel baggage cars, what are they now? 


Mr. Brown: $25,500. The baggage and mail cars are $30,000. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is for each unit? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: What are our locomotives costing us now? 


Mr. Henry: It depends upon the type, somewhere from $40,000 up to 
$100,000. $40,000 would be switchers, and $100,000 would be Santa Fe. 


Sir Henry Drayton: How do the costs there compare with previous years; 
are they going down at all? 


Mr. Brown: About the same as last year. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Take three years ago. 

Mr. Brown: I think they are a little lower. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What drawbars are you getting on these locomotives 
now? 

Mr. Brown: The Sante Fe will be about 95,000 pounds. They are the 
biggest engines we have. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Bigger than the last new ones you got? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. The Mikados are 53,000 pounds. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What was the cost of the old 53,000? 


Mr. Brown: We have 30,000 here, with the booster about 55,000. They 
are $78,000. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is the type used on the New York Central? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. ; 

Sir Henry Drayton: What does the booster cost now? 

Mr. Brown: I think it is about $5,000; I am not just positive. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much of that goes for material, and how much 
for patent rights? 

Mr. Brown: I could not tell you that offhand; I could get the figures. 

Sir Henry Drayton: This is just 25 per cent of the cost; it is really 
$16,000,000? 

Major BELL: It is about $17,000,000. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would be under the Act this year. I think 
insofar as any other bonds are concerned, the right to issue these bonds and 
guarantee them would be taken under this vote. 

Major BELL: The Minister of Finance can advance the cash or issue Cana- 
dian National bonds guaranteed by the government. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Reverting to the old principle? 

Major BELL: Just the same. 

Sir Henry THornton: I hope that will be done soon, because we are in 
danger of losing money every day on this equipment. Just now the market is 
particularly favourable. 

5—20} 
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The CuarrMAN: Will some one move that this item be approved of? 

Sir Henry Drayton: What about this next item, “ Expenses made by, or 
indebtedness incurred by—” 

Mr. Henry: That is just a description. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the deficit? 

Mr. Henry: That item is merely explanatory. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the old form, as I read it. 

Major Berr: Exactly the same form as before. 

Sir Henry Drayron: Under that item last year, what was the figure? 
There was a vote of $74,000,000, was there not? 

` Mr. Henry: $73,500,000, I think. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much of that was spent under Item B, page 32 
of the estimates? 

Mr. Henry: To which do you refer, cash or loans? 

Sir Henry Drayton: By way of cash or guarantee? 

Mr. Henry: The whole thing was $73,000,000, plus a supplemental of 
$1,000,000 odd. It is in the opposite column on the same page there. That 
was the amount voted, and $67,181,514 was the amount actually spent. 

Sir Henry Drayron: There would be an actual reduction under that head 
of about $11,000,000? 

Mr. Henry: In addition to that there was a discount on the bonds of 
$1,093,500. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That does not make any difference; that is the cost. 
Unfortunately we cannot get that back. You mean it was spent in addition to 
that? That should include the discount. 

Mr. Henry: No, that $67,000,00 is less the discount. 

Sir Henry Drayton: How much was the discount? 

Mr. Henry: $1,093,500. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is cost, just as much as the other. However, 
I do not know that we need delay much longer; I want to go through this state- 
ment afterwards. 

Mr. Kyte: I move that this item be approved. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not object to that, subject to this information 
I have spoken about. 

The CmammMman: Moved by Mr. Kyte, seconded by Sir- Henry Drayton, 
that item 137 be carried. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHarrMaNn: That practically completes our work with the exception 
of drawing up the report. 

Discussion followed on the question of the printing of the report. 

_Moved by Mr. Kyte that that portion of the evidence relating to the Hotel 
Scribe be printed. 

-= Moved by Mr. Stork that the discussion relating to the Hudson Bay railway 
be also printed. 

Moved by Sir Henry Drayton that the entire report be printed. 

(Motions of Mr. Kyte and Mr. Stork withdrawn, and motion of Sir Henry 
Drayton agreed to.) 

Moved by Hon. Mr. Graham that the Chariman appoint a sub-committee to 
prepare a report to be presented for the consideration of the Committee. 

Motion agreed to, committee to be announced later. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we conclude, Sir Henry Thornton would 
like to say a few words. oi + 
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Sir Henry THornton: Might I just briefly say this. This is the first 
opportunity which the officers and myself have had of meeting a committee of 
the House of Commons and discussing various matters which relate to the 
Canadian National Railway System. I would like to say quite sincerely that I 
regard these deliberations as most helpful to the administration. There have, of 
course, naturally been certain points of contention, but I should regard those 
points of contention as merely the seasoning which has made the food all the 
more palatable. It is, in my judgment, quite essential that there should be some 
vehicle of discussion and communication between the administration of the 
Railway System and the representatives of the Shareholders, who are the people 
of Canada, and those representatives are, of course, members of the Dominion 
Parliament. Now, all of the discussion we have had, from my point of view, has 
been extremely illuminating, has been of great assistance, and I only hope that 
some method will be provided of enabling the administration to discuss with some 
suitable body of the House the various questions with respect to which there may 
be misunderstandings. I hope that something will be done to provide a vehicle 
of that sort. As far as the members of this committee are concerned, although 
presumably their duties and responsibilities will end with the report, and the 
adjournment of the House, still I should like very much to be in a position to 
discuss from time to time, not only this year, but in subsequent years if I am 
here, matters which affect the people of Canada, and their railway system, and 
discuss these matters with the accredited representatives of the people, who are 
necessarily members of the House of Commons. 

So I am therefore thankful to you for all the discussions which we have had 
and the very helpful way in which that discussion has been carried on, and I 
think it points to the fact that we have broken ground with respect to certain 
procedures which I feel ought to be very useful to the administration in years to 
come. 
The Carman: Sir Henry, may I say to you, perhaps on behalf of the 
committee, that I think all of us will reciprocate what you have said. I said on 
the first day that this committee was not intended to be inquisitorial in its nature, 
nor harmful in its effects, but that it might be a connecting link between the 
management of the railway and the Parliament of Canada. I feel that a great 
deal of that has been accomplished, and speaking for myself and perhaps for a 
majority of the members of the committee at least, I may say that I appreciate 
very much your frankness in connection with the questions that have been asked, 
and I desire to thank you and those officials of the company whom you brought 
here for the frankness and efficiency with which they have given the information 
desired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


ACCIDENTS 


Bell, Major: 
Protection Bureau, 208. 


Henry, Mr. R. A. C.: 
Injuries to persons, 155. 
Accidents and first aid, 197. 
Compensation paid for injuries, 209. 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Compensation. Comparison of scales paid in different provinces, 277. 
Compensation. Balances on hand with different organizations, 280. 


ACCOUNTS AND ACCOUNTING 


Bell, Major: 
Interstate Commerce Commission classification explained, 178. 


Cooper, Mr. T. H.: 
Reserve Account, 167-170, 173. 
Classification of accounts, 174, 176-7, 195, 201. 


Henry, Mr. R. A. C.: 

Change in system, 165. 

Reserves, 166, 168-9, 171. 

Reserve Account commenced September 1, 1922, 171. 

Maintenance Account, 168. 

Income Account, 168. 

Budget system used, 173. 

Reserves, depletion in, 173. 

Interstate Commerce Commission classification used in determining whether 
roadbed charges placed to maintenance or to betterments, 174. 

Total capital charge, 1923, 175. 

Classification of accounts, 177. 

Equipment, principal payments, sinking fund, miscellaneous maturing or 
matured notes, and other obligations, secured or unsecured, 282. 

Operating income deficit, 283. 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Interstate Commerce Commission system used, 125. 
Certain items of expense should be spread over year and one-twelfth 


charged each month, 129. 


ELECTRIC AND GASOLINE TRACTION 


Henry, Mr. R. A. C.: 

Electric and gasoline propelled cars, 205, 209. 

| Electric lines—Port Dalhousie to Port Colborne, thence to Niagara Falls; 
Toronto to Guelph; Toronto Eastern, 245. 

Competition with Ontario Hydro Electric Commission, 256. 

Gasoline and storage battery cars in operation, 258. 
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Thornton, Sir Henry: 

Willing confer with Ontario Hydro Electric Commission with view to 
economy or better service to public, 258. 

Storage battery cars successful, 259. 

Electric car twice as expensive as gasoline car, 259. 

Branch lines should in many cases be of light construction with small pro- 
pelling units, 259. 

Collaborating with engine manufacturers to produce suitable gasoline car, 
261. 


EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


Bell, Major: 
Long Lac cut-off constructed last year, 175. 
Hudson Bay Railway, lifting of rails, 289. 


Brown, Mr. C. B.: 
Railway ties, 127-8. 
Tunnels and subways, 154. 
Grain elevators, 154. 
Removing snow, ice and sand, 155. 
Tie and rail renewals, 165. 
Improvements on lines, etc., 175. 
Long Lac cut-off cost about $2,000,000, 175. 
Replacing of ties, 196. 
Replacing of rails, 196. 
Structures and yard branches in West not so expensive. Lighter rails used, 
2m 
Prairie construction costs $40,000 to $50,000 per mile, 271. 
Hudson Bay Railway revote, 288. 


Henry, Mr. R. A. C.: 
Yard tracks, 154. 
Telegraphs and telephones, 154. 
Shops and engine houses, 155. 
Way and structures, 163. 
Rails and ties, 165. 
Rolling stock, 166, 168. 
Repairs, freight cars, years 1922 and 1923, 179. 
Locomotive repairs, 180. 
Ties replaced, 194. 
Equipment in first-class condition, 200. 
Long Lac cut-off, statement of expenditures, 1923, 242. 
Hardwood Ridge to Minto Mines, statement of expenditures, 1923, 242. 
Betterments for Grand Trunk Western, 1924, 283. 
Cost of new passenger cars, freight cars, locomotives, 293. 
Traction power of locomotives, 293. 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Maintenance of way and structures, statement respecting, 125. 
Hardwood Ridge to Minto Mines siding, 270, 287. 
South Bend, railway runs down middle of one of principal streets, 284. 
Toronto viaduct, 285. 
Long Lac cut-off, 287. 
Hudson Bay Railway, 288, 290. 
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FREIGHT 


Henry, Mr. R. A. C.: 


Car miles per year, 179. 
Lost and damages, 211. 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 


Transcontinental, Quebec-Winnipeg traffic sparse, 8, 21. 
. Receipts increased last year, statement thereon, 118. 
Receipts falling off this year, explanation, 118. 
U.S.A. mileage more profitable than Canadian, 119. 
Reduction in Ontario loadings, 119. 
Reduced rates would mean increased deficit, 120. 
Reduced rates last year seriously affecting returns, 120. 
Grain rates 10-15 per cent lower than in U.S.A., 121. 
Grain comprises 60 per cent of western traffic, 121. 
Lower rate on one article to develop trade in another article, 225. 
Rate for paper pulp made from straw, 225. 


GENERAL 


Bell, Major: 


Saskatoon, superintendents at, 199, 265. 

Pension schemes being considered, 210. 

Coloured help on Pullman service, 211. 

Hotels, 212. 

Dining car service. Only regular meals should be served, 213. 

Taxation, meeting respecting to be arranged with provincial treasurers, 252. 
Law expenses, 267. 


Henry, Mr. R. A. C.: 


Wage schedule decreased, 168. 

Locomotive mileage, 180. 

Joint facilities at terminals, 194. 

Gas producing plant, 197. 

Advertising, 201. 

Coal is purchased by tender, 203. 

Fuel consumed per 1,000 gross tons per mile, 203. 

Fuel saving campaign, 204. 

Locomotive smoke consuming devices, 204. 

Pension schemes under consideration, 210. 

Hotels, 212. 

Statement showing number pounds of coal used per 1,000 gross ton miles, 
243. 

Coal, average price paid, 1922, $5.82; 1923, $5.64, 243. 

Law expenses, 266. EAR 

Interest on securities, notes and other obligations, 282. 


Thompson, Mr. W. S.: 
Tourist posters, 272. 
Photographic department, 272. 
Overseas advertising, 273. 
Chinese advertising in Montreal, 273. 
Printing, 275. 
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Thornton, Sir Henry: 

Annual Report next year will be more comprehensive, 51. 

Increased trade activities will be indicated next year, 58. 

Montreal Tramways Company, description of line purchased from, 91. 

Committee’s deliberations great help to administration, 234, 295. 

Coal purchased by regional agents under direction of Vice- President in 
charge of purchases and stores, 244. 

Earnings one month were $25,000,000, netting $5,000,000, 260. 

Salaries of rank and file determined through medium of trade unions, 262. 

Salaries of higher officials, 263. 

Redundancy of officers when Canadian National and Grand Trunk con- 
solidated, 264. 

New positions—Radio Engineer, Superintendent of Insurance, and in 
Colonization Department, 265. 

Officers have not a standard working day, 266. 

Law expenses, 266. 

Advertising, 271, 274, 281. 

Photographic department, 272, 

Exhibitions, 272, 

Stationery and printing mostly let on tender, 274. 

Stationery and printing expenses, 275. 

Passenger business not generally a source of profit, 276. 

Duplication of service between railway companies entails expense to both, 
286. 

Branch Lines Bill of last year, 289. 


Robb, Mr. W. D.: 
Radio activities, 215. 
Radio operating cost for year, $90,000, 216. 
Canadian National Railways first to fit radio on trains, followed by Penn- 
sylvania, 217. 
Development of natural industries and tourist traffic, 224. 


Ruel, Mr. G.: 
Purchase of line from Montreal Tramways Company ratified by Order in 
Council, 140. 
Prince Rupert, B.C., lots, 150. 


Swift, Mr. W. H.: 
Radio, 216. 


IMMIGRATION 
Bell, Major: 
Full statement will be presented next year, 200. 


Price Green, Mr. C.: 
Cheap land in Northern Ontario, Northern Quebec, and in West, 219, 233. 
Policy governing immigration, 219. 
Payments on land, 233. 
Advances to settlers, 237. 


Robb, Mr. W. D.: 
Colonization Department, 217. 
Colonization scheme outlined, 218. 
Group settlement, 218. 


Propaganda not allowed in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland, 219, 
ole 
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61,000 acres of C.N.R. land sold last year, 220. 

Paris agent necessary, 220, 227. 

Scandinavians are splendid type, 221. 

Dr. Black’s staff and duties, 223. 

Immigrants are advised respecting land, stock, etc., and are assisted finan- 
cially and followed up, 228, 236. 

Unable to fill all applications for help, 229. 

“ Magrath ” scheme, 235. 

$160,000 spent last year, 238. 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 

Dr. Black engaged, 62. 

Dr. Black’s offices in London and Paris, 93. 

Working arrangement with White Star and Cunard lines respecting pas- 
senger, freight and express traffic, 94. 

Much more aggressive C.N.R. policy next 18-24 months on continent of 
Europe for passengers and freight, 94. 

European countries want retain young men for possible war, 221. 

Non-English speaking immigrants are looked after and advised, 229. 

Group settlement, 231, 234. 

How immigrants placed, 232. 

Land offered settlers, $15-$16 an acre, 233. 

Activities of all Canadian organizations should be co-ordinated, 237. 

“Magrath” plan, 237. 

U.S.A. gets immigrants without seeking them, 238. 


INSURANCE 
Bell, Major: 
Fund for fire and marine, 155. 
Surplus of three to four millions, 156. 
Canadian National Railways carrying their own, 207. 


Henry, Mr. R. A. C.: 
Property, 155, 198, 206, 208. 


MAIL TRAFFIC 
Bell, Major: 
Service on Canadian National Railways, 182. 


Fairbairn, Mr. R. L.: 

C.P.R. have through mail traffic Montreal-Vancouver and Toronto- 
Vancouver, east and west, 181. 

Mileage Canadian National 20,510, C.P.R. 14,895, 181. 

Mail earnings C.N.R. $3,162,977.51; C.P.R. $3,658,937.40, 181. 

Earnings per mile per annum, C.N.R. $154.21; C.P.R. $245.65, 181. 

C.N.R. could have necessary equipment by August first for through traffic 
Montreal and Toronto to Vancouver, 182. 

Letter mailed at Cochrane for Armstrong (375 miles) is conveyed 1,700 
miles to reach Armstrong, 184, 190. 

Mail on C.N.R. between Winnipeg and the east and between Edmonton 
and Prince Rupert could be expedited 24 hours, 187. 

Overseas mail usually carried by C.N.R., Halifax to Montreal, then trans- 
ferred to C.P.R., 188. 

Four mail revenue items that should be allocated to C.N.R. would return 
$600,000 per annum, 189. 

Unaware of any circuitous routing via C.N.R., 190. 

Memorandum re present division of mail traffic, 190. 
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Thornton, Sir Henry: 
C.N.R. does not get fair share, 116. 
Revenue decreased on account of rearrangement of rates, 116. 


SCRIBE HOTEL, PARIS 


Bell, Major: 
Statement regarding acquisition, 63. 
Taxes in France, 64. 
Aronovici:— 
$2,600,000 advanced, 65. 
Bank drafts purchased and transferred to account of, 77. 
Formed into a company, 98. 
Meeting in London with, 103. 
Services dispensed with, 108. 
Amount paid to, 110. 
Opinion respecting his ability, 114. 
Charges incurred when property transferred from, 130. 
Purchase price 28,000,000 francs, 65, 87. 
Total expenditure about 40,360,000 francs, 67. 
Further amount will be required for repairs, 67. 
Finest site in Paris and one of finest buildings there, 67. 
Huge express money order business awaiting development in Paris, 68. 
Alterations may cost $500,000 or $600,000, 68. 
Question of purchase did not come before Board previous to its coming up 
in House, 83. 
Size of property, 100. 
First connection with Scribe Hotel, 101. 
Explanation of discrepancy between announced cost price ($2,000,000) and 
actual cost, 102, 114. 
Property had been on market three or four years, 104. 
Photographs shown and described, 104. 
Government taxes paid, 106, 131. 
Six per cent interest can be made on investment, 109. 
Rumour that C.P.R. was offered the property in 1919 or 1920, 112, 132. 
Will not lose money on the building, 114. 
Name of holding company is “ La Rente Foncière,” 130. 


Pratt, Mr. L.: 
Rental increases in Paris, 158. 
Location of building, 158. 
C.P.R. office in Paris, 160. 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Reasons leading to purchase, 60. 
Intention was, after reserving suitable space, to sell or lease balance, 61. 
Aronovici:— 

Engaged at $15,000 per annum, 62. 

Resigned, 63. 

Duties, 73. 

Comes to Canada, 73. 

Why purchase made through, 89. 
French taxation laws intricate, 63. 
How value ascertained, 69. 

Payments for property, 76. 
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Purchase discussed informally with Prime Minister, 81. 

Comment of French newspapers, 86, 96. 

Personal knowledge of Paris greater than that of directors, 90. 

Purchase from Montreal Tramways an example where quick personal deci- 
sion required, 90. 

Recent inquiry from prospective purchaser, 90, 100. 

Considerable increase in value five years hence, 91. 

Depreciation more than offset by increasing value, 99. 

Building to be occupied in about six months, 101. 


Ruel, Mr. G.: 
Sinking fund, 73, 145-6. 
Negotiations for purchase, 134, 147. 
Interview with Aronovici and contracting letter, 135. 
Purchase was legal, 137. 


Wilson, Senator J. M.: 
Location, 162. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE 


ATLANTIC 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Voyages completed during year, 1. 
Long-distance voyages unprofitable for reason get full tonnage only one 
way, 16. 
Profits hinge largely on extent of westbound cargoes, 23. 
Deficit due to lack westbound movement, 24. 
Fifty per cent westbound cargo would obviate deficit, 27. 
Competing steamship lines losing money, 27. 
Impossible get full cargo at Quebec; have to come to Montreal, 30. 
Not getting our share of traffic coming this way, 58. 


Mr. J. P. Doherty: 
List competing steamship lines, 27. 
Rebates not now given, 59. 


CATTLE TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Transportation, 2. 
Cost of handling, $7,000 per ship, 4. 
Ships not particularly adapted, 6. 
Cost of carriage, $17.48; revenue, $20; profit, $2.52, 8. 
$20 head not considered high charge in shipping circles, 9. 
Tonnage of vessels, 8,400 tons, 9. 
Two hundred and thirty-three head are carried, 9. 
Statements showing earnings on voyages, mixed cargo, including cattle, 17 
Shippers prefer use Quebec rather than Montreal, 21. 
Time taken to transport cattle by rail and by water to various Canadian 
seaports, 31. 
Total shipments, 1923, 2,856, 31. 
Statements showing returns on voyages from Montreal, 1923, 40. 
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CHILLED MEAT TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 


Mr. 


Importations, 1923, 4,600,000 quarters, of which only 568 quarters from 
Canada, 12. 

Toronto firm lost money; should have stayed in market longer, 12. 

If pushed, could be profitable, 13. 

Matter worth investigating, 15. 

J. P. Doherty: 

Four steamers on service; fitted with refrigerators and capable of carrying 
10,500 cubic feet of cargo, 9. 

One sailing per month to London, 9. 

No figures for last year to show amount carried by Merchant Marine, 11. 

Steamers on Argentine to London service take 30-35 days, 11. 

Canada-England service 12-14 days, 14. 


GENERAL 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 


Mr. 


Voyages completed during year, 1. 

Cannot pick and choose traffic, 6. 

Great Lakes coal ships good example of special type ships, 6. 

Meat more profitable than lumber, 10. 

“ Infant ” industries sometimes allowed an unremunerative rate, 11. 

Long-distance voyages unprofitable for reason get full tonnage only one 
way, 16, 23, 24. 

Ships laid up at Halifax and Montreal, 16. 

Present small ships not fundamentally profitable, 16. 

Mr. Teakle, manager of Merchant Marine, in Europe at present, 16. 

World-wide depression in shipping business, 23. 

Net loss $9,368,000; fighting chance break even eventually, 25. 

Will not abandon Merchant Marine, 25, 33. 

Annual Report next year will be more comprehensive, 51. 

Reduction in expenses this year of about one million dollars, 54. 

Increased trade activities will be shown next year, 51. 

Banana trade, Fiji-Vancouver, 33. 

peo should decide if value of Merchant Marine to be written down, 
33. 

Finances receive same care as if private property, 34. 

Argentine and Brazil service tried and found unprofitable, 38. 

Boats for coal on canal traffic, 49. 

Ships sold, 55. 

Would appreciate receiving recommendations from Committee for future 
guidance, 56. 

Committee discussions have been helpful, 58, 295. 


J. P. Doherty: 


Must go to Montreal for general cargo on account of difference in rail rates 
to Quebec, 20. 


Lines running into New York, having larger market, get better run of general 
cargo, 31. 


GRAIN 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 


Shipped from Montreal; none from Quebec, 3. 
Operations on Great Lakes, 1928, 46. 
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“Charter,” explanation of, 46. 
“All that traffic will bear” not necessarily charged, 51. 
Charters on Great Lakes, 1923, 281. 


Mr. J. P. Doherty: 


Maximum spread between rates to United Kingdom on flour and grain 
about 7 cents, 29. 


ORIENTAL 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Service should be persevered with, 50. 


PACIFIC COASTAL 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Service is profitable one, 25. 
One additional boat required, 26. 
Service could be made more profitable, 34. 


PANAMA CANAL ROUTE 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Vancouver to United Kingdom, 2. 
Vancouver to United Kingdom looks promising, 25. 
Halifax or Montreal to Vancouver, 38. 


Mr. J. P. Doherty: 


Rates Halifax-Montreal to Vancouver same as New York to Vancouver, 
38. 


WEST INDIES 


Thornton, Sir Henry: 
Best field we have, 15. 
Four additional boats required, 26. 


Four new boats could be paid for in 15 years with continuance of present 
subsidies, 26. 


Not satisfied with agents there, 37. 
Canada not fulfilling obligations as to frequency of service, 37. 


Northbound traffic is one-third, southbound traffic two-thirds of whole, 45. 
Passenger traffic small, 45. 


Mr. J. P. Doherty: 
Wireless installed on ships with usual marine contract, 38. 


Scheme is to have service to larger islands and separate service to West- 
ward group, 39. 
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